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AN ADVENTURE AT SHIRAUZ. 


Nine or ten years ago, I happened to spend 
afew weeks in Shirauz. I will not say they 
were the most agreeable of my life; but as- 
suredly I have passed many less pleasant. 
Being in some degree clothed with an official 
character, I enjoyed more freedom than is 
usually allowed to ordinary travellers; not 
that Persia is an intolerant or bigoted country, 
—far from it: boys and ragamuffins will occa- 
sionally insult a Feringhee, and even pelt him 
with stones; but there is not much risk in 
taking summary vengeance upon the offender's 
carcass, provided the outrage be real and un- 
provoked. 

Shirauz is (or rather was, for recent visiters 
tell us that the earthquakes have changed its 
climate as well as its aspect) a delicious place. 
At about seven miles from the city, you enter 
a beautiful valley, emerging from hilly defiles. 
Fertility smiles around, and perfumes impreg- 
nate the air. Within the walls of Shirauz are 
gardens and fountains, and in the suburbs 
groves of citron and orange, with vineyards 
and rivulets, where the indolent voluptuaries 
of the city repose upon couches of rose-blos- 
soms, as they listen to the enchanting notes of 
the Persian nightingales, whilst inhaling from 
the caleoon the fragrant and exhilarating 
smoke. Such is the influence of the climate, 
in the more temperate season of the year and 
of the day, that existence, mere existence, is 
felt to be a luxury. Shall we then account 
the Persians a brutified, unintellectual race, 
because we hear of their resigning themselves 
sometimes to the gratification which results 
from the indulgence of bodily languor, as if 
they were mere sensualists, and incapable of 
mental effort? Henry Martyn, the celebrated 
missionary (of whom I shall have more to 
speak anon), who had many advantages to as- 
sist him in forming a right estimate of the 
Persian character, says: “The people are 
clever and intelligent, and more calculated to 
become great and powerful than any of the 
nations of the East, had they a good govern- 
ment and the Christian religion.” 

In truth, Persian society, good Persian so- 
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ciety, introduces an observant European, qua- 
lified by a familiarity with the language and 
manners, to the knowledge of many charac- 
ters, which would be admired in the circles of 
our own country; I mean men of excellent 
parts, cultivated understandings, and fine taste. 
I could appeal to the testimony of one indivi- 
dual on this point, who has had abundant op- 
portunities to study the Persians,—I mean Sir 
John Malcolm : I have heard him speak in the 
most favourable terms of the better classes in 
Persia. 

Having received an invitation to dine (or 
rather sup) with a Persian party in the city, 
I accordingly went, and found a number of 
guests assembled. The banquet was served 
in a court, decorated with flowers, sub dio. 
The conversation was varied, grave and gay, 
chiefly of the latter complexion. Poetry was 
often the subject; sometimes philosophy, 
sometimes politics, prevailed. Amongst the 
topics discussed, religion was one. There are 
so many sects in Persia, especially if we in- 
clude the free-thinking classes, who dabble in 
religious subjects by way of amusement mere- 
ly, that the questions which frequently grow 
out of such a discussion constitute no trifling 
resource for conversation. I was called upon, 
though with perfect good breeding and polite- 
ness, to give an account of the tenets of our 
faith, and I confess] felt myself sometimes 
embarrassed by the pointed queries of my com- 
panions. I soon found that I could best parry 
their attacks by opposing one of my antago- 
nists against the other. One of the guests, 
whom I had never before seen, appeared to be 
a sceptic ; he doubted of every thing; he de- 
clared he was not convinced that the scene be- 
fore him was real; he even maintained the 
probability of the whole of what we suppose is 
cognizable by our senses, being an illusion. 
Another sportively remarked that there was 
nothing real but enjoyment; he argued (evi- 
dently in jest) that pleasure was the greatest 
good which human beings could desire ; that, 
therefore, pleasure was the only subject wor- 
thy of a man, and his pursuit of it was justifia- 
ble, to whatever length it carried him, pro- 
vided he did not interfere with the pleasure of 
another, which was the only rule of human 
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conduct. A graver reasoner endeavoured to 
rebuke both speakers. He dwelt upon the ne- 
cessity of our being accountable to the Being 
who made and preserved the world; observed 
that a sense of religion alone could effectually 
restrain mankind from the commission of acts 
inimical to the general good ; and quoted many 
maxims from Sadi and the poets, ending with 
a passage from the Pand-nameh: “If you 
would escape the flames of hell, purify your- 
self with the water of piety; if you would 
walk in the paths of happiness, let the lamp of 
devotion guide your footsteps !”’ 

Amongst the guests was a person who took 
but little part in these mock encounters, which 
seemed to me to be chiefly expedients for the 
display of wit and repartee. He was a man 
below the middle age, of a serious countenance 
and mild deportment. He did not appear to 
be on terms of intimacy with any but the en- 
tertainer. They called him Mahomed Rahem. 
I thought he frequently observed me with 
great attention, and watched every word that 
I uttered, especially when the subject just re- 
ferred to was discussing. Once I expressed 
myself with some levity; I fear I was a little 
corrupted by the example of those around me, 
many of whom made no scruple of jesting 
upon points, which ought, in their estimation 
at least, to have been exempt from ridicule. 
This individual fixed his eyes upon me with 
so peculiar an expression of surprise, regret, 
and reproof, that [ was struck to the very soul, 
and felt a strange mysterious wonder who this 
person could be. He perceived that he had un- 
intentionally excited my suspicion, and conse- 
quently avoided my looks; buat whenever our 
glances did meet, each of us was evidently 
disordered by the collision. I asked privately 
of one of the party if he knew the person who 
had so strangely interested me. He told me 
that he had been educated for a moollah, but 
had never officiated; that he was a man of 
considerable learning. and much respected, 
but was particularly reserved and somewhat 
eccentric in his habits. He lived retired, and 
seldom visited even his most intimate friends. 
My informant added that his only inducement 
to join the party had been the expectation of 
meeting an Englishman, as he was extremely 
attached to the English nation, and had studied 
our language and learning. 

This information mightily increased my cu- 
riosity, which I determined to seek an oppor- 
tunity of gratifying, by conversing with the 
object of it. But he was by no means so for- 
ward as I expected. He acknowledged that he 
knew a little of the English language, but he 
preferred expressing himself in Persian. He 
spoke but little, and rather coldly. 

The day after the entertainment, I paid a 
visit to the person at whose house it had been 
given, and spoke to him of Mahomed Rahem. 
He said he was a much esteemed friend of his, 
and offered, without waiting for my solicita- 
tion, to take me to visit him. I suppressed 
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my joy at the offer, and the ensuing morning 
was fixed for the interview. 

Mahomed Rahem resided in the suburbs of 
Shirauz. My introducer, whose name was 
Meerza Reeza, informed me that I should be 
disappointed if I expected to see a splendid 
mansion. Perhaps, he added, you will be bet- 
ter pleased, because you will see many objects 
which will remind you of your native land. 

We reached the house of Mahomed Rahem, 
who received us with great cordiality, and 
spoke to me in a manner quite free from that 
reserve which appeared on the former occa- 
sion. I was soon charmed with his agreeable 
manners and even vivacity; for no appearance 
of frigidity remained. He was a remarkably 
cheerful and well informed man. 

Our interview was short; we seemed both 





to feel that the presence of Meerza Reeza was 
a restraint upon us. I therefore took my leave, 
after obtaining permission to repeat my visit. 
I remarked in the dwelling of Mahomed Ra- 
| hem a neatness and comfort which are ex- 
|*tremely rare in Persian houses generally : even 
| when the proprietor is wealthy and the apart- 
ments spacious, there is almost always a griev- 
| ous absence of what the French term propreté 
| in that country. As Meerza Reeza had in- 
| formed me, I perceived in the furniture of his 
| friend's house several articles of European ma- 
nufacture not often found in Persia. 

A few days after this, I called alone upon 
Mahomed Rahem. I found him reading a vo- 
lume of Cowper's poems! The circumstance 
led to an immediate discussion of the merits 
of English poetry and European literature in 
general. I was perfectly astonished at the 
clear and accurate conceptions he had formed 
upon these subjects, and at the precision with 
which he expressed himself in English. We 
discoursed upon these and congenial topics for 
nearly two hours; and whether I was inte- 
rested by the novelty of the occurrence, or by 
the mystery which still seemed to hang about 
the individual, I know not, but I never felt 
| less fatigued, or, to speak more correctly, I 

never enjoyed a literary ¢¢te-a-t¢te with more 
| gout. Surprised that a man with such refined 
taste and just reflection as he seemed to be, 
could still be enthralled in the bondage of 
Islamism, or could even relish the metaphysi- 
cal mysticism of the Soofees, I ventured to 
sound his opinions upon the subject of religion 

“You are a moollah, I am informed.” 

* No,” said he; “I was educated at a Ma- 
drussa, but I have never felt an inclination to 
be one of the priesthood.” 

“ The exposition of your religious volume,” 
I rejoined, “‘ demands a pretty close applica- 
tion to study ; before a person can be qualified 
to teach the doctrines of the Koran, | under- 
stand he must thoroughly examine and digest 
volumes of comments, which ascertain the 
sense of the text and the application of its 
injunctions. This is a laborious preparation, 
if a man be disposed conscientiously to fulfil 
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his important functions." As he made no re- 
mark, I continued : “ Our Scriptures are their 
own expositors; we are solicitous only that 
they should be read; and although some par- 
ticular passages are not without difficulties, 
arising from the inherent obscurity of language, 
the faults of translation, or the errors of co- 
pyists ; yet it is our boast that the authority 
of our holy Scriptures is confirmed by the per- 
spicuity and simplicity of their style as well 
as precepts.” 

I was surprised that he made no reply to 
these obgervations. At the hazard of being 
deemed importunate, I proceeded to panegy- 
rize the leading principles of Christianity, 
more particularly in respect to their moral and 
practical character; and happened, amongst 
other reflections, to suggest that as no other 
concern was of so much importance to the 
human race as religion, and as only one faith 
could be the right, the subject admitted not of 
being regarded as indifferent, though too many 
did so regard it. 

“* Do not you esteem it so?’’ he asked. 

** Certainly not,” I replied. 

* Then your indifference at the table of our 
friend Meerza Reeza, when the topic of reli- 
gion was under consideration, was merely as- 
sumed out of complaisance to Mussulmans, | 
presume ?”’ 

I remembered the occasion to which he al- 
luded, and recognised in his countenance the 
same expression, compounded half of pity, half 
of surprise, which it then exhibited. I owned 
that I had acted inconsistently, perhaps in- 
cautiously and imprudently ; but I made the 
best defence I could, and disavowed in the 
most solemn manner any premeditated design 
to contemn the religion I professed. 

“T am heartily glad I was deceived,” he 
said; “for sincerity in religion is our para- 
mount duty. What we are we should never 
be ashamed of appearing to be.” 

“ Are you a sincere Mussulman, then?” | 
boldly asked. 

An internal struggle seemed, for an instant, 
to agitate his visage: at length he answered, 
mildly, ‘* No.” 

** You are not a sceptic or free-thinker ?”’ 

“No; indeed I am not.” 

*“ What are you then ?—Be you sincere.— 
Are you a Christian ?”’ 

“T am,” he replied. 

I should vainly endeavour to describe the 
astonishment which seized me at this decla- 
ration. I surveyed Mahomed Rahem, at first, 
with a look which, judging from its reflection 
from his benign countenance, must have be- 
tokened suspicion, or even contempt. The 
consideration that he could have no motive to 
deceive me in this disclosure, which was of 
infinitely greater seriousness to himself than 
to me, speedily restored me to recollection, 
and banished every sentiment but joy ; I could 
not refrain from pressing silently his hand to 
my heart. 





He was not unmoved at this transport; but 
he betrayed no unmanly emotions. He told 
me that I had possessed myself of a secret, 
which, in spite of his opinion that it was the 
duty of every one to wear his religion openly, 
he had hitherto concealed, except from a few 
who participated in his own sentiments. 

‘** And whence came this happy change ?”’ | 
asked. 

* | will tell you that, likewise,”’ he replied. 
“In the year 1223 (of the Hejira) there came 
to this city an Englishman, who taught the 
religion of Christ with a boldness hitherto un- 
paralleled in Persia, in the midst of much scorn 
and ill treatment from our moollahs, as well as 
the rabble. He was a beardless youth, and 
evidently enfeebled by disease. He dwelt 
amongst us for more thana year. I was then 
a decided enemy to infidels, as the Christians 
are termed by the followers of Mahomet, and 
I visited this teacher of the despised sect with 
the declared ubject of treating him with scorn, 
and exposing his doctrines to contempt. Al- 
though I persevered for some time in this be- 
haviour towards him, I found that every inter- 
view not only increased my respect for the in- 
dividual, but diminished my confidence in the 
faith in which I was educated. His extreme 
forbearance towards the violence of his oppo- 
nents, the calm and yet convincing manner in 
which he exposed the fallacies and sophistries 
by which he was assailed, for he spoke Persian 
excellently, gradually inclined me to listen to 
his arguments, to inquire dispassionately into 
the subject of them, and finally to read a tract 
which he had written in reply to a defence of 
Islamism by our chief moollahs. Need I de- 
tain you longer? The result of my examina- 
tion was a conviction that the young disputant 
was right. Shame, or rather fear, withheld 
me from avowing this opinion ; I even avoided 
the society of the Christian teacher, though 
he remained in the city so long. Just before 
he quitted Shirauz, I could not refrain from 
paying him a farewell visit. Our conversa- 
tion,—the memory of it will never fade from 
the tablet of my mind,—sealed my conversion. 
He gave me a book—it has ever been my con- 
stant companion—the study of it has formed 
my most delightful occupation—its contents 
have often consoled me.” 

Upon this he put into my hands a copy of 
the New Testament, in Persian; on one of the 
blank leaves was written: “ There is joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth—Hrnry 
Martyy.” 

Upon looking into the memoir of Mr. Mar- 
tyn, by Mr. Sargent, one of the most delight- 
ful pieces of biography in our language, I can- 
not perceive therein any allusion to Mahomed 
Rahem, unless he be one of the young men 
(mentioned in p. 350) who came from the col- 
lege, “full of zeal and logic,” to try him with 
hard questions. B. B. 
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From Blackwood's Magazive. 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 


Ir has long been a settled opinion in France, 
that the seams of English literature are 
wrought out; that while we imagine we are 
advancing, we are in fact only moving round 
in a circle, and that it is in vain to expect 
any thing new on human affairs from a writer 
under the English constitution. This they 
ascribe to the want of the bouleversement of 
ideas, and the extrication of original theught, 
which a revolution produces; and they coolly 
calculate on the catastrophe which is to over- 
turn the English government, as likely to 
open new veins of thought among its inhabi- 
tants, and pour new streams of eloquence into 
its writers. 

Without acquiescing in the justice of this 
observation in all its parts, and strenuously 
asserting for the age of Scott and Byron a 
decided superiority over any other in British 
history since the days of Shakspeare and 
Milton in poetry and romance, we must ad- 
mit that the observation, in many depart- 
ments of literature, is but too well founded. 
No one will accuse us of undue partiality forthe 
French Revolution, a convulsion whose prin- 
ciples we have so long and so vigorously op- 
posed, and whose horrors we have endeavour- 
ed, sedulously, though inadequately, to im- 
press upon our readers. It is therefore with 
a firm conviction of impartiality, and a con- 
sciousness of yielding only to the tone of truth, 
that we are obliged to confess, that in histo- 
rical and political compositions the French 
of our age are greatly superior to the writers 
vr tais country. We are not insensible to 
the merits of our modern English historians. 
We fully appreciate the learned research of 
Turner, the acute and valuable narrative of 
Lingard, the elegant language and antiqua- 
rian industry of Tytler, the vigour and origi- 
nality of M‘Crie, and the philosophic wis- 
dom of Mackintosh—and if we can find room 
for it amidst the whirl of politics, we shall en- 
deayour to do justice to their labours in this 
Miscellany. But still we feel the justice of 
the French cbservation, that there is some- 
thing “ English” in all their ideas. Their 
thoughts seem formed on the even tenor of 
political events prior to 1789: and in reading 


their works we can hardly persuade ourselves | 


that they have been ushered into the world 
since the French Revolution advanced a thou- 
sand years the materials of political investi- 
gation. 

Chateaubriand is universally allowed by the 
French, of all parties, to be their first writer. 
His merits, however, are but little understood 
in this country. He is known as once a minis- 
ter of Louis XVIII., and ambassador of that 


monarch in London, as the writer of many ce- | 


lebrated political pamphlets, and the victim, 
since the Revolution of 1830, of his noble 
and ill-requited devotion to that unfortunate 


family. Few are aware that he is, without 
one single exception, the most eloquent writer 
of the present age; that independent of poli- 
tics, he has produced many works on morals, 
religion, and history, destined for immortal 
endurance; that his writings combine the 
strongest love of rational freedom, with the 
warmest inspiration of Christian devotion ; 
that he is, as it were, the link between the 
feudal and the revolutionary ages; retaining 
from the former its generous and elevated 
feeling, and inhaling from the latter its acute 
and fearless investigation. The las}, pilgrim, 
with devout feelings, to the holy sepulchre, 
he was the first supporter of constitutional 
freedom in France ; discarding thus from for- 
mer times their bigoted fury, and from mo- 
dern, their infidel spirit, blending all that was 
noble in the ardour of the Crusades, with all 
that is generous in the enthusiasm of free- 
dom. 

The greatest work of this writer is his 
*“ Genie du Christiaiisme,”’ a work of con- 
summate ability and splendid eloquence, in 
which he has enlisted in the cause of religion 
all the treasures of knowledge and all the ex- 
perience of ages, and sought to captivate the 
infidel generation in which he wrote, not only 
by the force of argument, but the grace of 
imagination. To us who live in a compara- 
tively religious atmosphere, and who have 
not yet witnessed the subversion of the altar, 
by the storms which overthrew the throne, it 
is difficult to estimate the importance of a 
work of this description, which insinuated 
itself into the mind of the most obdurate in- 
fidels by the charms of literary composition, 
and subdued thousands inaccessible to any 
other species of influence by the sway it ac- 
quired over the fancy. 





Cosi all egro fanciul’ porgiamo aspersi, 
Di soave te gli orsi del vaso ; 
Succhi amaria ingannato intanto ei beve. 
Et dall inganno suo vita riceve. 


It is not however to this immortal work 
that we are now to direct the attention of our 
readers: we intend at present to confine our 
attention to his “ Itineraire de Paris 4 Jeru- 
salem,” being an account of the author's 
journey in 1806, from Paris to Greece, Con- 
stantinople, Palestine, Egypt and Carthage. 
This work is not so much a book of travels 
| as memoirs of the feelings and impressions of 
| the author during a journey over the shores of 
the Mediterranean; the cradle, as Dr. John- 
son observed, of all that dignifies and has 
blessed human nature, of our laws, our reli- 
gion, and our civilization. It may readily be 
anticipated that the observations of such a 
man, in such scenes, must contain much that 
is interesting and delightful : our readers may 
prepare themselves for a high gratification ; it 





| is seldom that they have such an intellectual 
| feast laid before them. We have translated 
| the passages, both because there is no Eng- 
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lish version with which we are acquainted of 
this work, and because the translations which 
usually appear of French authors are executed 
in so slovenly a style. 

Of his first night amidst the ruins of Spar- 
ta, our author gives the following interesting 
account :— 


“ After supper Joseph brought me my sad- 
dle, which usually served for my pillow. I 





Eurotas under a laurel. The 
night was so clear and serene, that the milky | 
way formed a resplendent arch, reflected in | 
the waters of the river, and by the light of | 
which I could read. I slept with my eyes 
turned towards the heavens, and with the con- 
stellation of the Swan of Leda directly above 
my head. Even at this distance of time I re- | 
collect the pleasure I experienced in sleeping | 
thus in the woods of America, and still more 
in awakening in the middle of the night. I | 
there heard the sound of the wind rustling 
through those profound solitudes, the cry of | 
the stag and the deer, the fall of a distant ca- 
taract, while the fire at my feet, half extin- 

uished, reddened from below the foliage of 

e forest. [ even experienced a pleasure 
from the voice of the Iroquois, when he utter- 
ed his cry in the midst of the untrodden woods, 
and by the light of the stars, amidst the si- 
lence of nature, proclaimed his unfettered 
freedom. Emotions such as these please at 
twenty years of age, because life is then so 
full of vigour, that it suffices as it were for 
itself, and teennes there is something in early 
youth which incessantly urges towards the 
mysterious and the unknown: ipsi sibi somnia 
jingent; but in a more mature age the mind 
reverts to more imperishable emotions; it in- 
clines, most of all, to the recollections and the 
examples of history. I would still sleep wil- 
lingly on the banks of the Eurotas and the Jor- 
dan, if the shades of the three hundred Spar- 
tans, or of the twelve sons of Jacob, were to vi- 
sit my dreams; but I would no longer set out to 
visit lands which have never been explored by 
the plough. I now feel the desire for those 
old deserts which shroud the walls of Babylon 
or the legions of Pharsalia : fields of which the 
furrows are engraven on human thought, and 
where I may find man as I am, the blood, the 
tears, and the labours of men.’’—i. 86, 87. 


From Laconia our author directed his steps 
by the isthmus of Corinth to Athens. Of his 
first feelings in the ancient cradle of taste and 
genius he gives the following beautiful de- 
scription :— 


a gg — in my cloak, and slept on the 
banks of the 


“ Overwhelmed with fatigue, [ slept for 
some time without interruption, when | was at 
length awakeyed by the sound of Turkish mu- 
sic, proceeding from the summits of the Pro- 
pyleum. At the same time a Mussulman 

riest from one of the ues called the faith- 
ul to pray in the city of Minerva. I cannot 


describe what I felt at the sound; that Iman 
had no need to remind one of the lapse of 
time: his voice alone in these scenes an- 
nounced the revolution of ages. 

“ This fluctuation in human affairs is the 
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more remarkable from the contrast which it 
affords to the unchangeableness of nature. As 
if to insult the instability of human affairs, the 
animals and the birds experience no change in 
their empires, nor alterations in their habits. 
I saw, = om sitting on the hill of the Muses, 
the storks form themselves into a wedge, and 
wing their flight towards the shores of Africa. 
For two thousand years they have made the 
same voyage—they have remained free and 
happy in the city of Solon, as in that of the 
chief of the black eunuchs. From the height 
of their nests, which the revolutions below 
have not been able to reach, they have seen 
the races of men disappear: while impious ge- 
nerations have arisen on the tombs of their re- 
ligious parents, the young stork has never 
ceased to nourish its aged parent. I involun- 
tarily fell into these reflections, for the stork is 
the friend of the traveller: ‘it knows the sea- 
son of heaven.’ These birds were frequently 
my companions in the solitudes of America: 
I have often seen them perched on the wig- 
wams of the savage; and when I saw them 
rise from another species of desert, from the 
ruins of the Parthenon, I could not avoid feel- 
ing a companion in the desolation of empires. 

“ The first thing which strikes a traveller in 
the monuments of Athens, is their lovely co- 
lour. In our climate, where the heavens are 
charged with smoke and rain, the whitest 
stone soon becomes tinged with black and 
green. It is not thus with the atmosphere of 
Athens. The clear sky and brilliant sun of 
Greece have shed over the marble of Paros 
and Pentilicus a golden hue, comparable only 
to the finest and most fleeting tints of autumn. 

“ Before I saw these splendid remains I had 
fallen into the ordinary error concerning them. 
I conceived they were perfect in their details, 
but that they wanted grandeur. But the first 
glance at the originals is sufficient to show that 
the genius of the architects has supplied in the 
magnitude of proportion what was wanting in 
size; and Athens is accordingly filled with stu- 
pendous edifices. The Athenians, a people far 
from rich, few in number, have succeeded in 
moving gigantic masses; the blocks of stone 
in the Pnyx and the Propyleum are literall 

uarters of rock. The slabs which strete 
rom pillar to pillar are of enormous dimen- 
sions: the columns of the Temple of Jupiter 
Olympus are above sixty feet in height, and 
the walls of Athens, including those which 
stretched to the Pire as, extended over nine 
leagues, and were so broad that two chariots 
could drive on them abreast. The Romans 
never erected more extensive fortifications. 

“ By what strange fatality has it happened 
that the chefs d’euvre of antiquity, which the 
moderns go so far to admire, have owed their 
destruction chiefly to the moderns themselves? 
The Parthenon was entire in 1687; the Chris- 
tians at first converted it into a church, and 
the Turks into a mosque. The Venetians, in 
the middle of the light of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, bombarded the Acropolis with red-hot 
shot; a shell fell on the Parthenon, pierced the 
roof, blew up a few barrels of powder, and 
blew into the air great part of the edifice, which 
did less honour to the gods of antiquity than 
the genius of man. No sooner was the town 
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captured, than Morosini, in the design of em- 
bellishing Venice with its spoils, took down 
the statues from the front of the Parthenon; 
and another modern has completed, from love 
for the arts, that which the Venetian had be- 
gun. The invention of fire-arms has been fa- 
tal te the monuments of antiquity. Had the 
barbarians been acquainted with the use of 
gunpowder, not a Greek or Roman edifice 
would have survived their invasion; they 
would have blown up even the pyramids in the 
search for hidden treasures. One year of war 
among the moderns will destroy more than a 
century of combats among the ancients. Every 
thing among the moderns seems opposed to the 
perfection of art; their country, their manners, 
their dress; even their discoveries.”—i. 136 
—145. 


These observations are perfectly well- 
founded. No one can have visited the Gre- 
cian monuments on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, without perceiving that they were 
thoroughly masters of an element of gran- 
deur, hitherto but little understood among the 





moderns, that arising from gigantic masses | 


of stone. The feeling of sublimity which 
they produce is indescribable: it equals that 
of Gothic edifices of a thousand times the 
size. Every one must have felt this upon 
looking at the immense masses which rise in 
solitary magnificence on the plains at Stone- 
henge. The great block in the tomb of Aga- 
memnon at Argos; those in the Cyclopian 
Walls of Volterra, and in the ruins of Agri- 
gentum in Sicily, strike the beholder with a 
degree of astonishment bordering on awe. 
To have moved such enormous masses seems 
the work of a race of mortals superior in 
thought and power to this degenerate age; it 
is impossible, in visiting them, to avoid the 
feeling that you are beholding the work of 
giants. It is to this cause, we are persuaded, 
that the extraordinary impression produced 
by the pyramids, and all the works of the Cy- 
clopian age in architecture, is to be ascribed ; 
and as it is an element of sublimity within the 
reach of all who have considerable funds at 
their command, it is earnestly to be hoped 
that it will not be overlooked by our archi- 
tects. Strange that so powerful an ingredi- 
ent in the sublime should have been lost sight 
of in proportion to the ability of the age to 
produce it, and that the monuments raised in 
the infancy of the mechanical art, should 
still be those in which alone it is to be seen to 
perfection ! 

We willingly translate the description of 
the unrivalled scene viewed from the Acro- 
polis by the same poetical hand: a descrip- 
tion so glowing, and yet so true, that it al- 
most recalls, after the lapse of years, the 
fading tints of the original on the memory. 


“To understand the view from the Acropo- 
lis, you must figure to yourself all the plain 
at its foot; bare and clothed in a dusky heath, 
intersected here and there by woods of olives, 
squares of barley, and ridges of vines; you must 
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conceive the heads of columns, and the ends of 
ancient ruins, emerging from the midst of that 
cultivation; Albanian women washing their 
clothes at the fountain or the scanty streams ; 
peasants leading their asses, laden with provi- 
sions, into the modern city: those ruins so cele- 
brated, those isles, those seas, whose names are 
engraven on the memory, illumined by a re- 
splendent light. I have seen from the rock of 
the Acropolis the sun rise between the two sum- 
mits of Mount Hymettus: the ravens, which 
nestle round the citadel, but never fly over its 
summit, floating in the air beneath, their glossy 
wings reflecting the rosy tints of the morning: 
columns of light smoke ascending from the vil- 
lages on the sides of the neighbouring moun- 
tains marked the colonies of bows on the far- 
famed Hymettus; and the ruins of the Par- 
thenon were illuminated by the finest tints of 
pink and violet. The quulganes of Phidias, 
struck by a horizontal ray of gold, seemed to 
start from their marbled bed by the depth and 


| mobility of their shadows: in the distance, the 


sea and the Pireus were resplendent with light, 
while on the verge of the western horizon, the 
citadel of Corinth, glittering in the rays of the 
rising sun, shone like a rock of purple and fire.”’ 
—i. 149. 


These are the colours of poetry ; but beside 
this brilliant passage of French description, 
we willingly place the equally correct and 
still more thrilling lines of our own poet. 


“Slow sinks more beauteous ere his race be run, 

Along Morea’s hills the setting sun, 

Notas in northern clime obscurely bright, 

But one unclouded blaze of living light; 

O’er the hush’d deep the yellow , he 
throws, 

Gilds the green wave that trembles as it glows; 

On old £gina's rock and Idra’s isle, 

The god of Gladness sheds his parting smile ; 

O’er his own regions lingering loves to shine, 

Though there his altars are no more divine; 

Descending fast, the mountain shadows kiss 

Thy glorious gulf, unconquer'd Salamis! 

Their azure arches through the long expanse, 

More deeply purpled meet his mellowing 
glance, 

And tenderest tints, along their summits driven, 

Mark his gay course and own the hues of 
heaven, 

Till, darkly shaded from the land and deep, 

Behind his Delphian cliff he sinks to sleep.” 


The columns of the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius produced the same effects on the enthu- 
siastic mind of Chateaubriand as they do on 
every traveller:—But he has added some re- 
flections highly descriptive of the peculiar 
turn of his mind. 

“ At length we came to the great isolated co- 
lumns placed in the quarter which is called the 
city of Adrian. On a portion of the architrave 
which unites two of the columns, is to be seen 
a piece of masonry, once the abode of a hermit. 
It is impossible to conceive how that building, 
which is still entire, could have been erected 
on the summit of one of these prodigious co- 
lumns, whose height is above sixty feet. Thus 
this vast temple, at which the Athenians toiled 
for seven centuries, which all the kings of 
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Asia laboured to finish, which Adrian, the ruler 
of the world, had first the glory to complete, 
has sunk under the hand of ime, and the cell 
of a hermit has remained undecayed on its 
ruins. A miserable cabin is borne aloft on two 
columns of marble, as if Fortune had wished to 
exhibit on that magnificent pedestal, a monu- 
ment of its triumph and its caprice. 

“ These columns, though twenty feet higher 
than those of the Parthenon, are far from pos- 
sessing their beauty. The degeneracy of taste 
is apparent in their construction; but isolated 
and dispersed as they are on a naked and de- 
sert plain, their effect is imposing in the highest 
degree. I stopped at their feet to hear the wind 
whistle through the Corinthian foliage on their 
summits; like the solitary palms which rise 
here and there amidst the ruins of Alexandria. 
When the Turks are threatened by any cala- 
mity, they bring a lamb into this place, and 
constrain it to bleat, with its face turned to 
heaven. Being unable to find the voice of in- 
nocence among them, they have recourse to the 
new-born lamb to mitigate the anger of hea- 
ven.” —i. 152, 153. 


He followed the footsteps of Chandler along 
the Long Walls to the Pireus, and found 
that profound solitude in that once busy and 
animated scene, which is felt to be so impres- 
sive by every traveller. 


“ ]f Chandler was astonished at the solitude 
of the Pireus, I can safely assert that [ was 
not less astonished than he. We had made 
the circuit of that desert shore; three harbours 
had met our eyes, and in all that space we had 
not seen a single vessel! The only spectacle 
to be seen was the ruins and the rocks on the 
shore—the only sounds that could be heard 
were the cry of the seafuwl, and the murmur 
of the wave, which, breaking on the tomb of 
Themistocles, drew forth a perpetual sigh from 
the abode of eternal silence. Borne away by 
the sea, the ashes of the conqueror of Xerxes 
repose beneath the waves, side by side with 
the bones of the Persians. In vain I sought 
the Temple of Venus, the long gallery, and the 
symbolical statue which represented the Athe- 
nian people; the image of that implacable de- 
mocracy was for ever fallen, beside the walls, 
where the exiled citizens came to implore a re- 
turn to theircountry. Instead of those superb 
arsenals, of those Agore resounding with the 
voice of the sailors: of those edifices which ri- 
valled the beauty of the city of Rhodes, I saw 
nothing but a ruined convent and a solitary 
I zine. Asingle Turkish sentinel is perpe- 
tually seated on the coast; months and years 
revolve without a bark presenting itself to his 
sight. Such is the deplorable state into which 
these ports, once so famous, have now fallen— 
Who has overturned so many monuments of 

and men? The hidden power which over- 

rows every thing, and is itself subject to the 

Unknown God whose altar St. Paul beheld at 
Phalera.”"—i. 157, 158. 

The fruitful theme of the decay of Greece 
has called forth many of the finest apostrophes 
of our moralists and poets. On this subject 
Chateaubriand offers the following striking 
observations :— 
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“One would imagine that Greece itself an- 
nounced, by its mourning, the misfortunes of 
its children. In general, the country is uncul- 
tivated, the soil bare, rough, savage, of a brown 
and withered aspect. There are no rivers, pro- 
perly so called, but little streams and torrents, 
which become dry in summer. No farm-houses 
are to be seen on the farms, no labourers, no 
chariots, no oxen, or horses of agriculture. No- 
thing can be figured so melancholy as to see 
the track of a modern wheel, where you can 
still trace in the worn parts of the rock the 
track of ancient wheels. Coast along that 
shore, bordered by a sea hardly more desolate 
—place on the summit of a rock a ruined tower, 
an abandoned convent—figure a minaret risin 
up in the midst of the solitude as a badge o' 
slavery—a solitary flock feeding on a cape, sur- 
mounted by ruined columns—the turban of a 
Turk scaring the few goats which browse on 
the hills, enous will obtain a just idea of Mo- 
dern Greece. 

“On the eve of leaving Greece, at the Cape 
of Sunium, I did not abandon myself alone to 
the romantic ideas which the beauty of the 
scene was fitted to inspire. I retraced in my 
mind the history of that country; I strove to 
discover in the ancient prosperity of Athens 
and Sparta the cause of their present misfor- 
tunes, and in their present situation the germ 
of future glory. The breaking of the sea, 
which insensibly increased against the rocks 
at the foot of the Cape, at length reminded me 
that the wind had risen, and that it was time 
to resume my voyage. We descended to the 
vessel, and found the sailors already prepared 
for our departure. We pushed out to sea, and 
the breeze, which blew fresh from the land, 
bore us rapidly towards Zea. As we receded 
from the shore, the columns of Sunium rose 
more beautiful above the waves: their pure 
white appeared well defined in the dark azure 
of the distant sky. We were already far from 
the Cape ; but we still heard the murmur of the 
waves, which broke on the cliffs at its foot, the 
whistle of the winds through its solitary pillars, 
and the cry of the sea-birds which wheel round 
the stormy promontory: they were the last 
sounds which I heard on the shores of Greece.”’ 
—i. 196. 

“ The Greeks did not excel less in the choice 
of the site of their edifices than in the forms 
and proportions. The greater part of the pro- 
montories of Peloponnesus, Attica and Ionia, 
and the islands of the Archipelago, are marked 
by temples, trophies, or tombs. These monu- 
ments, surrounded, as they generally are, with 
woods and rocks, beheld in all the changes of 
light and shadow, sometimes in the midst of 
clouds and lightning, sometimes by the light 
of the moon, sometimes gilded by the rising 
sun, sometimes flaming in his setting beams, 
throw an indescribable charm over the shores 
of Greece. The earth thus decorated, resem- 
bles the old Cybele, who, crowned, and seated 
on the shore, commanded her son Neptune to 
spread the waves beneath her feet. 

“ Christianity, to which we owe the sole ar- 
chitecture in unison with our manners, has also 
taught how to place our true monuments: our 
chapels, our abbeys, our monasteries, are dis- 
persed on the summits of hills—not that the 

















choice of the site was always the work of the 
architect, but that an art which is in unison | 
with the feelings of the people, seldom errs far 
in what is really beautiful. Observe, on the | 
other hand, how wretchedly almost all our edi- | 
fices copied from the antique are placed. Not 
one of the heights around Paris is ornamented 
with any of the splendid edifices with which | 
the city is filled. The modern Greek edifices 
resemble the corrupted language which they 
speak at Sparta and Athens; it is in vain to | 
maintain that it is the language of Homer and 
Plato; a mixture of barbarous words, and of | 
foreign constructions, betrays at every instant | 
the invasion of the barbarians. 

“ To the loveliest sunset in nature, succeed- 
eda serene night. The firmament, reflected 
in the waves, seemed to sleep in the midst of | 
the sea. The evening star, my faithful com- | 
panion in my journey, was ready to sink be- 
neath the horizon; its place could only be dis- 
tinguished by the rays of light which it occa- 
sionally shed upon the water like a dying taper 
in the distance. At intervals, the perfumed 
breeze from the islands which we passed, en- 
tranced the senses and agitated on the surface 
of the ocean the glassy image of the heavens.”’ | 
—i. 182, 183. 


| 
| 
| 
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The appearance of morning in the sea of | 
Marmora is described in not less glowing co- | 
lours. 


“ At four inthe morning we weighed anchor, | 
and as the wind was fair, we found ourselves, 
in less than an hour, at the extremity of the 
waters of the river. The scene was worthy of 
being described. On the right, Aurora rose 
above the headlands of Asia; on the left, was 
extended the Sea of Marmora; the heavens in 
the east were of a fiery red, which grew paler 
in proportion as the morning advanced ; the 
morning star still shone in that empurpled light; 
and above it you could barely desery the pale 
circle of the moon. The picture changed 
while I still contemplated it; soon a kind of 
rays of rose and gold, diverging from a com- 
mon centre, mounted to the zenith; these co- 
lumns were effaced, revived, and effaced anew, 
until the sun rose above the horizon, and con- 
founded all the lesser shades in one universal 
blaze of light.”’—i. 236. 

His journey into the Holy Land awakened 
a new and not less interesting train of ideas, 
throughout the whole of which we recognise | 
the peculiar features of M. de Chateaubriand’s | 
mind; a strong and poetical sense of the beau- | 
ties of nature, a memory fraught with histo- 
rical recollections; a deep sense of religion, | 
illustrated, however, rather as it affects the 
imagination and the passions, than the judg- 
ment. It is a mere chimera to suppose that 
such aids are to be rejected by the friends of 
Christianity, or that truth may with safety 
discard the aid of fancy, either in subduing | 
the passions or affecting the heart. On the 
contrary, every day's experience must con- 
vince us, that for one who can understand an | 
argument, hundreds can enjoy a romance; 
and that truth, to affect multitudes, must con- 
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descend to wear the garb of fancy. It is no 
doubt of vast importance that works should 
exist in which the truths of religion are un- 
folded with lucid precision, and its principles 
defined with the force of reason; but it is at 
least of equal moment that others should be 
found in which the graces of eloquence and 


| the fervour of enthusiasm form an attraction 


to those who are insensible to graver consi- 
derations ; where the reader is tempted to fol- 


| low a path which he finds only strewed with 


flowers, and he unconsciously inhales the 
breath of eternal life. 


“ On nearing the coast of Judea, the first vi- 
siters we received were three swallows. They 
were perhaps on their way from France, and 
pursuing their course to Syria. I was strongly 
tempted to ask them what news they brought 
from that paternal roof which I had so long 
quitted. I recollect that in years of infancy, 
I spent entire hours in watching with an inde- 
scribable pleasure the course of swallows in au- 
tumn, when assembling in crowds previous to 
their annual migration ; a secret instinct told me 
that I too should be a traveller. They assem- 
bled in the end of autumn around a great fish- 
pond ; there, amidst a thousand evolutions and 
flights in air, they seemed to try their wings, 
and prepare for their long pilgrimage. Whence 
is it that of all the recollections in existence, 
we prefer those which are connected with our 
cradle? The illusions of self-love, the plea- 
sures of youth do not recur with the same 
charm to the memory; we find in them, on the 
contrary, frequent bitterness and pain; but the 
slightest circumstances revive in the heart the 
recollections of infancy, and always with a 
fresh charm. On the shores of the lakes in 
America, in an unknown desert, which was 
sublime only from the effect of solitude, a swal- 
low has frequently recalled to my recollection 
the first years of my life; as here on the coast 
of Syria they recalled them in sight of an an- 
cient land resounding with the traditions of 
history and the voice of ages. 

“The air was so fresh and so balmy that all 
the passengers remained on deck during the 
night. Atsix in the morning I was awakened 
by a confused hum; I opened my eyes, and 
saw al] the pilgrims crowding towards the prow 
of the vessel. I asked what it was? they ail 
replied, ‘Signor, il Carmelo.’ I instantly rose 
from the plank on which I was stretched, and 
eagerly looked out for the sacred mountain. 
Every one strove to shew it to me, but I could 
see nothing by reason of the dazzling of the sun, 
which now rose above the horizon. The mo- 
ment had something in it that was august and 
impressive; all the pilgrims, with their chap- 
lets in their hands, remained in silence, watch- 
ing for the appearance of the Holy Land; the 
captain prayed aloud, and not a sound was to 
be ot but that prayer and the rush of the 
vessel, as it ploughed with a fair wind through 
the azure sea. From time to time the cry arose, 
from those in elevated of the vessel, that 
they saw Mount Carmel, and at on I myself 
perceived it like a round globe er the rays 
of the sun. I then fell on my knees, after 
manner of the Latin pilgrims. My first im- 
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ression was not the kind of agitation which 
f experienced on approaching the coast of 
Greece, but the sight of the cradle of the Israel- 
ites, and of the country of Christ, filled me with 
awe and veneration. I was about to descend 
on the land of miracles—on the birth-place of 
the sublimest poetry that has ever appeared on 
earth—on the spot where, speaking only as it 
has affected human history, the most wonder- 
ful event has occurred which ever changed the 
destinies of the species. I was about to visit 
the scenes which had been seen before me by 
Godfrey of Bouillon, Raymond of Toulouse, 
Tancred the Brave, Richard Ceur de Lion, 
and Saint Louis, whose virtues even the infi- 
dels respected. How could an obscure pilgrim 
like myself dare to tread a soil ennobled by 
such recollections !"’—i. 263—265. 


Nothing is more striking in the whole 
work than the description of the Dead Sea, 
and the Valley of Jordan. He has contrived 
to bring the features of that extraordinary 
scene more completely before us than any of 
the numerous English travellers who have 
preceded or followed him on the same route. 


“ We quitted the convent at three in the 
afternoon, ascended the torrent of Cedron, and 
at length, crossing the ravine, rejoined our 
route to the east. An opening in the moun- 
tain gave us a passing view of Jerusalem. I 
hardly recognised the city; it seemed a mass 
of broken rocks; the sudden appearance of 
that city of desolat‘n in the midst of the wil- 
derness had something in it almost terrifying. 
She was, in truth, the Queen of the Desert. 

“ As we advanced, the aspect of the moun- 
tains continued constantly the same, that is, a 
powdery white—without shade, a tree, or even 
moss. At half past four, we descended from 
the lofty chain we had hitherto traversed, and 
wound along another of inferior elevation. At 
length we arrived at the last of the chain of 
heights, which close in on the west the Valley 
of Jordan and the Dead Sea. The sun was 
nearly setting; we dismounted from our horses, 
and I lay down to contemplate at leisure the 
lake, the valley, and the river. 

“ When you speak in general of a valley, 
you conceive it either cultivated or unculti- 
vated ; if the former, it is filled with bs ty 
corn fields, vineyards, and flocks; if the lat- 
ter, it presents grass or forests ; if it is watered 
by a river, that river has windings, and the 
sinuosities or projecting points afford agreeable 
and varied landscapes. But here there is no- 
thing of the kind. Conceive two long chains 
of mountains running parallel from north to 
south, without projections, without recesses, 
without vegetation. The ridge on the east, 
called the Mountains of Arabia, is the most 
elevated ; viewed at the distance of eight or 
ten leagues, it resembles a vast wall, extremely 
similar to the Jura, as seen from the Lake of 
Geneva, from its form and azure tint. You can 
perceive neither summits nor the smallest 
peaks; only here and there slight inequalities, 
as if the hand of the painter who traced the 
long lines on the sky had occasionally trembled. 

“The chain on the eastern side forms part 


of the mountains of Judea—less elevated and 
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more uneven than the ridge on the west: it 
differs also in its character; it exhibits great 
masses of rock and sand, which occasionally 
present all the varieties of ruined fortifications, 
armed men, and floating banners. On the side 
of Arabia, on the other hand, black rocks, 
with perpendicular flanks, spread from afar 
their shadows over the waters of the Dead Sea. 
The smallest bird could not find in those cre- 
vices of rock a morsel of food; every thing 
announces a country which has fallen under 
the divine wrath ; every thing inspires the hor- 
ror at the incest from whence sprung Ammon 
and Moab. 

“ The valley which lies between these moun- 
tains resembles the bottom of a sea, from which 
the waves have long ago withdrawn: banks 
of gravel, a dried bottom—rocks covered with 
salt, deserts of moving sand—here and there 
stunted arbutus shrubs grow with difficulty on 
that arid soil: their leaves are covered with 
the salt which had nourished their roots, while 
their bark has the scent and taste of smoke. 
Instead of villages, nothing but the ruins of 
towers are to be seen. Through the midst of 
the valley flows a discoloured stream, which 
seems to drag its lazy course unwillingly to- 
wards the lake. Its course is not to be discern- 
ed by the water, but by the willows and shrubs 
which skirt its banks—the Arab conceals him- 
self in these thickets to waylay and rob the 
pilgrim. 

* Such are the places rendered famous by 
the maledictions of Heaven: that river is the 
Jordan: that lake is the Dead Sea. It appears 
with a serene surface; but the guilty cities 
which are embosomed in its waves Sees poison- 
ed its waters. Its solitary abysses can sustain 
the life of no living thing; no vessel ever 
ploughed its bosom ;—its shores are without 
trees, without birds, without verdure; its wa- 
ter frightfully salt, is so heavy that the highest 
wind can hardly raise it. 

“In travelling in Judea, an extreme feeling 
of ennui frequently seizes the mind, from the 
sterile and monotonous aspect of the objects 
which are presented to the eye: but when jour- 
neying on through these pathless deserts, the 
expanse seems to spread out to infinity before 
you, the ennui disappears, and a secret terror 
is experienced, which, far from lowering the 
soul, elevates and inflames the genius. These 
extraordinary scenes reveal the Tand desolated 
by miracles ;—that burning sun, the impetuous 
eagle, the barren fig-tree ; all the poetty, all 
the pictures of Scripture are there. Every 
name recalls a mystery; every grotto speaks 
of the life to come ; every peak re-echoes the 
voice of a prophet. God himself has spoken 
on these shores: these dried-up torrents, these 
cleft rocks, these tombs rent asunder, attest 
his resistless hand: the desert appears mute 
with terror; and you feel that it has never ven- 
tured to break silence since it heard the voice 
of the Eternal.”’—i. 317. 

“] employed two complete hours in wander- 
ing on the shores of the Dead Sea, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of the Bedouins, 
who pressed me to quit that dangerous region. 
I was desirous of seeing the Jordan, at the 

lace where it discharges itself into the lake; 
but the Arabs refused to lead me thither, be- 
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cause the river, at a league from its mouth, 
makes a detour to the left, and approaches the 
mountains of Arabia. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to direct our steps towards the curve 
which was nearest us. We struck our tents, 
and travelled for an hour and a half with ex- 
cessive difficulty, through a fine and silvery 
sand. We were moving towards a litle wood | 
of willows and tamarinds; which, to my great | 
surprise, | perceived growing in the midst of 
the desert. All of a sudden the Bethlemites 
stopped, and pointed to something at the bot- 
tom of a ravine, which had not yet attracted 
my attention. Without being able to say what 
it was, I perceived a sort of sand rolling on 
through the fixed banks which surrounded it. 
] approached it, and saw a yellow stream which | 
could hardly be distinguished from the sand of | 
its two banks. It was deeply furrowed through 
the rocks, and with difficulty rolled on, a | 
stream surcharged with sand: it was the Jor- 
dan. 

“T had seen the great rivers of America, 
with the pleasure which is inspired by the 
magnificent works of nature. I had hailed the 
Tiber with ardour, and sought with the same 
interest the Eurotas and the Cephisus ; but on 
none of these occasions did I experience the | 
intense emotion which I felt on approaching 
the Jordan. Not only did that river recall the 
earliest antiquity, and a name rendered immor- 
tal in the finest poetry, but its banks were the 
theatre of the miracles of our religion. Judea | 
is the only country which recalls at once the 
earliest recollections of man, and our first im- 
pressions of heaven ; and thence arises a mix- 
ture of feeling in the mind, which no other 
part of the world can produce.”’—i. 327, 328. 


The peculiar turn of his mind renders our 
author, in an especial manner, partial to the 
description of sad and solitary scenes. The 
following description of the Valley of Je- 
hoshaphat is in his best style. 


“ The Valley of Jehoshaphat has in all ages 
served as the burying-place to Jerusalem: you 
meet there, side by side, monuments of the 
most distant times and of the present century. 
The Jews still come there to die, from all the 
corners of the earth. A stranger sells to them, 
for almost its weight in gold, the land which 
contains the bones of their fathers. Solomon 
planted that valley: the shadow of the Tem- 
ple by which it was overhung—the torrent, 
called after grief, which traversed it—the 
Psalms which David there composed—the La- 
mentations of Jeremiah, which 
echoed, render it the fitting abode of the tomb. 
Jesus Christ commenced his Passion in the 
same place: that innocent David there shed, 
for the expiation of our sins, those tears which 

uilty David let fall for his own transgressions. 
Few names awaken in our minds recollections 
so solemn as the Valley of Jehoshaphat. It is 
so full of mysteries, that, according to the 
Prophet Joel, all mankind will be assembled 
there before the Eternal Judge. 

‘The aspect of this celebrated valley is de- 
solate ; the western side is bounded by a rid 
of lofty rocks which support the vole of Je- 
susalem, above which the towers of the city 


its rocks re- | 
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| some wild olives, some plo 


| The sadness of Jerusalem, 





appear. The eastern side is formed by the 









Mount of Olives, and another eminence called 
the Mount of Scandal, from the idolatry of So- 
lomon. These two mountains, which adjoin 
each other, are almost bare, and of a red and 
sombre hue; on their desert side you see here 
and there some black and withered vineyards, 
hed land, covered 
with hyssop, and a few ruined chapels. At 
the bottom of the valley, you perceive a tor- 
rent, traversed by a single arch, which appears 
of great antiquity. The stones of the Jewish 
cemetery appear like a mass of ruins at the foot 
of the mountain of Scandal, under the village 
of Siloam. You can hardly distinguish the 
buildings of the village from the ruins with 
which they are surrounded. Three ancient 
monuments are particularly conspicuous : 
those of Zachariah, Josaphat, and Absalom. 
from which no 
smoke ascends, and in which no sound is to be 
heard; the solitude of the surrounding moun- 
tains, where not a living creature is to be seen; 


| the disorder of those tombs, ruined, ransacked, 


and half-exposed to view, would almost induce 
one to believe that the last trump had been 
heard, and that the dead were about to rise in 


| the Valley of Jehoshaphat.’’—ii. 34—35. 


Chateaubriand, after visiting with the de- 


| votion of a pilgrim the Holy Sepulchre, and 


all the scenes of our Saviour’s suffering, spent 


| aday in examining the scenes of the Cru- 


saders’ triumphs, and comparing the descrip- 
tions in Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered with the 
places where the events which they recorded 
actually occurred. He found them in general 
so extremely exact, that it was difficult to 
avoid the conviction that the poet had been 
on the spot. He even fancied he discovered 
the scene of the Flight of Erminia, and the 
inimitable combat and death of Clorinda. 

From the Holy Land, he sailed to Egypt; 
and we have the following graphic picture of 
the approach to that cradle of art and civil- 
ization. 


“ On the 20th Oct. at five in the morning, I 
perceived on the } ee and ruffled surface of 
the water a line of foam, and beyond it a pale 
and still ocean. The captain clapped me on 
the shoulder, and said in French, ‘ Nilo;’ and 
soon we entered and glided through those ce- 
lebrated waters. A few palm-trees and a mi- 
naret announce the situation of Rosetta, but 
the town itself is invisible. These shores re- 
semble those of the coast of Florida; they are 
totally different from those of Italy or Greece, 
every thing recalls the tropical regions. 

“ At ten o'clock we at length discovered, be- 
neath the palm-trees, a line of sand which ex- 
tended westward to the promontory of Abou- 
kir, before which we were obliged to pass 
before arriving opposite to Alexandria. At 
five in the evening, the shore suddenly 
changed its aspect. The palm-trees seem- 
ed planted in lines along the shore, like the 
elms along the roads in France. Nature 
seems to take a pleasure in thus recalling the 
ideas of civilization in a country where that 
civilization first arose, and barbarity has now 
resumed its sway. It was eleven o'clock when 




















we cast anchor before the city, and as it was 
some time before we could get ashore, I had 
full leisure to follow out the contemplation 
which the scene awakened. 

“7 saw on my right several vessels, and the 
castle, which stands on the site of the Tower 
of Pharos. On my left, the horizon seemed 
shut in by sand-hills, ruins, and obelisks; im- 
mediately in front, extended a long wall, with 
a few houses appearing above it; not a light 
was to be seen on shore, and not a sound came 
from the city. This nevertheless was Alex- 
andria, the rival of Memphis and Thebes, which 
once contained three millions of inhabitants, 
which was the sanctuary of the Muses, and the 
abode of science amidst a benighted world, 
Here were heard the orgies of Antony and 
Cleopatra, and here was Cesar received with 
more than regal splendour by the Queen of the 
East. But in vain I listened. A fatal talisman 
had plunged the people into a hopeless calm: 
that talisman is the despotism which extin- 
guishes every joy, which stifles even the cry 
of suffering. And what sound could arise ina 
city of which at least a third is abandoned ; ano- 
ther third of which is surrounded only by the 
tombs of its former inhabitants; and of which 
the third, which still survives between those 
dead extremities, is a species of breathing trunk 
destitute of the force even to shake off its chains 
in the middle between ruins and the tomb?’ — 
ii. 163. 

It is to be regretted that Chateaubriand did 
not visit Upper Egypt. His ardent and learned 
mind would have found ample room for elo- 
quent declamation, amidst the gigantic ruins 
of Luxor, and the Sphynx avenues of Thebes. 
The inundations of the Nile, however, pre- 
vented him from seeing even the Pyramids 
nearer than Grand Cairo; and when on the 
verge of that interesting region, he was com- 
pelled unwillingly to retrace his steps to the 
French shores. After a tempestuous voyage, 
along the coast of Lybia, he cast anchor off 
the ruins of Carthage; and thus describes his 
feelings on surveying those venerable re- 
mains. 


“From the summit of Byrsa, the’ eye em- 
braces the ruins of Carthage, which are more 
considerable than are generally imagined; they 
resemble those of Sparta, having nothing well 

reserved, but embracing a considerable space. 
t them in the middle of Febraary; the 
olives, the fig-trees, were already bursting into 
leaf: large bushes of angelica and acanthus 
formed tufts of verdure, amidst the remains of 
marble of every colour. In the distance, I cast 
my eyes over the Isthmus, the double sea, the 
distant isles, a cerulean sea, a smiling plain, 
and azure mountains. I saw forests, and ves- 
sels, and aqueducts; Moorish villages, and Ma- 
hometan hermitages ; glittering minarets, and 
the white buildings of Tunis. Surrounded with 
the most touching recollections, I thought alter- 
nately of Dido, Sophonisba, and the noble wife 

Asdrubal; I contemplated the vast plains 
where the legions of Annibal, Scipio, and 
Cesar, were buried: My eyes ht for the site 
of Utica. Alas! The remains of the palace of 
Tiberius still remain in the island of Capri, and 
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me search in vain at Utica for the house of Cato. 

of the terrible Vandals, the rapid Moors, 
passed before my recollection, which termi- 
nated at last on Saint Louis expiring on that 
inhospitable shore. May the story of the death 
of that prince terminate this itinerary ; fortu- 
nate to re-enter, as it were, into my country by 
the ancient monument of his virtues, and to 
close at the sepulchre of that King of holy me- 
mory my long pilgrimage, to the tombs of illus- 
trious men.”’—ii. 257—258. 

“ As long as his strength permitted, the dying 
monarch gave instructions to his son Philip; 
and when his voice failed him, he wrote with 
a faltering hand these precepts, which no 
Frenchman, worthy of the name, will ever be 
able to read without emotion. ‘ My son, the 
first thing which I enjoin you is to love God 
with all your heart; for without that no man 
can be saved. Beware of violating his laws; 
rather endure the worst torments, than sin 
against his commandments. Should he send 
you adversity, receive it with humility, and 
bless the hand which chastens you; and be- 
lieve that you have well deserved it, and that 
it will turn to your weal. Should he try you 
with prosperity, thank him with humility of 
heart, and be not elated by his goodness. Do 
justice to every one, as well the poor as the 
rich. Be liberal, free, and courteous, to your 
servants, and cause them to love as well as fear 
you. Should any controversy or tumult arise, 
sift it to the bottom, whether the result be fa- 
vourable or unfavourable to your interests. 
Take care, in an especial manner, that your 
subjects live in peace and tranquillity under 
your reign. Respect and preserve their privi- 
eges, such as they have received them from 
their ancestors, and preserve them with care 
and love —And now, I give you every blessing 
which a father can bestow on his child; pray- 
ing the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, that they 
may defend you from all adversities; and that 
we may again, after this mortal life is ended, 
be united before God, and adore his Majesty 
for ever!’ "’—ii. 264. 


“The style of Chateaubriand,” says Napo- 
leon, “is not that of Racine, it is that of a 
prophet; he has received from nature the sa- 
cred flame; it breathes in all his works.”* It 
is of no common man—being a political oppo- 
nent—that Napoleon would have said these 
words. Chateaubriand had done nothing to 
gain favour with the French Emperor; on the 
contrary, he irritated him by throwing up his 
employment and leaving his country upon 
the assassination of the Duke d’Enghien. In 
truth, nothing is more remarkable amidst the 
selfishness of political apostasy in France, 
than the uniform consistence and disinterest- 
edness of this great man's opinions. His 
principles, indeed, were not all the same at 
50 as at 25; we should be glad to know whose 
are, excepting those who are so obtuse as to 
derive no light from the extension of know- 
ledge and the acquisitions of experience ? 
Change is so far from being despicable, that 





* Memoirs of Napoleon, IV. 342. 
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it is highly honourable in itself, when it 
proceeds from the natural modification of the 
mind, from the progress of years, or the les- 
sons of more extended experience. It be- 
comes contemptible only when it arises on 
the suggestions of interest, or the desires of 
ambition. Now, Chateaubriand's changes of 
opinion have all been in opposition to his in- 
terest; and he has suffered at different periods 
of his life from his resistance to the mandates 
of authority, and his rejection of the calls of 
ambition. In early life, he was exiled from 
France, and shared in all the hardships of the 
emigrants, from his attachment to Royalist 
principles. At the earnest request of Napo- 
leon, he accepted office under the Imperial 
Government, but he relinquished it, and again 
became an exile upon the murder of the Duke 
d@Enghien. The influence of his writings 
was so powerful in favour of the Bourbons, at 
the period of the Restoration, that Louis 
XVIII. truly said, they were worth more 
than an army. He followed the dethroned 
Monarch to Ghent, and contributed much, by 
his powerful genius, to consolidate the feeble 
elements of his power, after the fall of Napo- 
leon. Called to the helm of affairs in 1824, 
he laboured to accommodate the temper of the 
monarchy to the increasing spirit of freedom 
in the country, and fell into disgrace with the 
Court, and was distrusted by the Royal Fa- 
mily, because he strove to introduce those po- 
pular modifications into the administration of 
affairs, which might have prevented the revo- 
lution of July; and finally, he has resisted all 
the efforts of the Citizen-King to engage his 
great talents in defence of the throne of the 
Barricades. True to his principles, he has 
exiled himself from France, to preserve his 
independence; and consecrated in a foreign 
land his illustrious name, to the defence of the 
child of misfortune. 

Chateaubriand is not only an eloquent and 
beautiful writer, he is also a profound scholar, 
and an enlightened thinker. His knowledge of 
history and classical literature is equalled only 
by his intimate acquaintance with the early an- 
nals of the church, and the fathers of the Catho- 
lic faith; while in his speeches ‘lelivered in the 
Chamber of Peers since the restoration, will 
be found not only the most eloquent but the 
most complete and satisfactory dissertations 
on the political state of France during that 
period, which is any where to be met with. It 
is a singular circumstance, that an author of 
such great and varied acquirements, who is 
universally allowed by all parties in France 
to be their greatest living writer, should be 
hardly known except by name to the great 
body of readers in this country. 

His greatest work, that on which his fame 
will rest with posterity, is the “ Genius of 
Christianity.’’ The next is the “ Martyrs,” 
a romance, in which he has introduced an 
exemplification of the principles of Chris- 
tianity, in the early sufferings of the primitive 
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church, and enriched the narrative by the 
splendid description of the scenery in Egypt, 
Greece, and Palestine, which he had visited 
during his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and all 
the stores of learning which a life spent in 
classical and ecclesiastical lore could accumu- 
late. The last of his considerable publica- 
tions is the “ Etudes Historiques,” a work 
eminently characteristic of that superiority in 
historical composition, which we have allowed 
to the French modern writers over their 
contemporaries in this country; and which, 
we fear, another generation, instructed when 
too late by the blood and the tears of a Revo- 
lution, will be alone able fully to appreciate. 
Its object is to trace the influence of Chris- 
tianity from its first spread in the Roman em- 
pire to the rise of civilization in the Western 
world ; a field in which he goes over the ground 
trod by Gibbon, and demonstrates the unbound- 
ed benefits derived from religion in all the in- 
stitutions of modern times. In this noble un- 
dertaking he has been aided, with a still more 
philosophical mind, though inferior fire and 
eloquence, by Guizot ; a writer, who, equally 
with his illustrious rival, is unknown, save by 
report, in this country ; but from whose joint 
labours is to be dated the spring of a pure and 
philosophical system of religious inquiry in 
France, and the commencement of that re- 
vival of manly devotion, in which the anti- 
dote, and the only antidote, to the fanaticism 
of infidelity is to be found. It certainly affords 
some countenance to the general opinion on 
the continent, that we are an age behind them 
in political thought, to find, that while the 
master spirits of France, taught by the suffer- 
ings, and emerging from the flames of a Re- 
volution, are recurring to the system of Chris- 
tianity, as the only secure basis of the social 
order, we are beginning to adopt the superficial 
infidelity which has brought these disasters 
upon their country ; and that while Chateau- 
briand and Guizot are following out the princi- 
ples of Robertson and Butler, we are reverting 
to the declamations of Raynal and Voltaire. 


-_—>——_ — 
From Fraser's Magazine. 


MARRIAGE IMPROMPTU. 


I was describing, or attempting to describe 
(when beguiled from my own reminiscences 
of Oxford into a foreign and less selfish train 
of thought, by the long-forgotten incidents of 
the rowing-match at Henley*), what it is to 
revisit, at the distance of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, the seat of our early education—to 
haunt, when ambition is dead within us, the 
scenes where it woke to apparently inextin- 
guishable energy—to tread, when the torch 
of hope itself is quenched beneath the “ pale 
glimpses” of life’s waning moon, the courts 





* See Museum page 366. 
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and halls last bathed in all the sunny splen- 
doars of its cloudless dawn. 

It is a species of moral martyrdom, but like 
all such, when braved at the call of duty, and 
endured, in the spirit of philanthropy, not un- 
mingled with a redeeming touch of feelings 
elsewhere wooed in vain. Life, in its fresh- 
ness, will steal once more over the soul, with 
the perennial verdure of the turf our ball 
seems but yesterday to have skimmed over; 
and the consciousness of our own decline and 
decay is lost in the venerable antiquity of the 
elms, which, like the giant revivers of litera- 
ture whose musings they first sheltered, make 
us feel children still. We forget, too, the 
world’s disappointments, where its “ busy 
hum” and “ dread laugh’’ come not; and end 
by wishing to dream out the remainder of a 
tranquil existence lulled by the chimes whose 
monotony our youthful impatience could ill 
brook. 

I left Oxford with a heart soothed and re- 
novated by early recollections and mature 
kindness. Two of my chosen associates still 
flourished there in perennial vigour of mind 
and body, filling the high places of their tran- 
quil commonwealth with equal dignity and 
urbanity, and cherishing towards them their 
less fortunate class fellow-feelings unchilled 
by time and distance. 

But perhaps the sunniest spot in that wreck 
of sunshine, which revived as a latter snmmer 
the “ green-places’’ of a long-desolate soul, 
was the accidental meeting of one dearer than 
the herd of college comrades—one who had 
not only laughed with me in the idle joyous- 
ness of youth, but wept with me in griefs 
under which even youth itself refused to be 
comforted. 

Unlike his bereaved and solitary compa- 
nion, Harry Sefton was a man of ties and du- 
ties—the honoured pastor of an attached flock, 
and the happy father of a promising family. 
His eldest son—a creature but too studious 
for his early age and rapid growth—was now 
at Oxford; and it was to share his college 
triumphs, and escort him in safety to his pa- 
rental home, that a lucky chance sent his fa- 
ther hither; while cne he searce knew to be 
in the land of the living was visiting (on, alas! 
less pleasing duty) the scene of their boyish 
acquaintance. 

Our fortunate meeting took place but a day 
or two before professional avocations obliged 
my early friend to quit Oxford; and as to 
part thus suddenly we both felt to be impossi- 
ble, my returning with him into Kent was 
rather taken for granted than proposed. I 
was not so familiar with happiness as to start 
an objection. A week or two of domestic fe- 
licity was too rare in my calendar not to be 
hailed with transport; and as for my time— 
who, alas! was there to quarrel with its allot- 
ment? So I was seated in the chaise with 
my friend of thirty years’ ing and his 
younger and graver second self, before I had 
Museum.— Vol. XX. 
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well asked myself why I was undertaking a 
tney of some couple of hundred miles. 
The shade of gravity which age had failed 

to shed over my elder friend’s brow, I could 
perceive, however, to flit across it occasionally 
during our journey, and, strange to say, the 
more frequently as he drew near to a lovely 
and well-beloved home. When I spoke of 
his fine family with a sigh of solitariness, he 
echoed it with one of solicitude, and was evi- 
dently anxious to reach home from deeper mo- 
tives than parental impatience. 

This home was just the beau ideal, or rather 
the beautiful reality of an English parsonage. 
Spacious as its owner's liberal heart, yet unos- 
tentatious as his hospitality, it was equally re- 
moved from castle and cottage, holding pre 
cisely that middle character which the priest- 
hood of England occupies as a blessed link 
between the extremes of society. It neither 
stood in a park nor a pasture, and never could 
by possibility have been mistaken for a villa. 
It was just a parsonage, placed in an ample, 
rambling, old-fashioned garden, whose gigan- 
tie hedges defied the sea-breezes of the adja- 
cent coast, and gave the shelter mushroom 
thousands cannot always purchase. So tena- 
cious was the rector of infringing on the an- 
tique character of the building, that he stea- 
dily resisted the proposal to convert into a 
glass-door a certain low parlour-window, 
through which man, woman, and child, had 
for generations untold, with more of agility 
than convenience, adjourned to the garden. 

At the gate of this garden we were met by 
a wife, whose looks bespoke her used to listen 
for a husband's footsteps, and by a whole 
troop of gay yet decorous young people. 
One, I presumed, was absent; for, after an 
anxious look around, and as soon as the 
storm of gratulations had subsided, I heard 
my friend say to his wife, “And how has 
Louise been since I left you?" “ Better,”’ 
was the reply; “ the dear girl struggles nobly, 
and #uch efforts are not long without their re- 
ward. But you must not expect too much 
either in looks or spirits.”’ 

I had the invalid’s plea for retiring awhile 
to my chamber, and the privilege of a friend to 
do exactly as I pleased; so that it was not till 
dinner-time that I met the object of my friend's 
anxious queries—a sweet, interesting girl of 
about eighteen—not beautiful enough for a pic- 
ture or a novel, but quite sufficiently so to wim 
the heart of a man of taste and feeling. She 
was better than beautiful: modest, graceful, 
and retiring, she grew upon the fancy as one 
gazed ; and every fresh look enhanced the im- 
pression made by the last. 

Of course my interest gathered strength 
and intensity from the hints [ had overheard 
of a mental conflict, the traces of which were 
legibly written on a face too ingenuous for 
concealment. The flush of cordial joy which 
had brightened her cheek on her father’s re- 








turn, faded into paleness as one of the boys 
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casually remarked of some trifling occurrence 
—* Ah! that was when Captain Darell was 
here,”’ and began calculating how far he might 
then be on his way to India; and when a lit- 
tle smiling prattler of a girl added, “ Dear 
Captain Darell! I wish he was here now!” I 
could perceive by the quiver on her elder sis- 
ter’s lip, that he had not gone unregretted by 
older hearts than little Lucy's. Mrs. Sefton, 
with maternal instinct, soon changed the con- 
versation ; and even Louisa insensibly shared 
in its cheerfulness ere the ladies withdrew. 

When my friend and | joined them in the 
drawing-room, after the most cordial glass 
I had for many years partaken, they were 
sitting in the old-fashioned bow-window, in 
that delicious twilight which sheds its holy 
calm on all around; and to which the moon, 
just rising over the softly curling waves, pro- 
mised to lend a yet tenderer charm. ‘“ What 
an hour and what a light for music!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Sefton; ‘“ Louisa, my love, I 
hope your harp is in order.” 

His daughter, who had been sitting in a 
dark corner, with her eyes fixed in evident 
unconsciousness on the wide expanse of sea 
which glittered under the rising moon-beam, 
replied only by drawing the harp gently to- 
wards her, and beginning—rather as if the 
expression of her own: sentiments than the 
mere echo of another's—Bayly’s beautiful 
ballad, “‘ Oh, no, we never mention her!" 

During the performance of this touching 
melody, every note of which, as it came forth, 
went straight to the heart, 1 had observed, 
from the position which I occupied, near the 
half-open window, a figure concealed among 
the shrubs by which it is skirted. At the 
conclusion of the song, I thought it right to 
mention the circumstance, though in a play- 
ful manner, to avoid alarming the ladies. 
** You have lovers of music in your parish, I 
perceive, Mr. Sefton,” said I carelessly ; 
“there has been a moon-struck amateyg en- 
joying Miss Louisa’s, behind that huge urbu- 
tus, for the last quarter of an hour.” 

Just then a privileged old Newfoundland 
dog, who was in the room, caught the stealthy 
step of the intruder without; and giving a 
short angry growl, jumped out at the low 
window after him. I felt half sorry for the 
harmless listener; but in a few moments the 
dog's stifled bark gave place to a whine of joy- 
ful recognition, and he again leaped into the 
apartment, wagging his huge tail, and closely 
followed by a young man, who, without 
speaking to, or indeed seeming to notice any 
other member of the astonished group, walked 
straight up to one who sat clasping for support 
the harp before her, and said, “‘ Louisa, I could 
not live without you! You will not be crueller 
than the winds and waves, which have sent 
me back to tell you so.”’ 

Reply there neither was nor could be. The 
falling girl slid from the sustaining instru- 
ment like a snow wreath from the mountain, 





man'sshoulder. While her father and mother 
rushed forward, the children exclaimed, “‘ Cap- 
tain Darell!’’ and I, who could not with im- 
punity brave the night air to escape, had no 
resource but to creep more closely into my 
corner, to avoid being in the way at such a 
critical moment. 

“ Philip Darell |’ said my friend, with more 
of sternness than I thought he could have felt 
or assumed, “‘ was it for this I reared and loved 
you, and bore with the way wardness of youth, 
but to have the bitter fruits of a yet more err- 
ing manhood poured into my unsuspecting 
bosom? Not content with well-nigh breaking 
the heart of my darling child, are you come 
back to mar, in very wantonness, the charita- 
ble office of time and absence?” 

“Judge me not so harshly, dear Mr. Sef- 
ton,’’ said Philip, as he bent with the intense 
anxiety of genuine affection over the partially 
reviving girl. ‘‘ Of my past conduct you can 
say nothing which a penitent heart refuses to 
echo—but oh! believe me now, when Provi- 
dence itself has sent the returning prodigal to 
his father’s door! His confession is soon 
made, and to one no stranger to the besetting 
sin of me and mine. We are a proud as well 
as ancient race, and pride drove me forth in 
cowardly silence from the roof beneath which 
my heart and treasure lay. I embarked for 
India with the barb of conscience and the 
pang of parting alike rankling in my. soul; 
and when a storm overtook us almost ere we 
left our port, I felt as if a doomed victim to 
my own pride and prejudice. Thanks to that 
salutary tempest which drove me back upon 
the shores of Britain, I am here once more to 
lay myself and my repentance at your gentle 
daughter's feet. All I ask is, that you will 
let her decide my fate. Be her decision what 
it may, I promise to submit to it without re- 
pining.” 

“My daughter shall decide, sir,"’ said Mr. 
Sefton, parental indignation still struggling 
with early partiality; “it is to her the deci- 
sion belongs: but it shall be upon my plain, 
unvarnished statement of the question. Look 
up, my darling Louisa, and tell me, as in the 
sight of God and your earthly protectors, are 
you prepared to risk your fate, for time and 
eternity, with one who could win your inmost 
heart, trifle with, and leave you perhaps for 
ever?” 

There was a pause. The hardy soldier 
frame of Darell quivered like an aspen-leaf. 

“ But he is here, father!’ whispered Louisa, 
raising for the first time her swimming eyes 
to those of her agitated supporter; and the 
parent felt that his appeal was answered, and 
the lover that his error was forgiven. 

“ Had I known, had I only suspected, that I 
was thus beloved,”’ exclaimed the young man, 
“‘ worlds should not have severed us for a mo- 
ment! Oh, Louisa! why was not this sweet 
avowal made weeks ago!” 
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“Would it have been half so precious, 
Philip,” asked Mr. Sefton, relaxing into his 
own mild manner, “ then as now, when utter- 
ed in the face of neglect and desertion? Sum- 
mer loves are like summer foliage, tarnished 
by the first untimely blast; but that which 
winter’s fury only serves to deepen is your 
genuine evergreen! God bless you together, 
children of my love and my adoption! If I 
sowed the seeds of virtue in your infant bo- 
som, Philip, may He ripen them to bless my 
child! She has been the joy and pride of 
many hearts at a British fireside—let her not 
regret it in the far land, where one alone 
must be to her as father and mother, and bro- 
ther and sister !"’ 

There was not, it may be believed, a dry 
eye in the family group, at this affecting ad- 
juration; and as the bright moonlight now 
poured a tide of unheeded radiance on their 
countenances, the mingled emotions legible 
there, might have defied the painter's art. On 
Darell’s manly features successful love, and 
the pride of returning integrity, were subdued 
by conscious shame and recollection of error. 
The children, bewildered between grief, and 
joy, and wonder, scarce knew whether to 
laugh or ery, and alternately did both. Mr. 
Sefton’s mild brow partook, like his language 
and feelings, of lingering severity and consti- 
tutional indulgence. 

Two of the group alone seemed absorbed by 
one single, overwhelming sentiment. The 
mother felt only that she had, perhaps for 
ever, lost her child; and Louisa, for the mo- 
ment, only that she had regained her lover. 
His return had been so unexpected, so hope- 
less, so utterly beyond the wildest dreams of 
romance, that she could only satisfy herself of 
its reality by lifting now and then her soft 
blue eyes from the mild bosom of her mother, 
to the beaming countenance of her betrothed. 
But even this delightful “ certainty of waking 
bliss” was not selfishly proof against long- 
cherished filial feelings. The warm tears that 
rained from her mother’s eyes on her depart- 
ing treasure, soon met an answering flow; 
and they retired to pour them uncontrolled 
together. 

When they were gone, Darell—to whom I 
was now for the first time introduced as his 
future father’s early friend, and who, I flatter 
myself, was happily unconscious of my pre- 
vious presence—proceeded to impart to us a 

circumstance connected with his sudden re- 
turn, which he had not courage to communi- 
cate without preparation to either Louisa or 
her mother, viz. that though he had, without 
a moment’s hesitation, forfeited his passage 
in the vessel in which he originally embark- 
ed, to fulfil his honourable errand, a delay of 
three days was all he had thereby purchased, 
as the fast ship of the season, of which, con- 
sistently with his honour and duty, he could 
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“ Are you prepared, Mr. Sefton,” asked the 
young man, “to crown your generous for- 
giveness, by giving me your daughter's hand 
to-morrow, and parting with her, alas! the 
moment the ceremony is over ?’’—* This is 
sudden,” said the father, meekly, after a short 
pause—“ To-morrow! What will my poor 
wife say to it?” 

“ Would to Heaven I could spare her the 
blow, sir! But the rules of our service ad- 
mit of no compromise, and no ship will sail 
during the next four months for my destina- 
tion. It is not to a superseded deserter you 
would wish to unite your daughter's for- 
tunes?””—*‘ No, no, my dear son,” said Mr. 
Sefton; “ you are but doing your duty, and 
God will enable me to do mine—ay, and even 
strengthen poor Mary to say, His will be done. 
It would be, in the words of Holy Writ, to 
‘strain at a gnat after swallowing a camel,’ 
to grudge you a few short days, after resign- 
ing the delight of our eyes to you for life. 
But there are minor matters to be considered. 
A voyage cannot be undertaken, and by a fe- 
male, without necessary preparations.” 

‘“* My dear sir,’’ said Darell, blushing as he 
spoke at his own inference, “I fear you will 
call me a sad puppy, if I tell you that I ven- 
tured, on the strength of a sanguine character 
and knowledge of your daughter's angelic 
sweetness, to write, on leaving the ship at 
Deal, to a friend of my mother’s in London, 
to have in readiness all that could possibly be 
required for a lady's comfort and accommoda- 
tion. ‘If I am the happy man I scarce de- 
serve to be,’ added I, ‘ you shall have notice 
to despatch them by express to the out port. 
If not, as you value my friendship, let me 
never hear of them more.’ ”’ 

“If I tell this to Louisa,’ said her father, 
forcing a smile, “she will draw back still. 
To bespeak the paraphernalia of an unwooed 
bride was indeed a bold stroke for a wife. 
But the exigency of the case must, I suppose, 
be admitted as an excuse. There was fore- 
thought in it, Philip, and that augurs well for 
the future. And now good night, my dear 
son! I must have leisure calmly to review 
the wonderful events of this evening, ere I 
ean remember them aright either in my peti- 
tions or my praises.” 

“T am sure,” said I, and most sincerely, 
“it will ever be numbered among my sources 
of thanksgiving that I have been present on 
an occasion of such deep and uncommon in- 
terest. Iam an old man, Captain Darell, and 
have lived to lose the angel object of an at- 
tachment, to which yours—excuse me for 
saying it—is as yet but as the willow twig to 
the oak of centuries. But, believe me, my 
feelings when I laid her in the dust were 
blissful, compared to what yours must have 

been had pot Providence saved you the agony 
of fruitless remorse. All's well that ends 








not avoid availing himself, was to sail within 
that period. 


well—and so I trust will your marriage im- 
promptu.” 
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The worn and harassed aspect of the good 
pastor, as on the following morning he alone 
joined Darell and myself at the breakfast- 
table, attested the conflict he had to sustain 
with nature, in reconciling his poor wife to so 
sudden a separation. But the conquest had, 
in mightier strength than their own, been 
achieved; and when Mrs. Sefton, encircled 
by her remaining children, looked in for a 
moment on us, there was a serenity of resig- 
nation on her countenance which seemed to 
oppress Darell more than clamorous grief. 

Louisa did not appear. There were pater- 





nal and maternal counsels to be received, too | 
sacred for even the ear of affection—and {filial | 
tears to be shed and wiped, too bitter for the | 
eye of affection to witness—and many a fer- 


vent prayer to be poured out, that a step 
so hastily though irresistibly adopted, might 
not prove a rash one. 
in heartfelt sincerity; yet Louisa wondered 


All this was done, and | 
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The proposal seemed an inspited one, and 
was carried by acclamation. An old sociable 
which the village afforded gave room for a 
party of younkers only to be equalled by Mrs. 
Gilpin’s famous one— 


‘* My sister and my sister's child, 
Myself and children three’’— 


to which the rector and myself served as bal- 
last; while his gentle wife sat, like a guardian 
genius, smiling on the new-born happiness of 
her children. What mutable, as well as “ pe- 
rilous stuff,’ we are made of! Faces lately 
bathed in tears were now all radiant with 
smiles ; and in the joy of having Louisa a lit- 
tle longer, even parents half forgot that they 
must resign her at all! 

Three precious days were spent at P . 
in that intensity of mutual affection which 
springs from impending separation ; but they 





| borrowed cheerfulness from hopes of future 


and was half ashamed to feel so happy. To | 


leave all, save one, whom she had ever loved, 


and yet not be entirely miserable!—to see, | 


even through her tears, the image of Philip 
Darell prostrate in penitence and passion at 
her feet ! 
consistent, and therefore—human nature ! 


It was strange, unaccountable, in- | 


There may be, and there have been, such | 
things as a merry wedding; but it must be | 
when those whom it unites have never had | 
cause to dread separation, and those whom it | 


separates look forward to speedy reunion. It 
was not so with the struggling and subdued 
group around the altar of , When its ve- 
nerable pastor pronounced, with a faltering 
voice and moistened eye, the words which 
made over to another the only one among his 
household treasures, as yet endeared to him 
by the hallowing touch of sorrow. 

It was mine to give, with the feeling of one 
to whom the very word marriage had long 
been sadly ominous, the trembling hand of the 
hardly conscious bride to him on whose usu- 
ally animated features the flush of triumph 
was quenched in the tears of a household. 
The mother stood rooted to the spot on which 
chance had placed her, pale and motionless as 
the rudely sculptured mourner on an adjoin- 
ing tomb; while the usually blooming bro- 
thers and sisters, with their white dresses and 
whiter countenances, might have passed for 
cherubs of monumental alabaster. 

The ceremony was over, and at the door 
stood the carriage which was to convey away 
the dizzy object of such a sudden revolution 
from her bewildered relations. To part at 
such a moment and under such circumstances, 
seemed ominous. A sudden thought struck 
me; and while the daughter hastily exchanged 
her bridal garb for travelling attire, I said to 
her father, ‘‘ Why lose a few precious hours, 
or perhaps days, which the winds may yet 
lend you of one so dear? Let me send for 
another carriage, and we will all accompany 
the dear couple, and see them safely on board.”’ 








reunion. Even Mrs. Sefton could survey 
with satisfaction Darell’s liberal and judicious 
arrangements for her daughter's comfort, to 
which one circumstance alone seemed want- 
ing. 
Time had not permitted the friend who 
provided all inanimate requisites for the voy- 
age, to secure the services of a respectable 
European female ; and Darell was inquiring 
of the captain, without much hope of success, 
for one among his humbler passengers to sup- 
ply the deficiency. 

“You could not have been in better luck, 
sir,’ answered the captain, “ if you had sailed 
as often as I have. There's a little Scotch 
lassie put under my special care by my mo- 
ther in the north, whom I have been some- 
what puzzled to stow away safely, as I don't 
think the black ayahs of my fine-lady passen- 
gers, or the soldiers’ wives in the steerage, 
the best of company for her. She seems tidy 
and good-humoured, and will make up by her 
lively rustic prattle for her want of experi- 
ence. She is going out at the request and 
expense of a faithful Scottish mechanic, and 
has about as much notion of India as of the 
moon. All she knows is, that Sandie is 
there, and that is enough, I'll send her to the 
inn to speak to her new mistress.” 

Annie came—and a purer bit of unsophis- 
ticated nationality never came from Nature's 
mint. On being asked if she was not afraid 
to trust the constancy of a lover she had not 
seen for seven years, she stared, as if not 
aware of the possibility that absence could im- 
pair affection :—‘ He'll surely be as blithe to 
see me as 1 am to gang sae far to see him, 
puir fellow!’’ was her simple and touching 
answer. “Are you not afraid of the voyage, 
Annie?” “No: we are all in His hand; and 
I cam frae Cromarty in a ship no half sae 
muckle.” “The climate, Annie, is none of 
the best, and many die there."’ ‘‘ What's or- 
dered, maun just happen: folk die aw gait.’’> 

It would have been cruel to shake a confi- 























denée sé consistent and well founded. When 
questioned on the subject of her capabilities, 
she quietly answered, “I can just do ony 
thing. I've been at the reading schule ever 
since [ can remember, and got a year’s writ- 
ing since Sandie sent hame the siller. I can 
wash, and bake, and spin, and work stcckings, 
and ony thing else I’m learned. I'm no ill at 
the uptak.” 

This closing testimony (albeit a friend's) 
proved correct. Annie turned out invalnable. 
Captain Darel], on their arrival, gave her 
away to Sandie ; and when both their mode- 
rate fortunes are made, Annie is to sail home 
with his “ bonnie, discreet, kind-hearted 
leddy.”’ Sriwyn. 

— > 


From Fraser's Magazine. 


THE MARTYR-STUDENT. 


I am sick of the bird, 
And its carol of glee ; 
It brings the voices heard 
In boyhood, back to me: 
Our old village hall, 
Our ebneell upon the hill, 
And the mossy gates—all 
My darken’d eyes fill. 


No more gladly leaping 
With the choir | go, 

My spirit is weeping 
O’er her silver bow: 

From the golden quiver 
The arrows are gone, 

The wind from Death's river 
Sounds in it alone! 


I sit alone and think 

In the silent room, 
I look up, and I shrink 

From the glimmering gloom. 
O, that the little one 

Were here with her shout !— 
O, that my sister's arm 

My neck were round about ' 


I cannot read a book, 

My eyes are dim and weak ; 
To every chair I look— 

There is not one to speak! 
Could I but sit once more 

Upon that well-known chair, 
By my mother, as of yore, 

Her hand upon my hair! 
My father's eyes seeking, 

n trembling hope to trace 

If the south wind had been breaking 

The shadows from my face ;— 
How sweet to die away 

Beside our mother's hearth, 
Amid the balmy light 

That shone upon our birth! 


A wild and burning boy 
I clomb the mountain's crest, 
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The death-wind is mr 
I hear, like a mighty rush of plumes, 
The Sea of Darkness flowing ! 
Upon the summer air 
wo wings are spreading wide ; 
A shadow, like a pyramid, 
Is sitting by my side! 
My mind was like a page 
of gold-wrought poms 
Where the rapt eye might gaze 
On the tale of glory ; 
But the rich painted words 
Are waxing faint and old, 
The leaves have lost their light, 
The letters their gold! 





' 


| 


| 


And memory glimmers 
On the s I unroll, 
Like the dim light creeping 
Into an antique scroll, 
When the scribe is searching 
The writing pale and damp, 
At midnight, and the flame 
Is dying in the lamp. 
—= 
From Blackwood's Magazine. 


THE HOUSE OF ORANGE. 


Tue origin of the illustrious family was 
German, and the name Nassau. They mount 
to the highest German antiquity, and the high- 
est European rank, for they boast of having 
given an Emperor Adolphus Nassau to Ger- 
many, at the close of the twelfth century. 
There is surer ground for the possession of 
the provinces of Gueldres and Zutphen, by 
their ancestor, Count Otho of Nassau, in the 
fourteenth century ; and his descendants either 
preserved or increased his possessions, until 
they stood among the most prominent of the 
great northern barons, and were deemed to be 
entitled to the first honours of the general 
Flemish government. In the commencement 
of the sixteenth century, on the return of 
the Archduke Philip to Spain, Engilbert, se- 
cond Earl of Nassau, was appointed by him 
Governor-General of the Netherlands; and 
from this period commenced the new f,rtunes 
of the family, which, after trying them by 
every difficulty that could develop courage 
and talent, ended by placing them upon the 
native throne. 

Engilbert died without children, but he left 
a brother, John, to whom, or rather to his 
able and gallant sons, he bequeathed his ter- 
ritories. On the death of Juhn, Henry of 
Nassau, the elder son, inherited the family 
possessions in the Netherlands. William, the 
younger, became master of those in Germany. 
Both brothers were favourites of fortune. The 
succession to the crown of Germany was the 
grand prize of the time. It was contended 
for by the two leading spirits of the age, 
Charles the Fifth and Francis the First, two 
men of great abilities, great ambition, and 
sharing between them all the resources of 
Europe. The contest was made still more 





The shadows turn'd to light. 
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striking by the complete contrast of their cha- 
racters: Francis, a Frenchman, when France 
was the land of chivalry, and made by nature 
to be the representative of his nation; daring, 
brilliant, and devoted to military fame; but 
rash, fickle, and voluptuous :—Charles, the 
German, in all the leading features of his 
mind, brave, calm, and persevering; but 
charged with mistaking obstinacy for firm- 
ness, and severity for justice, personal re- 
sentment for the rights of his empire, and 
personal prejudice for the honour of his reli- 
on. 
o'The governorship of the Netherlands had 
made Henry of Nassau familiar with the inte- 
rests of the empire, and his gratitude to the 
Archduke may have bound him to the cause 
of Charles. The young Emperor acknow- 
ledged, in the event, that to this powerful and 
zealous friend he was largely indebted for the 


crown ; and, as a proof of his gratitude, Hen- | 


ry was selected to place the diadem of the 
Cesars on his head at the coronation. But 
his fortunes were not yet complete. On the 
conclusion of the peace, he was deputed by 
Charles to do the stipulated homage to France 
for the counties of Flanders and Artois. The 
French king, struck with his acecomplish- 
ments, or anxious to conciliate so distinguish- 
ed a noble, offered him the hand of Claudia, 
sister of Philibert Chelon, the Prince of 
Orange. By this marriage, the principality 
of Orange came into the family; Philibert 
dying childless, and his territories descending 
to his nephew, Prince Reveus, the son of 
Henry and Claudia. 

The fortunes of the second brother, Wil- 
liam, were still more memorable. He distin- 
guished himself by his early and intrepid 
adoption of Protestantism, when this adoption 
menaced him with the power of the most 
profligate and formidable tyranny that ever 
crushed the human mind; and from him was 
descended a son, who was to fight the battle 
of religious truth with a genius and courage 
worthy of the highest name, and the most il- 
lustrious cause. That son was the great Wil- 
liam of Nassau, born in 1533, at Dillemberg, 
in the county of Nassau, and, by the testa- 
ment of Prince Reveus, who died without 
children, Prince of Chalons and Orange. 

The accession of Philip II. to the Spanish 
throne threw the Netherlands into universal 
alarm. It threatened them with all the pres- 
sures of a foreign government, and that go- 
vernment wielded by a tyrant with but two 
principles, bigotry and despotism. Charles 
had been stern and haughty, but he was a 
Fleming. He respected the public feelings, 
if he was jealous of the public rights ; and, to 
the last, the people forgot, in the bravery, the 
steadiness, and the grandeur of their country- 
man, the casual oppression by which he made 
them feel that he was their lord. But with 
Philip they had no tie; he was of neither their 
country, their habits, nor their language ; he 





disdained their nation; he scorned that com- 
merce on which they prided themselves; and 
he hated the privileges that distinguished 
them still more justly than their opulence. 
He was a Spaniard ; and the character, in that 
day, implied haughtiness, contempt of indus- 
try, fiery persecution, and a passion for carry- 
ing all things by the sword. Spain had taken 
the lead for a century in war; but it was war 
unmitigated by even those ruder graces that 
in other lands concealed its deformity. The 
Spanish Bellona wore no embroidered gar- 
ment, and no armour glittering from the hands 
of the “ artificer of the gods.” She was a 
naked savage, from head to foot dipped in 
blood, stalking through the field with prodi- 
gious power,’ but merciless in her triumphs, 
and knowing no close to conquest but massa- 
ere. The French of that day were the cava- 
liers of Europe, the Germans the soldiers, the 
Italians the hirelings, and the Spaniards the 
prize-fighters. 

The long duration of the Gothic and Moor- 
ish contests had turned the people into des- 
peradoes, and the chieftains into tyrants. A 
perverted religion had at once inflamed their 
pride and hardened their hearts. Their secla- 
sion from other countries had made them ig- 
norant of the general progress of manners in 
Europe, while their conquest of the Moors 
had swelled the national insolence, by the 
double triumph over enemies and infidels. To 
invest this powerful and extraordinary people 
with the highest facilities for disturbing Eu- 
rope, there was but one thing still required— 
money. The Spaniard was poor, and the ex- 
haustion of his country by a war of seven 
centuries, not less than his original scorn of 
commerce, seemed to place him at an im- 
measurable distance from the command of 
wealth. But there are resources in the sys- 
tem of things that singularly baffle the calcu- 
lations of man. Suddenly, and by a change 
little short of miraculous, a stream of gold 
was poured in upon Spain—an influx of wealth 
that made all past opulence poor, covered a 
nation to which the poorest community of 
Europe had been rich. The magnificent dis- 
covery of the Western World opened a trea- 
sure-house to the Spaniard, that, even to our 
day, neither national prodigality, nor the va- 
nity of kings, had been able to exhaust; and 
which continued pouring forth its gold and 
jewels, until the time came for retaliating 
tyranny by rebellion, and the long servitude 
of South America was righted by the sword. 

Charles V. had resigned his dominions on 
the 25th of October, 1555, in Brussels, in the 
presence of an assemblage of princes and nobles 
worthy of so solemn an occasion. The Ger- 
man empire was given to Ferdinand, his bro- 
ther; but his son Philip, constituted sovereign 
of the remaining and much more powerful 
share of his dominions, became in one day 
King of Naples, Sicily, Spain, and Duke of 
the Netherlands. 
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All power is comparative ; and, in the scale 
of Europe, in the sixteenth century, the tre- 
mendous power of Philip made all other sove- 
reignty kick the beam. While England was 
rude, still weakened by her civil wars, and 
embittered by religious distractions,—Ger- 
many, but the fragments of kingdoms, strug- 
gling for superiority or for existence, and still 
more enfeebled by religious distractions,— 
France, worn out by foreign defeat, festering 
with party struggles, and already feeling the 
first throes of that terrible conflict in which 
corruption, the civil sword, and foreign vio- 
lence, were to make the name of the League 
conspicuous among the calamities of nations, 
—Philip, in Spain, governed a nation of the 
first warriors of the world; in Italy, the mas- 
ters of the Oriental trade, the most brilliant 
known; and in the Netherlands, the most opu- 
lent communities, the most unrivalled manu- 
facturers, and the most vigorous, intelligent, 
and lordly race of merchants that ever tra- 
versed the seas. 

But the Spanish King was a native barba- 
rian. He had the haughtiness of his nation, 
without their magnanimity; he was by his 
nature a lover of human misery. He delighted 
in cold blood. All things combined to make 
him the most consummate of tyrants. Edu- 
cation had formed him for a bigot; the great 
talents, and universal power, of his celebrated 
father had made him envious of the fame 
which he had not the faculties to reach; and 
he resolved to be a conqueror, without milita- 
ry science or courage, and a despot, without 
the art to conciliate, or the power to bow his 
people to chaias. 

The Netherlands were the country of free- 
dom, and Philip's first exploit was to over- 
throw their privileges. A secret article in 
the treaty of Cateau Cambresis bound his 
late enemy to assist him with the French 
troops in his design; and thus fortified, he 
summoned the memorable assembly of the 
States at Ghent, in July, 1559. But he was 
met, at the first step, by an opposition whose 
source he could scarcely develope. His spe- 
cious declarations of respect for the national 
independence, were met by plain demands that 
he should give effect to his words by realities, 
that he should retrench his imposts, send back 
the foreign garrisons, and limit the high offices 
of state to natives. The last stipulations for 
once overcame the political wiliness of the 
tyrant. He burst out with the indignant ques- 
tion—“‘ Am I not a Spaniard? Would you 
deprive me?” 

His first attempt had now obviously failed, 
and in wrath he determined to return to Spain, 
and there brood over some new project of dis- 
simulation and revenge. One of those nobles 
who waited on him to pay their homage at his 
departure was the Governor of Zealand, Wil- 
liam, Prince of His last command 
was characteristic. It was an injunction to 
William to expedite the death of a number of 
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citizens suspected of Protestantism. This 
cruel command could scarcely have been heard 
by the noble nature of William without some 
cloud on his brow. Philip's sagacity had pro- 
bably long suspected the allegiance of Wil- 
liam to his career of perfidy. But he seems 
now to have found instant confirmation in his 
countenance. He charged him on the spot 
with having been the secret cause of his de- 
feat. The Prince simply stated, that all which 
had been done was “the public act of the 
States.’’ Philip, once more forgetting his 
disguise, shook him by the arm, and furiously 
exclaimed—*“ No, it was not the States, but 
you, you, you!” (No son los estados, pero vos, 
vos, vos!) He now sailed for Spain, never to 
return. 

William, whom his nation still call by the 
well-deserved title of Vader William, the true 
father of his country, was the eldest of the 
numerous progeny, five sons and seven daugh- 
ters, of the Count of Nassau, by Juliana, Coun- 
tess of Stolberg. It is no superstition to fol- 
low, in the lives of men destined for great 
influences on the world, the training by which 
Providence seems to prepare them for great- 
ness. The grace of William's countenance, 
or gratitude for the services of his family, had 
made him in his boyhood a favourite of the 
Emperor Charles, by whom he had been taken 
to Court, educated in all the knowledge of 
that day of profound and active statesman- 
ship, and trained to military command.— 
Charles had evidently conceived so high an 
opinion of his sagacity, that even when but 
a boy, his pupil was admitted to the most se- 
cret councils of the empire, amd was present 
at the private interviews with ambassadors. 
As a more open distinction, William, at twen- 
ty, was appointed bearer of the imperial crown 
to Ferdinand ; and by a still more important 
distinction, passing over all his generals, the 
Emperor placed him, still a youth of twenty- 
two, at the head of all his troops in the Ne- 
therlands, with the title of Generalissimo. 
William’s name at the court was descriptive 
—it was—Silence. 

Philip was a bigot still more than a tyrant; 
and his religious zeal was more formidable 
than his thirst of power. The tyrant strikes 
but at those who resist his authority ; the bigot 
includes in the more sweeping sentence, all 
who dissent from his opinion. The tyrant’s 
violence is public, the resistance is plain, the 
victims are numbered. The bigot’s violence 
is personal, its grounds are secret, and there- 
fore undefinable. Where suspicion consti- 
tutes guilt, no innocence can be secure; and 
where the innocent and the guilty are inca- 
pable of being distinguished but by the capri- 
cious judgment of a mind impregnated with 
the love of blood, the cruelty will be limited 
only by the want of power. 

Philip felt his despotism restricted by the 
great lords and opulent burghers of the Fle- 
mish provinces. But the populace lay below 
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the sweep of his sceptre. He declared the 
Reformation a crime against the state, and 
thus brought the blow down to the most ob- 
secure. At once to signalize his zeal for Rome, 
and to scourge a people whom, both high and 
low, he hated, he resolved to establish the In- 
quisition in the Netherlands. 

It was established in the year 1566. The 
provinces were at first disgusted at the sight 
of the monks and familiars of that dreadful 
tribunal stalking through the country, and 
pronouncing insults to common sense, and 
abominations to the spirit of Christianity, in 
the name of Heaven. They were next alarm- 
ed by their cruelty, and finally roused into in- 
surrection by the necessity of self-defence. 
The whole of the southern provinces became 
a scene, first of Romish execution, and next 
of popular revenge. The peasants abandoned 
their tillage, the workmen their manufacto- 
ries, all armed themselves, and all exercised 
a fierce retaliation on the monks, and their 
attendant ministers. The country was sud- 
denly in a state of ruin. 

To retrieve this ruin, now became the ob- 
ject of the great lords. The marriage of the 
Prince of Parma with the Vice-Queen, brought 
the majority of the higher ranks to Brussels. 
There they communicated their thoughts on 
the conduct of government ; and the manifesto 
of a confederacy was drawn up by De Mar- 
nix, Lord of Aldigande, a man of ability and 
fame, and signed by the leading barons. The 
Inquisition was the chief object of complaint 
in this celebrated paper, which concluded with 
a solemn pledge never to remit their efforts 
for its removal. This bold measure took the 
council of government totally by surprise. 
Their decision was fortunately postponed 
until the confederation had acquired firmness, 
and in April, 1566, when the council at last 
met to give their final determination, they were 
paralysed by the sight of the confederates as- 
sembling in Brussels, and marching in proces- 
sion to lay their remonstrance before the Vice- 
Queen. 

The confederates now wanted nothing but 
a connexion with the lower ranks to give them 
full vigour, and they found it in so simple a 
thing as a popular title. The transaction 
bears a striking resemblance to our own ha- 
bits, and reminds us of our ancient alliance 
in manners and freedom. 

The confederates celebrated their meeting 
by a public dinner, a thing so purely free, that 
under no despotic government has it ever 
been adopted. Three hundred of those emi- 
nent patriots dined together. De Brederode, 
Marquis of Utrecht, a man of the most an- 
cient birth, fond of distinction, possessed of 
remarkable powers of popular address, pre- 
sided. It was the complete type of a great 
English political dinner. The name which 
they should take was the topic, when one of 
the members started up, and indignantly ob- 
served of the insolence of the government, 


that on their remonstrance presented 
one of the council, the Count de Berlaimont, 
had contemptuously told the princess of Parma, 
that “she had nothing to fear from such a 
gang of mendicants.’”’ (Gueux.) 

The name was caught by instinct. Scorn 
for the sarcasm may have done something in 
the choice; while political sagacity may have 
done more. The title was instantly hailed 
with universal acclamation. To make the 
impression unalterable, De Brederode, without 
delay, added the deed to the word, descended 
from his chair, reappeared with a beggar’s wal- 
let on his back, and a beggar’s wooden cup in 
his hand, swore to the cause, drank the general 
health in his cup, and passed it round. As it 
circled through the hall, each man pledged 
himself to the cause. The wallet then went 
its round, was finally nailed to the wall in the 
general presence, and there, amid shouts of 
‘ Vivent les Gueuz!”’ hung, as the emblem of 
the night, the new palladium of Flemish li- 
berty. 

The Prince of Orange and the Counts Eg- 
mont and Horn had, by a remarkable exertion, 
abstained from adding their names to the con- 
federacy; yet, on this night, by an equally re- 
markable coincidence, they entered the ban- 
queting room together, were received with the 
distinction due to their high rank, and suffered 
themselves to be forced to join in the festivity. 
“* Vivent les Gueux!”’ rang on every side round 
them. The talismanic cup was put to their 
lips, and they unconsciously allowed them- 
selves, as they afterwards declared, to give 
way to this burst of irregular patriotism. 

But the pledge of the night did not vanish 
with its festivity. The confederates began 
by adopting the usual garb of the mendicant. 
The citizens of the Flemish capital, who had 
gazed, but a few days before, with pride and 
admiration on the stately procession of their 
native nobility, were now not less astonished 
to see them transformed into pilgrims. The 
grey cloak of the bedesman had universally 
superseded the velvet and the sables; their 
gold-hilted daggers were laid aside for the 
clasp-knife, their knightly swords for the sim- 
ple blade, with the wooden cup in its hilt. 
All their ornaments were confined to a gold 
medal on the breast, bearing on one face the 
image of Philip, and on the other the expres- 
sive emblem of two hands grasping each other, 
with the motto “‘ Even to the wallet,” (Jusqu’ 
@ la besace). Their numerous servants and 
retainers were clothed in the same costume ; 
and Brussels in a moment looked like the head- 
quarters of a new levy of the Crusaders. 

Two years of various fortune followed. The 
great sects of Anabaptists, Calvinists, and Lu- 
therans, equally sustained the popular spirit 
against their common terror and hatred, the In- 
quisition. Immense prayer-meetings, ‘headed 
by popular preachers, began to be held in the 
fields, to which the people came from all parts 








of the country, and came armed. Fear pro- 
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duced fanaticism, and fanaticism produced 
popular violence. The Romish churches were 
robbed, or torn to the ground. The troops 
were let loose to retaliate on the furious pea- 
santry. The country was covered with blood 
and flame. The Spanish King still dissem- 
bled, and the confederates still attempted to 
negotiate; but war was inevitable. The 
Prince of Orange, already marked out as the 
head of the rebellion, received a letter from 
Madrid, which gave him full information of 
the proceedings of the Council. He decided 
to retire, until he could strike a more decisive 
blow for his country ; and after vainly endea- 
vouring to persuade his friend, Count Eg- 
mont, to retire with him, and abandon all con- 
fidence in Philip's offers of conciliation, he 
left the States, and withdrew with his family 
into his German dominions. 

The heaviest scourge of kingly and monkish 
persecution was now to fall upon the unhappy 
Netherlanders. In August of the year 1567, 
a year which will be calendered forever in the 
annals of massacre, the Duke of Alva entered 
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Brussels at the head of a Spanish army. The | 


force was but fifteen thousand, but they were 
the “invincibles” of Europe, a movable co- 
lumn of the royal force, which, quartered 
through the country, and in possession of all 
the garrison towns, had already held the na- 
tion in awe. 

Alva was a true Spaniard, and might be 
taken for a representative of his country and 
his age. He had great faculties for war and 
state, activity, resource, knowledge of govern- 
ment, and the most intrepid valour. But his 
character was darkened by cruelty the most 
remorseless, and his knowledge only urged 
him to secure obedience by force. His poli- 
tical sagacity had but one secret for every 
thing, dissimulation while the victim was not 
in his power, and instant execution when it 
was. Spain, his native country, had taught 
him ferocity; Germany, where his chief ex- 
perience had been acquired, had taught him 
war; Italy had taught him artifice ; and thus 
gloomy, dexterous, and profound, he arrived 
in the Netherlands, to put in practice all the 
fierce lessons of his life, to trample down man 
in the field and the dungeon, and exercise 
with equal and sanguinary delight the scaffold 
and the sword. 

Alva’s first proceeding was to summon a 
general meeting of the council of state and 
the Knights of the Golden Fleece, these in- 
cluding the chief nobility. The unhappy 
Counts Egmont and Horn, still unwarned by 
the parting advice of the Prince of Orange, 
and urged by their fate, attended the sum- 
mons. They were instantly seized, and sent 





off to Ghent under a strong Spanish escort. | 


Philip had by this act declared war against 
his people; disguise was at an end, and he 
disclosed the whole guilty physiognomy of his 
system. By a royal proclamation the decrees 
of the hated Council of Trent were made law, 
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the conciliatory measures of the Vice-Queen 
were revoked, and last and most abhorred of 
all, the Inquisition was re-established in its 
full atrocity. His next step was to subvert all 
law, and place the lives of the people in the 
hands of a council of twelve, before whom every 
man who incurred his suspicions was to be 
tried. We have had but one tribunal in his- 
tory that could rival this chosen seat of mur- 
der, the revolutionary tribunal of France; but 
its cruelty was more merciful. The career of 
the revolutionary victims was short; they pe- 
rished at the moment by the bullet or the sabre. 
The cruelty of the Spanish tribunal enjoyed 


| the agonies of its victims still more than their 


death. It protracted pain through every re- 
finement of torture. It enlisted famine, na- 
kedness, the tardy death of the dungeon, the 
miseries of the scourge and the rack, the ter- 
rors of death in public by the axe and the 
faggot, the deeper terror of death in secret-— 
unconsoled by popular sympathy, or the glo- 
ries of having given a heroic testimony to the 
truth—into the service of a tyranny, which, 
not contented with infliction here, denounced 
the sufferings of a future world, haughtily 
claimed the privileges of a minister of the di- 
vine wrath, and by a daring impiety, beyond 
the reach and almost beyond the imagination 
of man, asserted the power to kill alike the 
body and the soul. 

But Alva missed his principal blow. “ Have 
they,”’ said Cardinal Granville, the former 
minister of Philip to the Netherlands—* Have 
they taken Silence ?’’ (William’s well known 
name.) On his being answered, “ No.”— 
* Well, then,” was the crafty politician’s re- 
ply, ‘‘ if that fish has escaped the net, Alva's 
draught is worth nothing.” 

But the time was now at hand for this great 
patriot and warrior to appear. Alva’s com- 
mission had virtually superseded all other 
authority, and the Princess of Parma, after 
having found herself turned into a cipher, 
solicited her resignation, and withdrew to 
Italy, to die. The trials of the imprisoned 
nobles commenced with a palpable determi- 
nation to shed their blood. Between the ar- 
raignment and deaths of the counts Egmont 
and Horn, there were but two days. On the 
3d of June they were brought to trial, and on 
the 5th, 1568, they were beheaded in the 
great square of Brussels. Then followed a 
long course of devastation among the nobles. 
The scaffold flowed with the most ancient 
blood of the land. The sittings of the tribu- 
nal exhausted even the murderers who pre- 
sided. They were often awoke from stupe- 
faction or sleep to pronounce sentence, and 
the sentence was always “ to the scaffold.” 

But all was imperfect without the seizure 
of the Prince of Orange. He was summoned 
to appear before the council, on pain of con- 
fiscation. He excused himself, on the plea, 
“that as a knight of the Golden Fleece, he 
could not be judged but by the king and the 
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knights.’’ His estates were confiscated with- 
out delay, his city of Breda was entered by a 
Spanish garrison, and the severest blow of all, 
his eldest son, William, whom he had left at 
the University of Louvain, in reliance on the 
immanity and sacredness of the place, was 
seized and sent to Spain, there to be kept as 
an hostage, and educated in popery. 

There is a time for all things; and history 
has no more important lesson, than that the 
highest abilities, and the most righteous cause, 
may be thrown away by hurrying that time. 
During the last ten years from the accession 
of Philip, the Prince of Orange possessed suf- 
ficient grounds for taking up arms, but his 
sagacity waited for the ripening of time. 
Within the last two years, he had been per- 
sonally urged by his friends and his brother 
to anticipate the vengeance of Philip, of which 
the assurance lay before him in documents on 
his table, by heading a national insurrection. 
Still he felt, by the strength of his own extra- 
ordinary intellect, or perhaps still more by 
the high direction of that Providence which 
raises up great men for its own great pur- 
poses, that the time was not come, and he re- 
sisted the solicitation. But the time was now 
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fully come ; he prepared to throw his life and | 


sovereignty into the scale, and from this hour 
never faltered. 

The scene which the ancient and opulent 
provinces of the Netherlands exhibited under 
Alva’s government, had already startled and 
outraged all the feelings of Europe. The 
cities were solitudes—the fields left waste ; 
or both city and field were the haunt by day 
of famine and beggary, and by night of arm- 
ed multitudes, inflamed by ruin and revenge 
against the oppressor, and, in their blind rage, 
confounding the innocent with the guilty. 
The soldier was now the only minister of jus- 
tice—Alva was the sole master of authority ; 
and to give the most fearful heightening of 
human evil in a word, the spirit of the govern- 
ment was the /nquisition. 

But powerful elements of resistance as are 
the despair and wrath of a ruined people, 
William had seen too much of the caprices of 
popular feeling, to rely on the multitude for 
the firm establishment of liberty. A more 
solid foundation was laid for his building. 
The Protestant princes of Germany had taken 
alarm at the progress of the Spaniards. Their 
religious feelings were pained by the suffer- 
ings of their fellow Christians; and under 
the double impulse of state necessity and a 
common faith, they offered their assistance to 
the champion of the reformed. William raised 
an army in Germany, and, with the prayers 
of every Protestant people to aid him in the 
righteous cause, entered Flanders at four 
points, and marched to meet the enemy with- 
out delay. The first encounter of this memo- 
rable war was on the 24th of May, 1568, in 
Friesland. The division under his brothers, 
Louis and Adolphus, fell upon the Spaniards 
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tuosity of the charge was irresistible, and the 
Spaniards were thrown into confusion, and 


defeated with great slaughter. The victory 
was tarnished only by the loss of prince Adol- 
phus. In the heat of the encounter he sin- 
gled out D'Aremberg—they both fell mortally 
wounded. But the victory was an omen of 
the fate of the war. 

A long succession of combats followed, and 
William experienced the fickleness of fortune. 
But he felt them like one whose strength was 
in the conviction that his cause was truth. 
He never despaired. From the lowest point 
of depression, he often sprang up to unex- 
pected victory. His genius shone brighter 
in the darkness of his circumstances. Some 
gallant capture, some daring surprise, signa- 
lized every movement, until the burden of the 
war devolved upon his single mind, and he 
gave proof that this alone was wanting to his 
victory. Unembarrassed by the council, or 
the aid of others, he at last brought out his 
own rich resources with greater vigour; he 
was now not merely the soldier, but the soul 
of the reformed cause, and proved that the 
higher orders of intellect and heart are never 
nearer triumph than when they seem most 
undone. 

It indulges the natural feeling of justice to 
think, that the two authors of these calami- 
ties did not altogether escape retribution. 
Philip was the most unhappy of kings. By 
his temperament, gloomy and miserable, he 
found food for his misery in the dissentions 
of his house. His son, Carlos, died during 
the war, and died by his command. His 
queen was said to have died of poison, ad- 
ministered probably by his jealousy. Spain, 
tortured by the Inquisition, and affrighted by 
the calamities of the palace, became doubly 
gloomy ; and of all the men of Spain, the most 
self-tormented was its master. 

Alva too suffered in his turm. His ferocity 
was at length felt to be impolitic; and the 
Council of Castile, lessoned into common 
sense and humanity, by the sword of the 
Prince, sent an order for his recall. In 1573 
he gave up the government, and returned to 
Spain, to submit to the frowns of a spirit as 
tyrannical and bloody as his own. He was 
employed no more; and retiring to Lisbon, 
died in 1582, aged seventy-four. It was his 
boast, that in the six years of his government, 
he had put eighteen thousand citizens to death 
on the scaffold. The boast ought to have 
been inscribed on his tomb. It would alone 
have entitled him to immortal infamy. 

Peace and war alternated under the suc- 
cessive governments of Requesens and Don 
John of Austria, the hero of Lepanto. But 
the catastrophe still advanced. A more dis- 
tinguished victory than was ever gained in 
the field, was achieved by the “ Union” of 
the provinces of Gueldres, Zutphen, Holland, 
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Zealand, Friesland, and the Ommelands; and, 
in 1579, the Republic was founded by the 
twenty-five articles constituting the Treaty of 
Utrecht. 

A military nation is not always a manly 
one; and the meanest and most atrocious ex- 
pedients for getting rid of an enemy, were 
frequent in the Spanish councils. Don John 
of Austria, the bastard brother of Philip, was 
taken off by poison, at the early age of thirty- 
three; and the murder was fixed on Philip, 
who was said to have suspected a treaty of 
marriage between this renowned soldier and 
our Queen Elizabeth, by which Don John 
was to have assumed the sovereignty of the 
Netherlands, But if there had been a doubt 
of Philip’s sanction of the principle of secret 
murder, it was decided by his proclamation 
against the Prince of Orange, published June 
the 15th, 1580. This edict may serve as an 
irrefragable evidence of the Prince's claims 
to the gratitude of his country; for its chief 
charge was his “ having introduced liberty of 
conscience into the Netherlands.’’ The do- 
cument is a singular combination of royal 
wrath with personal malignity. It reproach- 
es William with having, in forgetfulness of 
the favours of Charles the Fifth “ rebelled 
against his son;"’ and declares him a “ rebel, 
heretic, and hypocrite, like to Cain and Judas; 
of an obdurate conscience, a villain, the source 
of the Netherland troubles; a plague to Chris- 
tendom, and an enemy to all mankind.” But 
the practical part of this unkingly denuncia- 
tion was more formidable. It declared that 
the King did thereby “ prosecute and banish 
him out of all his dominions, forbidding any of 
his subjects to converse with, or relieve him, 
giving all his estates to those who would take 
them, and promising, on the word of a king, 
and as the minister of Almighty God, that to 
the man who would deliver him alive or dead, 
or would take aay his life, should be given, or 
to his heirs, five thousand golden crowns, with 
the free pardon of all past crimes, with a patent 
of nobility, if he were not already noble, and 
a reward to all who assisted him in the deed!” 
And adding, “furthermore, that all the ad- 
herents of the prince should be banished, and 
their lices and estates given to whosoever 
would take them.”” 'To this document, which 
sinks the civilized character below the savage, 
William replied by an “ Apology,” whose 
strong facts, and stern contempt, must have 
cut the tyrant to the heart. He declared in 
the face of Europe, that all the miseries of 
the Netherlands were due to the Spanish Coun- 
cils, as the result of their attempt “ to reduce 
the country to absolute slavery, in both reli- 
gion and civil rights—acting more like mad- 
men than politicians—like Rehoboam follow- 
ing the advice of a weak woman, and the 
Pope’s creature, Granville, who had told the 
king, that the father had chastised the people 
with whips, but the son ought to whip them 
with scorpions—and that for this purpose the 
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Inquisition had been brought in, which was 
the cause of all the public commotions. And 
if he had taken up arms against the king, was 
there not Henry the bastard of Castile, the 
great grandfather of Philip himself, who had, 
with his own hand, slain king Pedro the 
Cruel, his legitimate brother, and taken his 
kingdom, whose successor Philip was, and 
wore his crown to this day?” 

Having thus galled the tyrant’s pride, the 
Apology laid down the scarcely less galling 
principles of popular allegiance. ‘ Who can 
doubt,” says this wise and nervous paper, 
“that there is a reciprocal bond between 
prince and subject, by which, when the prince 
infringes his oath, the subject is freed from 
his allegiance? If the king of Spain was ad- 
mitted to be Duke of Brabant, on certain con- 
ditions which he swore to maintain, and yet 
has notoriously violated, the nobility are call- 
ed on to endeavour, by arms, (since no other 
means are to be found,) to preserve and de- 
fend their liberties, or be accounted guilty of 
treachery, perjury, and rebellion, to the States 
of their country.”’ 

To the infamy of the proposal for his mur- 
der, the prince replied by the most indignant 
of all sarcasms,—‘‘ Though the king had of- 
fered money to take away his life, he did not 
doubt of God's protection; yet that certainly 
the man could never be accounted a gentle- 
man who would murder for money, except by 
such Spaniards as, being descended from Moors 
and Jews, retained that quality from their an- 
cestors, who offered money to Judas to be- 
tray our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ into 
their hands, that they might crucify him.” 

The paper closed with an address to the 
States-General, pledging him anew to their 
cause; “he had already, for their sakes, lost 
his estates, his brothers’ lives, and his son's 
liberty; he was now willing to lay down his 
own life for the peace of his country, or to 
expend it in her defence.”” The States an- 
swered him by a high testimony to his merits 
and services, and desire that he should retain 
their administration, and the singular and 
honourable offer of a body guard. 

But the highest value of history is in its 
reinforcement to the principles that make na- 
tions free. The States signalized their tri- 
umph by a document which deserves to be 
immortal. It was the chief corner-stone of 
our own glorious revolution. This admira- 
ble paper, which bears date 1581, just a cen- 
tury before, was the ‘“ Edict of Renunciation 
against the king of Spain,’ and discusses 
all the grounds and limits of national alle- 
giance. 

“It being acknowledged by all mankind 
that a prince is ordained of God to pre- 
serve his subjects from all injury and vio- 
lence, even as a shepherd defends his sheep, 
and that the people were nerer created to be 
bondsmen and slaves to his will and pleasure, 
whether his commands are right or wrong; 
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but that he is advanced to that dignity to 
govern them by equity and reason, and to 
cherish them as a father doth his children, 
even with the peril of his life ;—if a king fail 
therein, and, instead of protecting his sub- 
jects, shall strive to destroy and deprive them 
of their ancient laws and privileges, and en- 
deavyour to make them bond slaves, his sub- 
jects are thereby discharged from all subjec- 
tion to such a sovereign, and are to reckon 
and esteem-him a tyrant, and that he is abso- 
lutely fallen from his former dignity and sove- 
reignty ; and the estates of the country may 
lawfully and freely abandon him, and elect 
another prince to protect and defend them, 
in his place; especially when his subjects, 
neither by prayers nor petitions, can soften 
his heart, nor divert him from his tyrannical 
courses, since they have no other way to pre- 
serve their ancient liberties, their wives, chil- 
dren and estates, which, according to the 
laws of God and nature, they are bound to 
defend.” 

The Edict then proceeds to the direct ex- 
pulsion of Philip from the sovereignty. 

** Now, it being apparent to all the world 
that king Philip of Spain, giving ear to cer- 
tain wicked counsellors, hath, in every parti- 
cular, broken all the oaths and obligations 
which he had entered into for the defence of 
these provinces, and hath determined to en- 
slave, ruin, and destroy them.—We, the 
States-General, being pressed by extreme ne- 
cessity, do, by a general resolution and con- 
sent, declare the king of Spain to be fallen 
from the government, dominion, and juris- 
diction, of these countries. And we are re- 
solved never hereafter to acknowledge him 
for our prince and sovereign lord; but do 
hereby declare ourselves, and all the inhabi- 
tants of these Provinces, to be for ever dis- 
charged from all manner of oaths and allegi- 
ance to the said King. July 26, 1581.” 

The Netherlands had been for some time 
contemplated as an open sovereignty, and 
the loose ambition of the princes of Europe 
was directed to its crown. The Archduke 
Matthias made his proposals, was received for 
a while, and then dismissed for a more pro- 
mising rival, the duke d’Alencon, afterwards 
Duke of Anjou, who, with the alliance of 
France, was presumed to be on the point of 
bringing the alliance of England, by a mar- 
riage with Elizabeth. The Prince of Orange, 
to whom the sovereignty was the right of his 
valour and hazards, again wisely awaited his 
time, and merely secured, by the treaty with 
Anjou, the subordinate sovereignty of Hol- 
land and Zealand, and the lordship of Fries- 
land, with the title of Stadtholder. 

But he was to receive a higher advance in 
popularity by an act intended for his destruc- 
tion. Elizabeth had finally rejected Anjou’s 
suit. Always jealous of her power, perhaps 


affected by the levities inseparable from a 
Frenchman, still more justly influenced by 
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her for the feelings of her people, 
which were all hostile to her marriage, the 
queen, now fifty years old, resigned coquetry, 
and dismissed her political lover. But her 
rejection was softened by personal compli- 
ment, and by the still more substantial boon 
of an auxiliary fleet. Anjou, thus sustained, 
saw all rivals disappear before him, entered 
the Netherlands in triumph, and was installed 
Duke of Brabant in the midst of great public 
festivities. 

Philip’s murderous proclamation was stil! 
without effect, but it had sunk deep into the 
heart of Gaspar de Anastro, « Spaniard, whose 
speculations in trade had failed, and who was 
living in gloomy poverty in Antwerp. The 
sum offered for the prince's assassination 
would retrieve his affairs at once. He open- 
ed his design to the Spanish governor of Gra- 
velines, through whom he obtained a promise, 
under the king's own hand, of a sum of money 
greatly exceeding the original offer.* But 
Anastro, either a coward, or afraid of being 
suspected and seized, delegated the act toa 
clerk in his house, a youth of twenty-three, 
called Juanillo, or, by his Flemish name, 
Jareguay. Jesuitism, the fruitful mother of 
guilt, could not suffer this crime to pass with- 
Juanillo was first con- 
fessed by a friar, and promised pardon and 
paradise. He was further told that a spell 
should be put upon him, by which he might 
enter the prince's presence invisibly, and 
then, disguised in the dress of one of the 
Duke of Anjou’s attendants, and blessed with 
the formal benediction of the priest, he was 
sent forward in full saintship to commit 
murder. 

That such monstrous perversions of the 
common feelings of nature, and the simplest 
dictates of religion, could find a way into the 
human mind, would be incredible, if it were 
not proved by many a bloody page in the an- 
nals of Popery. 

The 18th of March, the birthday of the 
Duke of Anjou, was fixed on for the deed. 
On that day the prince of Orange was to give 
an entertainment to the Duke in Antwerp, 
and among the multitude of guests and at- 
tendants, the stranger might escape detection. 
He entered the palace unobserved. His first 
purpose was to shoot the prince while he was 
at dinner; and he attempted to approach the 
table, but some obstacles continually occur- 
ring, he was then forced te wait until the 
guests rose. He planted himself in a niche 
in the hall through which the prince must 
pass, and on his coming close presented a pe- 
tition, and in the next instant fired at his 
head. William was, at the time, pointing 
out to a nobleman some tapestry on which 
the Spanish cruelties had been designed, and 
this slight bat characteristic circumstance 





* The sum is stated by some at 28,000 ducats, 
by others, 25,000 golden crowns. ‘ 
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probably saved his life. The pistol was fired 
so near, that it burned his ruff and his beard, 
but the ball struck obliquely, entering the 
throat, breaking one of his teeth, and coming 
out at the left cheek, but without hurting the 


tongue. 

William fell, covered with blood. All was 
confusion. Some of the guards rushed for- 
ward to help the prince, some to seize the as- 
sassin. Policy would have been satisfied with 
his arrest, for the discovery of his accomplices. 
But there was no time to think. One of the 
halberdiers drove his spear through the mur- 
derer, while at the same moment a page 
plunged his sword into his bosom. He was 
dead, but the papers, by a singular oversight, 
left in his possession, revealed the name and 
practices of the conspirators. Frogs’ bones, 
rags, and the other components of amulets, 
were found upon him, and showed that the 
wretched criminal had been wrought on by 
superstition, not less than by avarice. His 
master, Anastro fled, but Vereno, his fellow 
clerk, to whom the design had been first pro- 
posed, and Zimmerman, the Dominican, who 
had promised him paradise, were put to death. 
In the assassin’s pocket the Jesuit catechism 
was found, with a prayer to the ange! Gabriel, 
imploring ‘‘ his intercession with the Almighty, 
and the virgin Mary,’ to speed him in the 
murder. As if the proof of Popish interpo- 
sition was not yet sufficiently glaring, the 
Jesuits in subsequent years openly recognised 
the criminals as martyrs, gathered their rem- 
nants, and exposed them as relics to the wor- 
ship of the people. 

The news of this atrocious attempt spread 
consternation through the country. The first 
impression of the citizens of Antwerp was, 
that the Duke of Anjou had taken this un- 
worthy means of freeing himself from a dan- 
gerous rival, and the first impulse was a de- 
termination to expel the French. But Wil- 
liam, from the bed where he expected hourly 
to breathe his last, wrote to the magistrates 
that the assassin was a Spaniard, and entirely 
exonerated the duke. Spain exulted in the 
belief that he was slain. The reformed in 
every kingdom lamented for him as a loss to 
mankind. No man of his century was so 
much the object of European interest, as a 
champion or an enemy. But the grave did 
not close upon the panegyric. The wound 
was so dangerous, that the bleeding could be 
stopped only by a succession of persons for 
nine days pressing their thumbs upon it night 
and day. Lut it was stopped at last, and the 
mince, to the wonder and delight of the peo- 
ple, completely recovered. 

Anjou had been an unhappy selection for 
the head of a free state. Prodigal, profligate, 
and despotic, he determined to overthrow the 
constitution, and be a sovereign by the right 
of the sword. In 1583 he made a sudden 
attack upon Antwerp, with three thousand 
French troops, was beaten by the citizens, 
Museum.—Vol. XX. 
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driven in disgrace from the country; and 
when, after long negotiation, he was about to 
be suffered within its borders again, died sud- 
denly, as was supposed, by poison, at an age 
almost too early for ambition, power, or vicis- 
situde ; he expired at twenty-nine. 

The Prince of Orange was now within 
sight of the rank worthy of his services and 
virtues. The United Provinces offered him 
their sovereignty. The time and place of his 
inauguration were appointed, and he had al- 
ready arrived at Delft, where this high cere- 
mony was to be performed, when an event 
occurred which put an end to his labours and 
his life—to all but his fame. 

In May, 1584, a man of a striking counte- 
nance, and figure, about twenty-seven, of the 
name of Balthazar Gerard, made his appear- 
ance at the prince’s palace in Delft, bearing 
a letter, signed “‘ Francis Guyon,”’ represent- 
ing him as a friend of the reformed, and 
making offers of intelligence concerning the 
Spanish councils. In a few days after, he 
again presented himself, and exhibited to a 
member of the council deputed to communi- 
cate with him, some blank passports of count 
Mansfeldt, the Spanish general, as capable of 
being turned to the use of the States. The 
man’s manners, and the detail of his adven- 
tures, attracted the prince. His address must 
have been of no common order: for William 
once suffered him to bring intelligence even 
into his chamber, as he lay in bed, when the 
villain, as he afterwards declared, was on the 
verge of stabbing him. 

He now became affectedly pious, went per- 
petually to churches and chapels, and studied 
religious books. Having thus disarmed sus- 
picion, he applied for money to fit himself out 
for a journey, which he was directed to make 
to Count Biron, in France, relative to some 
use of the passports. Ten or twelve crowns 
were given him. With these he bought pis- 
tols. Now prepared for the murder, he wait- 
ed on the prince as he was going to dinner, 
and asked a passport for his journey. But 
the bloody business in his mind, so near its 
perpetration, produced a wildness in his voice 
and manner which startled the princess; and, 
in her alarm and aversion, she asked the 
prince what he could have to do with such a 
person. William, strangely unsuspicious in 
a time of universal treachery, and with a de- 
cree of blood out against himself, gently told 
her his purpose, and passed on. After din- 
ner, as he was ascending the staircase leading 
to the upper rooms, he found his applicant 
again awaiting him, holding a passport in his 
right hand, as if for signature. A cloak was 
thrown over his shoulders, concealing two 
pistols which he held under his leftarm. The 
prince had his foot upon the first step, when 

the assassin fired directly at his heart. Three 
bullets completely penetrated his body, enter- 
ing at the left side, and coming out at the 
right. The prince, standing upright for a 
No. 119.—2 U 
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moment, but feeling himself mortally wound- 
ed, exclaimed, with the piety and the patriot- 
ism which had been predominant through 
his life, “Oh my God! take pity of my soul, 
for I am sore wounded. My God, take pity 
of my soul, and of this poor people!” His 
strength now failing, he was supported in the 
arms of one of his attendants, who placed him 
upon the stairs. As he lay evidently strug- 
gling with death, the countess of Schwartzen- 
berg, his sister, knelt beside him, and asked 
if he did not recommend his soul to the Lord 
Jesus Christ? The answer was a faint “ Yes,” 
with his last breath. He was scarcely car- 
ried back into the dinner room, when he ex- 
pired. 

William died in the profession of Calvin- 
ism. But his education, his knowledge of 
mankind, or his vigour of understanding, had 
rendered him practically the Lutheran which 
he had been theoretically reared. His first 
teachers had been Lutheran; his residence at 
the court of Charles had made him Roman 
Catholic; the habits of his country and his 
time made him, at his maturer age, a profes- 


sor of Calvinism, but his tolerance, mildness, ! 


and magnanimity, entitle him to a less exclu- 
sive name; he was a Christian. 

The assassin, on this occasion, was not sa- 
crificed by the ill-judged zeal of those who 
must have looked upon his crime with repul- 
sion and horror. He attempted to escape, 
but was taken; he even attempted to justify 
himself, retorting on those who called him 
traitor, “That he was no traitor, and had 
done only what the king of Spain command- 
ed him to do; ending with the ferocious de- 
nunciation, “ If I have not slain him, cursed 
be my ill fortune!” 

But his stubbornness gave way with the 
excitement of the hour, and in prison he la- 
mented that he had yielded to the delusions 
of the Jesuits of Dole, whom he charged as 
the instigators of the murder; he wished that 
he had remained an humble tradesman in his 
own country of Burgundy, and not fallen 
into this fury; but sullenly concluded with— 
“ What was done could not be undone, and 
he must pay for it!’ He was executed four 
days after the murder with the savage seve- 
rities of the age, but he bore them with fierce 
determination, as he had declared that he 
would; he died without a groan. 

William had left four sons and eight daugh- 
ters. But the eldest, William, was a prisoner 
in Spain, since the time of his seizure at the 
University of Louvain. From thirteen to 
five-and-forty he was kept in this captivity, 
and probably owed his life only to the acci- 
dent of having had Philip himself for his god- 
father. 

Maurice, the second son, was now but 
seventeen years old. But the solemnity of 
the oath which he took over his father’s dead 
body to follow his principles, the necessities 
of the time, and the genius and gallantry al- 
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ready transpiring in this illustrious son of an 
illustrious sire, made the transfer of the go- 
vernment to him, not less a matter of wise 
policy than of national enthusiasm. 

He found the first step of his administra- 
tion incumbered by difficulties insurmounta- 
ble to all but the first rank of talent and intre- 
pidity. Alexander Farnese, the son of the 
former vice-queen, the princess of Parma, 
was at the head of the Spanish army, 80,000 
strong, in the Netherlands, with the first 
military reputation in Europe, and deserving 
it by the most consummate tactieal know- 
ledge, followed by the most unbroken good 
fortune. A scarcely less formidable opponent 
was to be found in the assistance of lord Lei- 
cester, the deputy of Elizabeth, whose inso- 
lence and inaptitude had thrown the States 
into utter confusion. For four years Maurice 
seemed to be hourly on the point of sinking 
with his sinking country. But despair is the 
heaviest crime that can be committed in a 
righteous cause. A deliverance was at hand 
from another point of the horizon. The va- 
nity and religious fury of Spain were to in- 
flict her own deathblow. 

In May, 1587, the celebrated Armada set 
sail from Lisbon and Corunna for England. 
Its destruction forms one of the proudest 
events in a history memorable for signal ex- 
ploits of conduct and courage. It perished 
in three days of battle. Of its 140 ships of 
the line, but a melancholy remnant ever re- 
turned; and from that day the star of Spain 
has gone down. The object of the Armada 
was persecution or extermination. It was 
baffled by circumstances so striking, that even 
in the glow of triumph, and the dejection of 
overthrow, the combatants on both sides cried 
out that the result was more the work of 
heaven than of man. The cause of England 
was holy, and well may she rejoice in this 
proof, among a thousand others, that the 
faithful defence of her freedom and her reli- 
gion, will never be left without an ally alike 
superior to human passion and human power. 

With the fall of the Armada fell the mili- 
tary renown of the Duke of Parma. He was 
to have commanded 30,000 troops in the in- 
vasion. But he came to the shore only to 
witness the appalling spectacle of the Span- 
ish navy torn to pieces by the English can- 
non, or flying along in flames. Mutual re- 
crimination embittered the correspondence 
between the Admiral and the duke; and his 
popularity at court declined, as an omen of 
his discomfiture in the field. 

A darker blight fell upon his name. His let- 
ters were discovered, acknowledging a share 
in the plot for murdering the Great Prince of 
Orange This has been doubted, in defiance 
of the evidence under his own hand, on the 
ground of a great soldier's honour. But he 
was an Italian and a bigot, and a bigot’s slave 
—sufficient links to have bound down a more 
reluctant mind. 
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Maurice began his career by driving the 
duke of Parma from before the walls of Ber- 
gen-op-zoom. He followed up his success by 
twenty years of battle; the capture of forty 
cities; the overthrow of the Spanish armies 
in three general encounters, the most remark- 
able of their time, and by a long series of 
naval triumphs, which placed the United 
States in the first rank of maritime powers. 

Parma’s clouded career was closed at the 

of forty-nine. He died in December, 
1592, of the effects of a wound received the 
year before, of vexation, and, as it was assert- 
ed and strongly believed, of poison, adminis- 
tered by Philip's jealousy of his influence 
with the Spanish troops, and his military 
name. 

A succession of governors of the Nether- 
lands fell before the enterprising spirit of 
Maurice, but the battle of Nieuport, (July 2, 
1600,) would alone have established his rank 
as a consummate general. 

The archduke Albert had taken the com- 
mand of the Spanish forces on his arrival in 
September, the year before Maurice, by a sin- 
gular novelty in Flemish war, attacked him 
in the depth of winter, and drove in the Span- 
ish posts. - But this expedition was merely 
the disguise for another of a more decisive 
order. Determining to strike a blow at the 
heart of the Netherlands, Maurice, with the 
most extraordinary secrecy, embarked the 
whole moveable force of the States, 17,000 
men, at Walcheren, in June, sailed and land- 
ed at Ghent, and instantly marched to the 
investment of Nieuport. 

The archduke, indignant at the surprise, 
suddenly collected a force of twelve thousand 
men, hastened to repel the invader, and began 
the campaign by a successful attack on the 
vanguard of the enemy, consisting of three 
thousand troops, chiefly Scottish companies 
under count Ernest of Nassau. Maurice was, 
for once, surprised in turn by this daring at- 
tack; but the Scots stood their ground with 
national valour, bore the brunt of the whole 
Spanish line, and retreated with the loss of a 
third of their force, only when they saw the 
army of Maurice prepared and moving up to 
action. The forces were nearly equal on both 
sides. But some source of peculiar dismay 
seems to have lowered the usual gallant coun- 
tenance of the Princes of Orange; for the 
commissioners of the States retired from the 
field to Ostend, and Maurice, calling round 
him his brother Henry, and a circle of young 
nobles who had come to make the campaign, 
advised them to retire in time. Henry, then 
but sixteen, spiritedly refused his brother's 
counsel, and his young companions followed 
his example. 

The action now began, by a charge of such 
desperation on the English force under Fran- 
cis Vere, that they were driven from their 
ground. But a column of their countrymen, 
under Horace, his celebrated brother, rushed 
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forward to their support, and the Spaniards 
were kept at bay again. The conflict that 
now ensued is described as one of the fiercest 
known in war. It was one general melée of 
the sword and pike along the whole front. 
The Spaniards fought to retrieve their ancient 
renown; the English from the natural hardi- 
hood of the people; the Dutch from national 
abhorrence of their enemy, and the conviction 
that for them there was no alternative be- 
tween total victory and irretrievable ruin. 
Four-and-twenty thousand of the bravest and 
most practised warriors were mingled and 
struggling with each other for life or death. 
At length the archduke, who had exhibited 
remarkable presence of mind and valour dur- 
ing the day, determined to crush his wearied 
opponents by a general charge of the Spanish 
cavalry, the finest in Europe. They ad- 
vanced, the struggle of pike and spear paused, 
and both armies stood still, as if to see the 
effect of this tremendous encounter. 

But Maurice had already provided for the 
emergency. While the Spanish squadrons 
were moving through the intervals of their 
lines, the Prince collected a battery of his 
heaviest guns on the spot where he expected 
the charge. The cavalry, in full gallop, were 
received with a deadly burst of fire. Horse 
and horseman were torn into fragments, or 
flung into the air. The whole of the cavalry, 
overwhelmed by this shower of balls, recoiled. 
At the same moment one of those accidents 
occurred which has so often, of itself, turned 
the fate of battle. The archduke’s charger, 
known by its splendid caparison, was seen, 
riderless, rushing through the field. An out- 
ery arose that the archduke was slain. The 
cavalry were already hastily retiring Som the 
storm of fire, upon their own infantry. The 
outcry produced an evident confusion in the 
Spanish lines. Maurice saw that the victory 
was in his grasp. He ordered a general ad- 
vance, plunged upon the disordered enemy, 
and turned the field at once into a scene of 
remediless slaughter. 

It is curious to observe how closely the 
features of this victory resemble those of the 
crowning triumph of the late war; fought, 
too, in the same portion of Europe. In Wa- 
terloo we see the same daring valour on both 
sides, the same mixture of personal feelings 
with the public hostility, the same rivalry of 
the two generals. We see the attack made 
by one army with desperate fierceness, and 
sustained by the other with still more unex- 
ampled fortitude. Even the details have a 
singular resemblance; the commencement of 
the battle by an attempt to overwhelm a wing, 
the continuance by a general attack along the 
line, the final assault by a charge of horse, 
the turning of that charge by artillery, and 
the gaining of the victory by a general ad- 
vance in the moment of the enemy's confu- 
sion. But there the similitude ends. There 
ean be no comparison between the numbers 
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of the contending armies at Nieuport and the 
hundred and sixty thousand who fought at 
Waterloo; between the results, the partial! dis- 
persion of the Spanish troops, and the forty 
thousand slain and prisoners of the French 
army—the partial conquest of a province, and 
the overthrow of the mighty empire of Jaco- 
binism ; between the limited fame of Maurice 
and Albert, and the hundred triumphs of 
Wellington, and the transcendent renown of 
that raiser and destroyer of sovereignties, 
warrior of warriors, Napoleon. 

The course of nature was now beginning 
to extinguish the hostilities which neither 
policy nor humanity could soften. In De- 
cember, 1598, Philip died, at the age of 
seventy-two; a man who had made his own 
misery in a degree almost unequalled in the 
records of despotic and cruel minds. He 
died calm and callous, devoted to the cere- 
monies of a superstition which gave his bigot- 
ed and bitter spirit full room for the exercise 
of its malignity, and loving it for its evil. 
His death was felt as a relief to mankind. 


Elizabeth, our own unrivalled monarch, his | 


perpetual enemy and conqueror, soon follow- 
ed him to the grave, (March 24, 1602,) in 
the seventieth year of her age, and the forty- 
fifth of a reign which, beginning in the se- 
verest trials, was carried on with combined 
wisdom and virtue, and closed in a general 
triumph of England, freedom, and Christiani- 
ty. In 1609, Henry IV. fell by the hand of 
an assassin, leaving behind him the most 
brilliant character of the most brilliant people, 
unequalled among kings for political science, 
among courtiers for personal grace, and among 
soldiers for chivalrous intrepidity; but de- 
oTuJeu im ins private name by the most dis- 
solute pursuit of pleasure, and in his public 
honour by the scandal, before God and man, 
of apostasy. To gain a crown, he forfeited 
his religion, and, after a few years, darkened 
by the scorn and distrust of the gallant men 
who had placed that crown upon his head, 
he died by the dagger of a priest of that reli- 
gion which he had insulted heaven to re- 
concile. 

The years of the Prince of Orange, too, 
drew to a close. Attaining the highest ho- 
nours as the champion of his country, he had 
been tempted by the fatal ambition to become 
its master. The resistance of its patriots 
made him suspicious, cruel, and despotic. 
A rival soldier, the famous Spinola, started 
up at the head of the Spanish armies, as if to 
tarnish the glories of his declining years; 
and after an unsuccessful attempt to raise 
the siege of Breda, the city of his ancestors, 
he retired exhausted to the Hague, and died, 
(23d April, 1625,) after a life of fifty nine 
years passed in the highest occupations of 
state and war. 

Maurice had never married, and his titles, 
and the still higher honours of his public 
duties, descended to his brother Henry Fre- 
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deric, the third son of the great William. 
Inheriting the genius and success of his fami- 
ly, the states-general in gratitude declared 
that the honours and employments of the 
Stadtholderate should be thenceforth heredi- 
tary in his house; and the decree was so- 
lemnly presented in a gold box to his son 
William, then an infant three years old. The 
Nassau line had now risen to the rank of so- 
vereigns, as the reward of signal conduct 
and heroism. But a still higher rank of sove- 
reignty was in reserve. In 1641, William, 
the only son of the Prince of Orange, mar- 
ried the princess Mary, the eldest daughter 
of our Charles the First. But dying in his 


twenty-fourth year, he bequeathed his digni-; 


ties toa son, William Henry, (born Novem- 
ber 4, 1650,) who was to realize om a larger 
scale the struggles and the successes of his 
illustrious race :—To fight the battle of civil 
liberty on the continent; to accomplish the 
still loftier supremacy of true religion in Eng- 
land. But the career of William the Third 
belongs to our own history too intimately to 
be traced here. 

The treaty of Munster, (January 30, 1648,) 
established the entire independence of the 
states-general of Holland and the United Pro- 
vinces; then gloriously coneluding a war, 
which, with the first intermission of hostili- 
ties in 1609, had lasted eighty years. 

William died childless. He was the last of 
the direct line of the great Prince of Orange, 
and his estates were bequeathed to prince 
Frison of Nassau, his cousin, and Stadtholder 
of Friesland. 

The defeat of the Armada had begun the 
fall of Spain, and she gradually sank out of 
the first order of nations. France, from the 
middle of the seventeenth century, had risen 
into her place, and become the great disturb- 
er. But the blows first given by William, 
and followed up with still sterner vigour by 
Marlborough and Eugene, at length broke 
down the strength of this restless and power- 
ful people, and the peace of Utrecht (Janua- 
ry, 1712) gave peace to Europe, wearied with 
useless slaughter. A remarkable change took 
place at this period in the sovereignty of the 
Netherlands. They were given by the treaty 
to Charles the Sixth, the new emperor, and 
former rival of Philip of France, the new 
king of Spain. They were thenceforth the 
Austrian Netherlands; and thus the haughty 
country which had so long perverted its 
power over the Belgian provinces, saw at 
once her foreign territories given to a stran- 
ger, and a stranger wading through her blood 
to the native throne. 

But the punishment of Spain, the head- 
quarters of Popery, was not yet complete. 
She sank from obscurity to obscurity, until 
her once mighty name became obsolete in 
Europe, or known only as the instrument 
and victim of France; always defeated in 
war, yet suffering in peace more than the 

















poverty, the tyranny, and the waste of war, 
and finally retaining nothing of herself but 
her love of private revenge, her haughty 
scorn of industry, her barbarian hatred of 
knowledge, and her fierce devotedness to the 
most mindless, melancholy, and cruel of all 
superstitions. She was to be roused from this 
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Vander Noot, an advocate of some popular ta- 
lent and activity. An Austrian army marched 
upon Brabant, and the bayonet decided the 
quarrel of the theologians. Vander Noot 
fled, returned in the first relaxation of arms, 
was named by his adherents Agent Plenipo- 
tentiary of Brabant, and continued to perplex 





apathy in our own time, but it was only by 
the most terrible infliction of war on record; 


a contest which mingled all the elements of 


civil and foreign hostility. Even this storm 

had not the power to stimulate her to per- 

manent vigour. She grew tired of the gene- 

rous labour of freedom, cast away the burden 

of constitution, and has again voluntarily lain 
* down in chains. 

Policy and family alliance still continued 
to join the interests of Holland and England. 
In 1734, the young Prince of Orange, the 
successor of his father in the Stadtholderate 
of Friesland, married the Princess Anne, the 
daughter of George the Second. The Seven 
Years’ war, in which Frederic of Prussia and 
Maria Theresa fought for the German crown, 
brought Louis the Fifleenth as a conqueror to 
the borders of the States. Their danger awoke 
them to a recollection of the line from which 
they had so often derived security. William 
the Fourth was proclaimed Stadtholder-Gene- 
ral, and the dignity was finally made heredi- 
tary in both the male and female descent of 
Orange Nassau. 
1751, after a reign rendered fortunately ob- 
seure by the general peace of Europe, and 
was succeeded by his son William the Fifth, 
who connected his family with Prussia by a 
marriage with the niece of Frederic the Great 
in 1766. All now seemed secure. But a 
burst of evils, such as had never shaken Eu- 


rope before, and whose shock still vibrates | 


The Stadtholder died in | 


the philosophy of the free-thinking empe- 
ror. 

But a new and more fearful spirit was now 
| rising from the cloud of popular commotion. 
| Young republicanism started up by the side 
of ancient prejudice, and soon outstripped the 
tardy movements of its predecessor. The 
leader of this aspiring party was also an advo- 

cate, Vanck, a man of vigorous ability, but 
inflamed with a passion for overthrow. One 
| influence more was alone wanting, and it was 
found in Vander Mersh, a soldier of fortune, 
who put himself at the head of the patriot le- 
vies, and in a variety of encounters with the 
| imperial troops displayed extraordinary con- 
| 
| 
| 





} 
| 
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duct and intrepidity. The Austrian generals, 
surrounded by national insurrection, were pa- 
ralysed; Brabant and Flanders were cleared 
of their troops ; the leader of revolution made 
his triumphal entry into Brussels in 1790; 
and the seven southern provinces of the 
Netherlands, adopting the example of the 
northern, published their Confederation, by 
the title of the United States of Belgium, to 
the world. 

In later days, we have seen Belgium bor- 
row its revolution from France, but France 
had been the first borrower. The Belgium 
Revolution of 1790 was the French Revolu- 
tion of 1793, but on a smaller scale, and for- 
tunately unstained with royal blood. We find 
the same commencement in justified popular 
discontent—the same sudden mixture of an 


through all nations, was preparing in the | aversion to all authority—the same predomi- 
| nance of perverted law and unprincipled force 
Frederic and Maria Theresa, scarcely re- | the same elevation of obscure soldiership to 


leased from mutual slaughter, and Catherine | 
| institutions, and the regular forces of the state 


midst of this profound tranquillity. 


of Russia, whose hands were scarcely free 
from the chains with which she had been 
threatened by her barbarian and half-mad 
husband, startled Europe, and consigned their 
own names to eternal infamy, by the seizure 
of Poland, 

It is as easy to trace, as it is impossible to 
doubt, the tremendous retribution which fol- 
lowed. The first blow fell on Austria. A 
sudden spirit of change, then new to Europe, 
started up in the Austrian Netherlands. There 
was something to praise as well as something 
to blame in this revolution. Joseph the Se- 
cond, who had succeeded the Empress Maria 
Theresa, was a reformer; but he was a royal 
reformer, and his subjects naturally distrusted 
the liberty that came enforced by Austrian 
dragoons. Joseph was a Voltairist ; and when 
he proclaimed religious toleration, the priest- 
hood and the people alike shrunk from the 
boon offered to religion by infidelity. The 
first tumults broke out in Brussels, headed by 











military rank—the same defeat of established 


| —the same creation of a republic, and the 


same submission to a Dictator. 

But here the comparison ends, and France, 
commissioned first to astonish, and then to 
scourge Europe, went on from strength to 
strength, from crime to crime, and from tri- 
umph to triumph, with an atrocious grandeur, 
which suffered no minor object to engross the 
eye—the parent revolution withered away, 
and was forgotten in the shadow of its gigantic 
offspring. But short-lived as it was, it en- 
joyed the triumph of having baffled the most 
powerfal monarch of Europe. Joseph's last 
words were, that Belgium had sent him to his 
grave, (20th Jan. 1791.) 

With this commotion raging at her gates, 
Holland could not be long tranquil. A party 
arose which proclaimed themselves the Friends 
of the People, began by attempting the over- 
throw of the government. The Stadtholder 
was suddenly deprived of the command of the 
2U2 
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troops, and removed from all his offices. The 
injured prince justly appealed to his allies. 
He was soon redressed. England declared 
her strong displeasure ; and Prussia, sending 
an army of 20,000 men under the Duke of 
Brunswick, in a three weeks’ campaign swept 
the mob of patriotism from the land, and re- 
stored the sovereign. 

But revolution was to be conqueror at last. 
The French Republic poured its troops into 
the Belgian provinces. Insurrection had there 
already done its work, and the famous victory 
of Jamappes, gained by Dumourier, and the 
still more famous victory of Fleurus by Piche- 
gru, less conquered the Netherlands than se- 
conded the wishes of the people for the fall of 
the Austrian supremacy. But French repub- 
licanism never forgot French aggrandizement. 
To the popular indignation, the Netherlands 
were finally declared, by the treaty of Campo- 
Formio, (17th of October, 1797,) a portion of 
France, and the nation was left to feel the dis- 
grace of political extinction, and probably to 
repent the follies of a too rash zeal for an ill 
understood liberty. 

The next French conquest was Holland. 
A frost of signal intensity turned the natural 
defences of the country, the rivers and mo- 
rasses, into bridges for the enemy's march. 
Pichegru, at the head of 100,000 troops, 
exulting with victory, and still more exulting 
with the wild animation of republicanism, 
awept all obstacles before him, overpowered, 
in a series of desperate encounters, the steady 
valour of the British army, commanded by the 
Duke of York, with a bravery, and even with 
a talent, which nothing but party could deny, 
but which were rendered fruitless to all but 
the national honour by the smallness of his 
force, and the irresistible circumstances of the 
time; and, proclaiming universal freedom, 
advanced to the capital. The stadtholder with- 
drew, but not by an ignominious flight. He 
repaired to the presence of the States-Gene- 
ral, then sitting at the Hague, formally depo- 
sited his power in their hands antil better 
times, and then embarked for England, the 
common refuge of exiled royalty and religion. 
The French general proclaimed the downfall 
of priestcraft and kingcraft, and followed the 
proclamation by the demand of a hundred mil- 
lions of florins ! 

Holland had now to feel the full caprice of 
her formidable deliverer. She was declared 
the Batavian Republic, to please the demo- 
eracy of France; she was next declared a 
monarchy, to give a crown to Louis, the bro- 
ther of Napoleon ; and she was finally declared 
a province of France, to feed the insatiable 
ambition of Napoleon himself. In all the 
changes, she was crushed, plundered, and in- 
sulted, like a bond-slave. 

But the ruin of the French armies in the 
great campaign of Moscow, which revived the 
hopes of Europe, awoke the vigour of Hol- 
land. Insurrection spread through the smaller 
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towns; deputies were sent to invite the son 
of the late Stadtholder, the present King, to 
resume the government. He was proclaimed 
in the Hague, (17th November, 1813,) and 
on the 30th, the Prince, escorted by a small 
force of 200 English marines, landed, and was 
received with universal joy. The writer of 
the present sketch was in Holland at this pe- 
riod, and can give full testimony to the popu- 
lar delight. William, the sixth Stadtholder, 
was inaugurated by the title of Sovereign 
Prince, at Amsterdam, in March, 1814. The 
treaty of Paris, (30th May, 1814,) confirmed 
by the treaty of London, gave a new extent 
to his dominions. It decided the union of 
Belgium and Holland as one monarchy. In 
1815, the Sovereign prince was proclaimed 
William I., King of Netherlands; a constitu- 
tion was framed on free principles; and Hol- 
land and Belgium, relieved from all danger 
by the fall of Napoleon, were pronounced des- 
tined to a long repose. 

We have lived to see the fallacy of this po- 


litical prediction, in the violent and total up-- 


breaking of that union. But that it ever was 
pronounced, is a dishonour to political saga- 
city. The Union was formed of utterly dis- 
cordant elements ;—difference of language, 
difference of commercial interests, and differ- 
ence of national habits. But there was one 
source of variance still more incapable of being 
reconciled. Belgium was Roman Catholic. It 
is among the perpetual and singular features 
of Popery, that its priesthood, powerless for 
national good, is irresistible in the cause of 
national evil. Without the vigour to rectify 
a singular popular vice, to clear away a vulgar 
prejudice, or to stimulate a personal virtue, it 
knows no rival in the art of rousing the peo- 
ple to the wildest excesses of popular commo- 
tion. Without the faculty to heal a single 
public error of the state, it can overthrow the 
state with a word. 

A Protestant prince has now assumed the 
crown of Belgium; it remains for time, and 
probably for no long time, to show the feeble- 
ness of his possession. Popery will not en- 
dure the mildest dominion of Protestantism. 
It must be superior, or itis nothing. It must 
have the authority to resist the natural pro- 
gress of the human mind, to live on the spoils 
of national industry, and to interpose between 
man and the right of choosing his own way 
to salvation, or it turns from the most abject 
flatterer of royalty into the most daring and 
indefatigable rebel. The Belgian King may 
secure his throne, like Henry IV., by apostasy ; 
but we will not insult an honourable man, and 
one so nearly allied with England, by remind- 
ing him of the thorns which apostasy sowed 
upon the renegade’s pillow, and its utter de- 
gradation to his name. 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 
NATURE'S GIFTS. 
I can find comfort in the words and looks 
Of simple hearts and gentle souls ; and I 
Can find on ape a in ancient books, 
When lonely on the Fay hills I lie, 
Under the shadow of the tranquil sky ; 
I can find music in the rushing brooks, 
Or in the songs which dwell among the 
trees, 
And come in snatches on the summer breeze. 
I can find treasure in the leafy showers 
Which in the merry autumn-time will fall ; 
And I can find strong love in buds and flowers, 
And beauty in the moonlight’s silent hours. 
There's nothing mature gives can fail to 
please, 
For there's a common joy pervading all. 


a 


From the Edinburgh Review. 


SOUTHEY’S EDITION OF THE PIL- 
GRIM’S PROGRESS.* 


Tuts is an eminently beautiful and splendid 
edition of a book which well deserves all that 
the printer and the engraver can do for it. 
The Life of Bunyan is, of course, not a per- 
formance which can add much to the literary 
reputation of such a writer as Mr. Southey. 
But it is written in excellent English, and, 
for the most part, in an excellent spirit. Mr. 
Southey propounds, we need not say, many 
opinions from which we altogether dissent ; 
and his attempts to excuse the odious perse- 
cution to which Bunyan was subjected, have 
sometimes moved our indignation. But we 
will avoid this topic. We are at present much 
more inclined to join in paying homage to the 
genius of a great man, than to engage in a 
controversy concerning church-government 
and toleration. 

We must not pass without notice the en- 
gravings with which this beautiful volume is 
decorated. Some of Mr. Heath's wood-cuts 
are admirably designed and executed. Mr. 
Martin's illustrations do not please us quite so 
well. His Valley of the Shadow of Death is 
not that Valley of the Shadow of Death which 
Bunyan imagined. At all events, it is not 
that dark and horrible glen which has from 
childhood been in our mind's eye. The val- 
ley is a cavern: the quagmire is a lake: the 
straight path runs zigzag: and Christian ap- 
pears like a speck in the darkness of the im- 
mense vault. We miss, too, those hideous 
forms which make so striking a part of the 
description of Bunyan, and which Salvator 
Rosa would have loved to draw. It is with 
unfeigned diffidence that we pronounce judg- 
ment on any question relating to the art of 
painting. But it appears to us that Mr. Mar- 





* The Pilgrim’s Progress, with a Life of John 
Bunyan. By Robert Southey, Esq., LL. D. Poet- 
Laureate. Illustrated with vings, 8vo. Lon- 
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tin has not of late been fortunate in his choice 
of subjects. He should never have attempted 
to illustrate the Paradise Lost. There can be 
no two manners more directly opposed to each 
other, than the manner of his painting and the 
manner of Milton's poetry. Those things 
which are mere accessories in the descrip- 
tions, become the principal objects in the pic- 
tures; and those figures which are most pro- 
minent in the descriptions can be detected in 
the pictures only by a very close scrutiny. 
Mr. Martin has succeeded perfectly in repre- 
senting the pillars and candelabras of Pande- 
monium. But he has forgotten that Milton's 
Pandemonium is merely the background to 
Satan. In the picture, the Archangel is 
scarcely visible amidst the endless colonnades 
of his infernal palace. Milton's Paradise, 
again, is merely the background to his Adam 
and Eve. But in Mr. Martin’s picture the 
landscape is every thing. Adam, Eve, and 
Raphael, attract much less notice than the 
lake and the mountains, the gigantic flowers, 
and the giraffes which feed upon them. We 
have read, we forget where, that James the 
Second sat to Verelst, the great flower-painter. 
When the performance was finished, his Ma- 
jesty appeared in the midst of sunflowers and 
tulips, which completely drew away all atten- 
tion from the central figure. All who looked 
at the portrait took it for a flower-piece. Mr. 
Martin, we think, introduces his immeasurable 
spaces, his innumerable multitudes, his gor- 
geous prodigies of architecture and landscape, 
almost as unseasonably as Verelst introduced 
his flower-pots and nosegays. If Mr. Martin 
were to paint Lear in the storm, the blazing 
sky, the sheets of rain, the swollen torrents, 
and the tossing forest, would draw away all 
attention from the agonies of the insulted 
king and father. If he were to paint the 
death of Lear, the old man, asking the by- 
standers to undo his button, would be thrown 
into the shade by a vast blaze of pavilions, 
standards, armour, and heralds’ coats. He 
would illustrate the Orlando Furioso well,— 
the Orlando Innamorato still better,—the Ara- 
bian Nights best of all. Fairy palaces and 
gardens, porticoes of agate, and groves flower- 
ing with emeralds and rubies,—inhabited by 
people for whom nobody cares,—these are his 
proper domain. He would succeed admirably 
in the enchanted ground of Alcina, or the 
mansion of Aladin. But he should avoid Mil- 
ton and Bunyan. 
The characteristic peculiarity of the Pil- 
grim’s Progress is, that it is the only work of 
its kind which possesses a strong human inte- 
rest. Other allegories only amuse the fancy. 
The allegory of Bunyan has been read by 
many thousands with tears. There are some 
good allegories in Johnson's works, and some 
of still higher merit by Addison. In these 
performances there is, perhaps, as much wit 
and ingenuity as in the Pilgrim's Progress. 





But the pleasure which is produced by the 
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Vision of Mirza, or the Vision of Theodore, 
the genealogy of Wit, or the contest between 
Rest and Labour, is exactly similar to the 
pleasure which we derive from one of Cow- 
ley's Odes, or from a Canto of Hudibras. It 
is a pleasure which belongs wholly to the un- 
derstanding, and in which the feelings have 
no part whatever. Nay, even Spencer him- 
self, though assuredly one of the greatest poets 
that ever lived, could not succeed in the at- 
tempt to make allegory interesting. It was 
in vain that he lavished the riches of his mind 
on the House of Pride, and the House of 
Temperance. One unpardonable fault, the 
fault of tediousness, pervades the whole of 
the Fairy Queen. We become sick of Car- 
dinal Virtues and Deadly Sins, and long for 
the society of plain men and women. Of the 
persons who read the first Canto, not one in 
ten reaches the end of the first Book, and 
not one in a hundred perseveres to the end of 
the poem. Very few and very weary are 
those who are in at the death of the Blatant 
Beast. If the last six books, which are said 
to have been destroyed in Ireland, had been 
preserved, we doubt whether any heart less 
stout than that of a commentator would have 
held out to the end. 

It is not so with the Pilgrim's Progress. 
That wonderful book, while it obtains admi- 
ration from the most fastidious critics, is loved 
by those who are too simple to admire it. 
Doctor Johnson, all whose studies were de- 
sultory, and who hated, as he said, to read 
books through, made an exception in favour 
of the Pilgrim's Progress. That work, he 
said, was one of the two or three works which 
he wished longer. It was by no common me- 
rit that the illiterate sectary extracted praise 
like this from the most pedantic of critics, and 
the most bigoted of Tories. In the wildest 
parts of Scotland the Pilgrim’s Progress is the 
delight of the peasantry. In every nursery 
the Pilgrim's Progress is a greater favourite 
than Jack the Giant-Killer.. Every reader 
knows the straight and narrow path as well 
as he knows a road in which he has gone 
backward and forward a hundred times. This 
is the highest miracle of genius,—that things 
which are not should be as though they were, 
—that the imaginations of one mind should 
become the personal recollections of another. 
And this miracle the tinker has wrought. 


There is no ascent, no declivity, no resting- | 
| side of that black and cold river over which 


place, no turn-stile, with which we are not 
perfectly acquainted. The wicket-gate, and 
the desolate swamp which separates it from 





the City of Destruction,—the long line of road, | 


as straight as a rule can make it,—the Inter- 
preter’s house, and all its fair shows,—the 
prisoner in the iron cage,—the palace, at the 
doors of which armed men kept guard, and on 
the battlements of which walked persons 
clothed all in gold,—the cross and the sepul- 
chre,—the steep hill and the pleasant arbour, 
—the stately front of the House Beautiful by 
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the wayside,—the low green valley of Humi- 
liation, rich with grass and covered with 
flocks,—all are as well known to us as the 
sights of our own street. Then we come to 
the narrow place where Apollyon strode right 
across the whole breadth of the way, to stop 
the journey of Christian, and where after- 
wards the pillar was set up to testify how 
bravely the pilgrim had fought the good fight. 
As we advance, the valley becomes deeper 
and deeper. The shade of the precipices on 
both sides falls blacker and blacker. The 
clouds gather overhead. Doleful voices, the 
clanking of chains, and the rushing of many 
feet to and fro, are heard through the dark- 
ness. The way, hardly discernible in gloom, 
runs close by the mouth of the burning pit, 
which sends forth its flames, its noisome 
smoke, and its hideous shapes, to terrify the 
adventurer. Thence he goes on, amidst the 
snares and pitfalls, with the mangled bodies 
of those who have perished lying in the ditch 
by his side. At the end of the long dark val- 
ley, he passes the dens in which the old gi- 
ants dwelt, amidst the bones and ashes of 
those whom they had slain. 

Then the road passes straight on through a 
waste moor, till at length the towers of a dis- 
tant city appear before the traveller; and soon 
he is in the midst of the innumerable multi- 
tudes of Vanity Fair. There are the jugglers 
and the apes, the shops and the puppet-shows. 
There are Italian Row, and French Row, and 
Spanish Row, and Britain Row, with their 
crowds of buyers, sellers, and loungers, jab- 
bering all the languages of the earth. 

Thence we go on by the little hill of the 
silver mine, and through the meadow of lilies, 
along the bank of that pleasant river which is 
bordered on both sides by fruit-trees. On the 
left side, branches off the path leading to that 
horrible castle, the court-yard of which is 
paved with the skulls of pilgrims; and right 
onward are the sheepfolds and orchards of the 
Delectable Mountains. 

From the Delectable Mountains, the way 
lies through the fogs and briers of the Enchant- 
ed Ground, with here and there a bed of soft 
cushions spread under a green arbour. And 
beyond is the land of Beulah, where the flow- 
ers, the grapes, and the songs of birds never 
cease, and where the sun shines night and 
day. Thence are plainly seen the golden 
pavements and streets of pearl, on the other 


there is no bridge. 

All the stages of the journey,—all the 
forms which cross or overtake the pilgrims,— 
giants and hobgoblins, ill-favoured ones, and 
shining ones,—the tall, comely, swarthy Ma- 
dam Bubble, with her great purse by her side, 
and her fingers playing with the money ,—the 
black man in the bright vesture,—Mr. World- 
ly Wiseman, and my Lord Hategood,—Mr. 
Talkative, and Mrs. Timorous,—all are actual- 
ly existing beings to us We follow the tra- 
























vellers through their allegorical progress with 
interest not inferior to that with which we 
follow Elizabeth from Siberia to Moscow, or 
Jeanie Deans from Edinburgh to London. 
Bunyan is almost the only writer that ever 
gave to the abstract the interest of the con- 
crete. In the works of many celebrated au- 
thors, men are mere personifications. We 
have not an Othello, but jealousy; not an 
Iago, but perfidy; not a Brutus, but patriot- 
ism. The mind of Bunyan, on the contrary, 
was so imaginative, that personifications, when 
he dealt with them, became men. A dialogue 
between two qualities, in his dream, has more 
dramatic effect than a dialogue between two 
human beings in most plays. In this respect, 
the genius of Bunyan bore a great resem- 
blance to that of a man who had very little 
else in common with him, Percy Bysshe Shel- 
ley. The strong imagination of Shelley made 
him an idolator in his own despite. Out of 
the most indefinite terms of a hard, cold, 
dark, metaphysical system, he made a gorge- 
ous Pantheon, full of beautiful, majestic, and 
life-like forms. He turned atheism itself into 
a mythology, rich with visions as glorious as 
the gods that live in the marble of Phidias, or 
the virgin saints that smile on us from the 
canvass of Murillo. The Spirit of Beauty, 
the Principle of Good, the Principle of Evil, 
when he treated of them, ceased to be abstrac- 
tions. They took shape and colour. They 
were no longer mere words; but “ intelligible 
forms ;’ “ fair humanities ;"’ objects of love, 
of adoration, or of fear. 
stronger sign of a mind destitute of the poe- 
tieal faculty than that tendency which was so | 
common among the writers of the French 
school to turn images into abstractions,—Ve- 
nus, for example, into Love, Minerva into | 
Wisdom, Mars into War, and Bacchus into | 
Festivity,—so there can be no stronger sign 
of a mind truly poetical than a disposition to | 
reverse this abstracting process, and to make 
individuals out of generalities. Some of the 
metaphysical and ethical theories of Shelley, | 
were certainly most absurd and pernicious. 
But we doubt whether any modern poet has 
possessed in an equal degree the highest qua- 
lities of the great ancient masters. The 
words bard and inspiration, which seem so 
cold and affected when applied to other mo- 
dern writers, have a perfect propriety when 
applied to him. He was not an author, but a 
bard. His poetry seems not to have been an 
art, but an inspiration. Had he lived to the 
full age of man, he might not improbably 
have given to the world some great work of 
the very highest rank in design and execu- 
tion. But, alas! 


6 Adovis 122 “poor’ “xaude diva 
rey Marais gircy avdpa, Tov ou Nuupaize a rey Oo. 
But we must return to Bunyan. The Pil- 
grim’s Progress undoubtedly is not a perfect 
allegory. The types are often inconsistent 
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with each other; and sometimes the allegori- 
cal disguise is altogether thrown off. The 
river, for example, is emblematic of death ; 
and we are told that every human being must 
pass through the river. But Faithful does not 
pass through it. He is martyred, not in sha- 
dow, but in reality, at Vanity Fair. Hopeful 
talks to Christian about Esau's birthright, and 
about his own convictions of sin, as Bunyan 
might have talked with one of his own con- 
gregation. The damsels at the House Beauti- 
ful catechise Christiani’s boys, as any good la- 
dies might catechise any boys at a Sunday 
School. But we do not believe, that any 
man, whatever might be his genius, and what- 
ever his good luck, could long continue a figu- 
rative history without falling into many in- 
consistencies. We are sure that inconsisten- 
cies, scarcely less gross than the worst into 
which Bunyan has fallen, may be found in the 
shortest and most elaborate allegories of the 
Spectator and the Rambler. The Tale of a 
Tub and the History of John Bull swarm with 
similar errors,—if the name of error can be 





As there can be no | 
| separately be striking and happy, without 





properly applied to that which is unavoidable. 
It is not easy to make a smile go on all-fours. 
But we believe that no human ingenuity could 
produce such a centipede as a long allegory, 
in which the correspondence between the out- 
ward sign and the thing signified should be 
exactly preserved. Certainly no writer, an- 
cient or modern, has yet achieved the adven- 
ture. The best thing, on the whole, that an 
allegorist can do, is to present to his readers 
a succession of analogies, each of which may 


looking very nicely to see whether they har- 
monize with each other. This Bunyan has 
done ; and, though a minute scrutiny may de- 
tect inconsistencies in every page of his Tale, 
the general effect which the tale produces on 
all persons, learned and unlearned, proves 
that he has done well. The passages which 
it is most difficult to defend, are those in 
which he altogether drops the allegory, and 
puts into the mouth of his pilgrims religious 
ejaculations and disquisitions, better suited to 
his own pulpit at Bedford or Reading, than to 
the Enchanted Ground or the Interpreter’s 
Garden. Yet even these passages, though we 
will not undertake to defend them against the 
objections of critics, we feel that we could ill 
spare. We feel that the story owes much of 
its charm to these occasional glimpses of so- 
lemn and affecting subjects, which will not be 
hidden, which force themselves through the 
veil, and appear before us in their native as- 
pect. The effect is not unlike that which is 
said to have been produced on the ancient 
stage, when the eyes of the actor were seen 
flaming through his mask, and giving life and 
expression to what would else have been an 
inanimate and uninteresting disguise. 

It is very amusing and very instructive to 
compare the Pilgrim's Progress with the 
Grace Abounding. The latter work is in- 
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deed one of the most remarkable pieces of au- 
tobiography in the world. It is a full and 
open confession of the fancies which passed 
through the mind of an illiterate man, whose 
affections were warm, whose nerves were irri- 
table, whose imagination was ungovernable, 
and who was under the influence of the 
strongest religious excitement. In whatever 
age Bunyan had lived, the history of his feel- 
ings would, in all probability, have been very 
curious. But the time in which his lot was 
cast, was the time of a great stirring of the 
human mind. A tremendous burst of public 
feeling, produced by the tyranny of the hie- 
rarchy, menaced the old ecclesiastical institu- 
tions with destruction. To the gloomy regu- 
larity of one intolerant church had succeeded 
the license of innumerable sects, drunk with 
the sweet and heady must of their new liberty. 
Fanaticism, engendered by persecution, and 
destined to engender fresh persecution in turn, 
spread rapidly through society. Even the 
strongest and most commanding minds were 
not proof against this strange taint. Any 
time might have prodaced George Fox and 
James Naylor. But to one time alone belong 
the frantic delusions of such a statesman as 
Vane, and the hysterical tears of such a sol- 
dier as Cromwell. 

The history of Bunyan is the history of a 
most excitable mind in an age of excitement. 
By most of his biographers he has been treat- 
ed with gross injustice. They have under- 


stood in a popular sense all those strong terms 
of self-condemnation which he employed in a 
theological sense. They have, therefore, repre- 
sented him as an abandoned wretch, reclaimed 
by means almost miraculous,—or, to use their 
favourite metaphor, “as a brand plucked from 


the burning."’ Mr. Ivimey calls him the de- 
praved Bunyan, and the wicked tinker of 
Elstow. Surely Mr. Ivimey ought to have 
been too familiar with the bitter accusations 
which the most pious people are in the habit 
of bringing against themselves, to understand 
literally all the strong expressions which are 
to be found in the Grace Abounding. It is 
quite clear, as Mr. Southey most justly re- 
marks, that Bunyan never was a vicious 
man. He married very early; and he so- 
lemnly declares that he was strictly faithful 
to his wife. He does not appear to have been 
a drunkard. He owns, indeed, that, when a 
boy, he never spoke without an oath. Buta 
single admonition cured him of this bad habit 
for life; and the cure must have been wrought 
early ; for at eighteen he was in the army of the 
Parliament; and if he had carried the vice of 
profaneness into that service, he would doubt- 
less have received something more than an 
admonition from Sergeant Bind-their-kings-in- 
chains, or Captain Hew-Agag in-pieces-before 
-the-lord. Bell ringing, and playing at Hockey 
on Sundays, seem to have been the worst vices 
of this depraved tinker. They would have 
passed for virtues with Archbishop Laud. It 
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is quite clear, that, from a very early age, 
Bunyan was a man of a strict life, and of a 
tender conscience. ‘‘He had been,” says 
Mr. Southey, “a blackguard.” Even this 
we think too hard a censure. Bunyan was 
not, we admit, so fine a gentleman as Lord 
Digby; but he was a blackguard no otherwise 
than as every tinker that ever lived has been 
a blackguard. Indeed Mr. Southey acknow- 
ledges this: “ Such he might have been ex- 
pected to be by his birth, breeding, and voea- 
tion. Scarcely, indeed, by possibility, could 
he have been otherwise.’’ A man, whose man- 
ners and sentiments are decidedly below those 
of his class, deserves to be called a blackguard. 
But it is surely unfair to apply so strong a word 
of reproach to one who is only what the great 
mass of every community must inevitably be. 

These horrible internal conflicts which 
Bunyan has described with so much power of 
language prove, not that he was a worse man 
than his neighbours, but that his mind was 
constantly occupied by religious considera- 
tions—that his fervour exceeded his know- 
ledge—and that his imagination exercised 
despotic power over his body and mind. He 
heard voices from heaven: he saw strange vi- 
sions of distant hills, pleasant and sunny as 
his own Delectable Mountains: from those 
seats he was shut out, and placed in a dark 
and horrible wilderness, where he wandered 
through ice and snow, striving to make his 
way into the happy region of light. At one 
time he was seized with an inclination to work 
miracles. At another time he thought him- 
self actually possessed by the devil. He could 
distinguish the blasphemous whispers. He 
felt his infernal enemy pulling at his clothes 
behind him. He spurned with his feet, and 
struck with his hands at the destroyer. 
Sometimes he was tempted to sell his part in 
the salvation of mankind. Sometimes a vio- 
lent impulse urged him to start up from his 
food, to fall on his knees, and to break forth 
into prayer. At length he fancied that he 
had committed the unpardonable sin. His 
agony convulsed his robust frame. He was, 
he says, as if his breastbone would split; and 
this he took for a sign that he was destined to 
burst asunder like Judas. The agitation of 
his nerves made all his movements tremulous; 
and this trembling, he supposed, was a visible 
mark of his reprobation, like that which had 
been set on Cain. At one time, indeed, an 
encouraging voice seemed to rush in at the 
window, like the noise of wind, but very plea- 
sant, and commanded, as he says, a great calm 
in his soul. At another time, a word of comfort 
“‘ was spoke loud unto him ;—it showed a great 
word ;—it seemed to be writ in great letters.” 
But these intervals of ease were short. His 
state, during two years and a half, was gene- 
rally the mest horrible that the human mind can 
imagine. ‘“ I walked,” says he, with his own 
peculiar eloquence, “‘ to a neighbouring town ; 
and sat down upon a settle in the street, and 
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fell into a very deep pause about the most 
fearful state my sin had brought me to; and, 
after long musing, I lifted up my head; but 
methought I saw as if the sun that shineth in 
the heavens did grudge to give me light; and 
as if the very stones in the street, and tiles 
upon the houses, did band themselves against 
me. Methought they all combined together 
to banish me out of the world! I was abhorred 
of them, and unfit to dwell among them, be- 
cause I had sinned against the Saviour. Oh, 
how happy now was every creature over |! 
for they stood fast, and kept their station. 
But I was gone and lost.” Scarcely any 
madhouse could produce an instance of delu- 
sion so strong, or of misery so acute. 

It was through this Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, overhung by darkness, peopled with 
devils, resounding with blasphemy and la- 
mentation, and passing amidst quagmires, | 
snares, and pitfalls, close by the very mouth | 
of hell, that Bunyan journeyed to that bright 
and fruitful land of Beulah, in which he so- 
journed during the latter days of his pil- 
grimage. The only trace which his cruel 
sufferings and temptations seem to have left 
behind them, was an affectionate compassion 
for those who were still in the state in which 
he had once been. Religion has scarcely 
ever worn a form so calm and soothing as in 
hisallegory. The feeling which predominates 
through the whole book is a feeling of tender- 
ness for weak, timid, and harassed minds. 
The character of Mr. Fearing, of Mr. Feeble- 
Mind, of Mr. Despondency and his daughter 
Miss Muchafraid ; the account of poor Little- 





faith, who was robbed by the three thieves of 
his spending money ; the description of Chris- 
tian's terror in the dungeons of Giant Despair, 
and in his passage through the river, all clearly | 
show how strong a sympathy Bunyan felt, after | 
his own mind had become clear and cheerful, | 
for persons afflicted with religious melan- 
choly. 

Mr. Southey, who has no love for the Cal- 
vinists, admits that, if Calvinism had never 
worn a blacker appearance than in Bunyan’'s 
works, it would never have become a term of 
reproach. In fact, those works of Bunyan 
with which we are acquainted, are by no 
means more Calvinistic than the homilies of 
the Chureh of England. The moderation of 
his opinions on the subject of predestination, 
gave offence to some zealous persons. We 
have seen an absurd allegory, the heroine of 
which is named Hephzibah, written by some 
raving supralapsarian preacher, who was dis- 
satisfied with the mild theology of the Pil- 
grim’s Progress. In this feolish book, if we 
recollect rightly, the Interpreter is called the 
Enlightener, and the House Beautiful is Cas- 
tle Strength. Mr. Southey tells us, that the 
Catholics had also their Pilgrim's Progress, 
without a Giant Pope, in which the Interpre- 
ter is the Director, and the House Beautiful 





Grace's Hall. It is surely a remarkable proof 
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of the power of Bunyan’s genius, that two re- 
ligious parties, both of which regarded his 
opinions as heterodox, should have had re- 
course to him for assistance. 

There are, we think, some characters and 
scenes in the Pilgrim’s Progress, which can 
be fully comprehended and enjoyed only by 
persons familiar with the history of the times 
through which Bunyan lived. The character 
of Mr. Greatheart, the guide, is an example. 
His fighting is, of course, allegorical; but the 
allegory is not strictly preserved. He delivers 
a sermon on imputed righteousness to his com- 
panions ; and, soon after, he gives battle to 
Giant Grim, who had taken upon him to back 
the lions. He expounds the fifty-third chap- 
ter of Isaiah to the household and guests of 
Gaius; and then sallies out to attack Slay- 
good, who was of the nature of flesh-eaters, 
in his den. These are inconsistencies; but 
they are inconsistencies which add, we think, 
to the interest of the narrative. We have not 
the least doubt that Bunyan had in view some 
stout old Greatheart of Naseby and Worcester, 
who prayed with his men before he drilled 
them; who knew the spiritual state of every 
dragoon in his troop; and who, with the 
praises of God in his mouth, and a two-edged 
sword in his hand, had turned to flight, on 
many fields of battle, the swearing drunken 
bravoes of Rupert and Lunsford. 

Every age produces such men as By-Ends. 
But the middle of the seventeenth century 
was eminently prolific of such men. Mr. 
Southey thinks that the satire was aimed at 
some particular individual; and this seems 
by no means improbable. At all events, 
Bunyan must have known many of those 
hypocrites who followed religion only when 
religion walked in silver slippers, when the 
sun shone, and when the people applauded. 
Indeed, he might have easily found all the 
kindred of By-ends among the public men of 
his time. He might have found among the 
peers, my Lord Turn-about, my Lord Time- 
server, and my Lord Fair-speech;—in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Smooth-man, Mr. 
Anything, and Mr. Facing-both ways; nor 
would “‘the parson of the parish, Mr. Two- 
tongues,’ have been wanting. The town 
of Bedford probably contained more than 
one politician, who, after contriving to raise 
an estate by seeking the Lord during the 
reign of the saints, contrived to keep what 
he had got by persecuting the saints during 
the reign of the strumpets—and more than 
one priest, who, during repeeted changes in 
the discipline and doctrines of the church, 
had remained constant to nothing but his be- 
nefice. 

One of the most remarkable passages in the 
Pilgrim's Progress, is that in which the pro- 
ceedings against Faithful are described. It 
is impossible to doubt that Bunyan intended 
to satirize the mode in which state trials were 


' conducted under Charles the Second. The 
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license given to the witnesses for the prose- 
cution, the shameless partiality and ferocious 
insolence of the judge, the precipitancy and 
the blind rancour of the jury, remind us of 
those odious mummeries which, from the 
Restoration to the Revolution, were merely 
forms preliminary to hanging, drawing, and 
quartering. Lord Hategood performs the of- 
fice of counsel for the prisoners, as well as 
Berogge himself could have performed it. 

“ Jupee. Thou renegate, heretic, and trai- 
tor, hast thou heard what these honest gentle- 





men have witnessed against thee ? 
“Parrurut. May I speak a few words in 
my own defence ? 
“Juper. Sirrah, sirrah! thou deservest to 


live no longer, but to be slain immediately upon 
the place ; yet, that all men may see our gen- 
tleness to thee, let us hear what thou, vile runa- | 
gate, hast to say.” 
No person who knows the state trials can | 
be at a loss for parallel cases. Indeed, write 
what Bunyan would, the baseness and cruelty 
of the lawyers of those times “ sinned up to it 
still,’ and even went beyond it. The imagi- | 
nary trial of Faithful before a jury composed | 
of personified vices, was just and merciful, 
when compared with the real trial of Lady | 
Alice Lisle before that tribunal where all the | 
vices sat in the person of Jeffries. 
The style of Bunyan is delightful to every | 
reader, and invaluable as a study to every | 
person who wishes to obtain a wide command 
over the English language. The vocabulary 
is the vocabulary of the common people. 
There is not an expression, if we except a 
few technical terms of theology, which would 
puzzle the rudest peasant. We have observed 
several pages which do not contain a single 
word of more than two syllables. Yet no 
writer has said more exactly what he meant 
tosay. For magnificence, for pathos, for ve- 
hement exhortation, for subtle disquisition, 
for every purpose of the poet, the orator, and 
the divine, this homely dialect—the dialect 
of plain working men—was perfectly suffi- 
cient. There is no book in our literature on | 
which we would so readily stake the fame of | 
the old unpolluted English language—no book | 
which shows so well how rich that language 
is in its own proper wealth, and how little it 
has been improved by all that it has borrowed. 
Cowper said, forty or fifty years ago, that 
he dared not name John Bunyan in his verse, 
for fear of moving a sneer. To our refined 
forefathers, we suppose, Lord Roscommon’s 
Essay on Translated Verse, and the Duke of 
Buckinghamshire’s Essay on Poetry, appeared 
to be compositions infinitely superior to the 
allegory of the preaching tinker. We live in 
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From Blackwood's Magazine. 
THE DANCE OF DEATH. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


A CHEERFUL evening party were assembled, 
some years ago, in Copenhagen, to celebrate 
the birth-day of a common friend. They 
were young and gay, but their mirth, which 
otherwise might have overpast the bounds of 
moderation, was chastened and restrained by 
the accidental presence of a guest, whose 
passive rather than active participation in the 
scene, whose silent and grave deportment, 
and whose sparing, and almost whispered re- 
plies, when addressed, formed a strange con- 
trast with the festivity and liveliness of the 
rest of the company. 

Those who were acquainted with him, ne- 
vertheless, maintained, that among his inti- 
mate friends, the stranger was an interesting 
companion, possessed of a great fund of anec- 
dote and observation, and a power of invest- 
ing, when he chose, with an air of originality 
and novelty, the every-day occurrences and 
experiences of life. This vein, however, he 
rarely indulged, and, in mixed society, could 
with difficulty be prevailed on to open his 
lips. When he did, however, he was listen- 
ed to with attention and reverence; and often 
the noisy mirth of the party became gradually 
hushed as he poured out, in his calm solemn 
tone, his rich stores of anecdote and narra- 
tive. 

It seemed as if, on this occasion, the pre- 
sence of some friends whom he had not seen 
for some time past, had gradually disposed 
him to be more communicative as the evening 
advanced, and dissipated that reserve which 
the loud gaiety of the party about him had at 
first inspired. The sparkling glass had circu- 
lated freely and frequently ; song after song 
had, according to the custom of the country, 
enlivened the night, when some young wight, 
probably over head and ears in love, and anx- 
ious to let the world know it, commenced an 
air of Baggesen’s, in which each guest, in 
his turn, sings a stanza, and drinks to the 
health of his mistress by her baptismal name, 
the company repeating the pledge in chorus. 

Ere the silent guest was aware, his turn 
had come. The host was filling his empty 
glass, and pressing him to begin. He roused 
himself as if waking from a dream, and turn- 
ing suddenly round, said gravely, “‘ Let the 
dead rest in peace.’’ “ By all means”’ said the 
host, “ Sit iis levis terra. And so we'll drink 
to their memory; but come—you know the 
cystom—a name we must have.” 
¥“ Well, then,” said the stranger, quickly, 


better times; and we are not afraid to say, | I will give you one that will find an echo in 


that, though there were many clever men in 
England during the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, there were only two great 
creative minds. One of those minds produced 
the Paradise J.ost, the other the Pilgrim's Pro- 


gress. 





every breast—Amanpa.” “Amanda!” repeat- 
ed the party, as they emptied their glasses. 
“ Amanda !”’ said the younger brother of the 
landlord, who, being a great favourite with 
the stranger, ventured to take greater liber- 
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ties with him than any other person. “I 
have a strong notion, friend L——, that you 
are palming off some imaginary divinity upon 
us, and that you really never knew what it 
was to be in love after all. Who ever heard 
of such a name, except ina sonnet! I'll lay 
my life too, that no Amanda ever equalled 
the flesh-and-blood charms of our own Elizas, 
Annas, and Margarets. Come, come—sweep 


away these airy fancies from your brain;— | 


you have still time enough left,—and I yet 
hope to dance at your marriage.”’ 

These words, apparently so harmless, seem- 
ed to produce a strange impression upon the 
stranger. He made a sudden movement, as 
if to interrupt the young man. “ Dance!” 
he exclaimed, while his cheek grew pale, and 
a deep air of melancholy settled on his brow 
as he proceeded. ‘‘ The charms of which ye 
speak are, indeed, nothing to me; and yet I 
do bear within my breast an image, which 
neither your realities nor your imaginations 
are likely soon to equal.’’ He looked around 
him, for a moment, with a glance in which 
pride seemed to mingle with compassion; 
then the look of triumph passed away, and 
his countenance resumed its usual mild and 
tranquil expression. 

“Convince us then of the fact,’’ said the 
persevering young man,—‘draw out that 
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black riband from your breast which has so | 


often awakened my curiosity, and let us see | 


the fair one who is attached to it.” 

L—— glanced his eye with an inquiring 
gaze upon the company, and perceiving cu- 
riosity and attention depicted in every coun- 
tenance, he said, “ Be it so!’ He pulled out 
a plain gold case from his bosom, which he 
loosened from the riband, and opened it with 
a slight pressure. 

A miniature of a female presented itself to 
view, in which, though the delicate features 
were not regularly beautiful, every one who 
beheld them felt at once that there lay some 
deep and irresistible attraction. A halo of 
grace and dignity seemed to surround the 
figure. The freshness and truth of colour in 
the cheek, the speaking lustre of the eye, the 
sweet and natural smile that played upon the 
lip, the clustering chestnut hair which fell in 
long ringlets around a countenance mild as 


angels wear, the simplicity of the white robe | 


in which the figure was arrayed,—all seemed 
to show that the picture must be a portrait; 
and yet there was about it a certain strange 
visionary and almost supernatural expression, 
which made the spectator doubt if such an 
image could represent reality. The miniature 
was handed round the table. Every one gazed 
on it with delight. 

“ And her name is, or was, Amanda?”’ re- 
sumed the young man who had first addressed 
the stranger; “so far well—her Christian 
name at least is no secret.” 

“ No,” replied L——; “and yet I could 
perchance call her by seven others, each as 
Museum.— Vol. XX. 
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appropriately hers as the last, for she bore 
em—”’ 

* All!” said the young man, interrupting 
him with a smile. 

“ Yes, all!” repeated L——, gazing stea- 
dily on the picture, which had now come back 
into his hand—“ all!—and yet my intended 
bride, whom this portrait represents, bore but 
one!” 

“This, then,”’ said the landlord, “is the 
portrait of your intended bride. I begin now 
to remember something faintly of the story.” 

“It is—and it is not,” said L , sighing. 
‘TI can answer only,” said he, as he perceived 
the growing astonishment of the company, 
“in words which must appear enigmas to you 
all, though, alas, they are none to me.—But 
let us change the subject. Dark sayings, 
without explanation, disturb good fellowship, 
and we have not met to-night to entertain 
each other with melancholy stories.” 

“For my part,” said the landlord, “ I 
should desire nothing better. I am sure, my 
dear L ; you will not now refuse to give 
us some explanation as te some events in your 
life, of which J have a dim recollection of 
having heard. I remember faintly, that a re- 
port of your intended marriage was suddenly 
succeeded by the intelligence of your having 
set out on a journey to the south to visit a 
sick friend. When you did at last return, 
you mixed no longer with general society ; 
and even in the smaller circle of your friends, 
you have been silent on many subjects, on 
which they have refrained from questions, only 
lest the sympathy which would have prompt- 
ed their inquiries should be mistaken for mere 
curiosity.” 

‘* My silence,’ said L——, with another in- 
quiring glance at the company, “ has arisen, 
not from want of confidence, but from the dis- 
like I felt at the idea of attracting observation, 
as one who has been the sport of events so 
extraordinary, that he who has experienced 
them is sure to be looked upon by his fellow 
men either as a miraculous being, a visionary, 
or—a liar. None of the three hypotheses are 
agreeable to me, nor do I pretend to be alto- 
gether indifferent to the good opinion of the 
world while I live in it. The event to which 
you allude has, in fact, nothing in it of a su- 
pernatural character; viewed in its prosaic 
aspect, it is one unfortunately not very un- 
common, and I therefore make no further de- 
mand on your forbearance but this, that I shall 
not be made the subject of impertinent curio- 
sity; with the exception of my name, you are 
welcome to communicate it to any one whose 
understanding and power of judgment are not 
absolutely limited to what falls within the 
scope of his five senses; for though these 
events, incredible as they may appear to 
some, are perfectly capable of a natural expla- 
nation, the tone which I feel I must adopt in 
their narration must be not only a melancholy 

one, but tedious, perhaps, and repulsive, to 
No. 118.—2 X 
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those whose hearts acknowledge no sympathy 
with any higher world than that of sense. 
All, therefore, who expect a lively entertain- 
ment, had better go at once. I have given 
them warning.” 

None rose, however; and L——, closing 
the miniature, and placing it before him, pro- 
ceeded as follows :— 





“During that gay period of youth when 
we are so apt to prefer the illusive promises 
of fancy to the realities of life, it was my for- 
tune to form an acquaintance, which, notwith- 
standing the naturally dreamy tendency of 
my mind, soon concentrated all its attention 
on the dreary scenes which are actually pre- 
sented in this our confined existence.—Some 
time before the period of which I speak, dur- 
ing the English attack on Copenhagen, in 
1801, the students had formed a military corps 
of their own; but its spirit and disciple had 
been rapidly on the decline during the years 
of peace which followed, till the patriotic en- 
thusiasm of its founders was again roused by 
the arrival of that remarkable year which wit- 
nessed the approach of the British army to 
the shores of Denmark. The students, old 
and young, flocked back with redoubled zeal to 
their neglected colours; the rapid succession 
of events which followed,—the blockade of 
the capital, animating every breast with zeal, 
—the sympathetic influence of enthusiasm, 
had cemented the ties of acquaintance and 
friendship among young men formerly but 
little acquainted with each other, and united 
them after the fatigues of the day, in little 
joyous clubs and societies, where animating 
war-songs and patriotic sentiments soon ba- 
nished those gloomy feelings which the exist- 
ing state of matters would occasionally in- 
spire. 

** On these occasions, I had frequently met 
with a young man, to whom at first I was 
conscious of entertaining a feeling of dislike, 
though I felt unable to ascribe it to any other 
cause than the difference of our habits and 
personal appearance. He was not tall, but 
slenderly made, and with features of great de- 
licaey. His clear and piercing eye often wan- 
dered over the scene about him with a restless, 
bat penetrating glance. There was some- 
thing noisy and extravagant in his mirth, 
which revolted me, because it appeared not to 
come from the heart; the loud laughter with 
which he generally accompanied his some- 
what far-fetched witticisms, seemed to be less 
the offspring of gaiety, than of a mind that 
mocked itself. Selfish even in his convivial 
moments, it seemed to be his study to main- 
tain his superiority over his companions even 
in his mirth ;,and the recklessness with which 
he occasionally assailed his friends, produced 
a painful impression on myself, and on all. 

“ At other times his deep and overpower- 
ing melancholy kept every friend at a dis- 
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tance. The study which he professed to pur- 
sue was medicine, but his friends said, with 
little success; for while engaged most ear- 
nestly in his studies, a strange fit of anxiety 
and restlessness would come over him; he 
would throw his books aside, desert his classes, 
and either wander about in a state of listless 
idleness, though without plunging into any 
dissipation, (for the care he took of his health 
seemed almost ludicrous,) or devote himself 
| with assiduity to drawing and painting, for 
| which he had a decided turn. He had consi- 
| derable skill in miniature-painting on ivory, 
| and his efforts in this department were always 
at the service of his friends. When he de- 
voted his pencil to other subjects, his draw- 
ings had invariably something of a gloomy 
character. Snakes were seen lurking under 
his flowers; funeral processions issuing from 
some lovely vine-covered habitation; corpses 
floating on the waves of a sunny sea; his fancy 
revelled in the strangest, the most varied fu- 
nereal devices; while, in all his sketches, 
there was something which left upon the 
mind a feeling of a disagreeable kind. 

“You who are acquainted with me as I 
then was, will see at once, that there could 
be but few points of contact between myself 
and Emanuel, for such was his Christian name. 
Meantime the bombardment had commenceé ; 
the destructive bombs scattered ruin in all di- 
rections, no place of security was to be foand. 
The day was even more terrible than the 
night, for there was something peculiarly ap- 
palling in the hissing of the balls, and the 
bursting of the Congreve rockets, which deaf- 
ened us on every side, while they were invi- 
sible to the eye. 

“A small division of the corps to which I 
belonged, had one day received orders to oc- 
cupy a bastion. I had been a little too late, 
but was hastening after my comrades, and had 
already come in sight of them, when a bomb 
falling in the midst of four or five of them 
who were standing together, burst at that in- 
stant, killing almost all of them, and scatter- 
ing their mangled limbs into the air. The 
others, who were not far off, fled, as might be 
expected, and were still engaged in attending 
to their own safety, when I, perceiving that 
the danger was over, and eager to afford such 
assistance as was in my power, hurried up to 
the scene of the catastrophe. 

“A young man was standing among the 
mangled corpses, pale and motionless, but ap- 
parently unhurt. It was Emanuel. ‘ Who is 
killed?’ was my first question. He looked 
up, turned his clear piercing eyes upon me, 
and was silent. Suddenly he smote his hands 
together ; the tears rushed into his eyes, and 
with a voice interrupted by loud sobs, he pro- 
nounced the name of an amiable youth, the 
promising heir of a respectable civil officer, 
and, strange enough, our common friend. I 
repeated the name with a shuddering tone. 
* Alas! alas!’ said he, ‘it is even sq and I 
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am unhurt; not two minutes before he had ac- 
cidentally changed places with me. He is 
taken, and I am left; O would I were in his 
place pow! Do not mistake me,’ continued 
he, as I gazed on him with astonishment, 
‘this is no burst of friendship; I love exist- 
ence far more dearly than I did him; but bet- 
ter this death, than a slow, a terrible one!’ 

“* What gloomy ideas are these!’ said I ; 
‘let us go and 

“* Enjoy ourselves !—is it not so?’ inter- 
rupted he ; ‘ to laugh, and to forget !’ 

* * No, friend,’ replied I; ‘ Ihave little in- 
clination at present for enjoyment—but to ful- 
fil our duty.’ 

“In the meantime our comrades had re- 
turned to the spot, followed by those on whom 
devolved the mournful task of removing the 
wounded and the dead. We marched as if 
nothing had happened, to perform the task ap- 
pointed for us, that of placing our supplies of 
powder under cover in a distant magazine. 
Chance had made Emanuel my companion. 
We worked hard and spoke but little. I felt, 
however, that the dislike I had at first so de- 
cidedly felt to the young man, was fast giving 
place to a warm sympathy for his sufferings. 
I had obtained a partial glance into a dark but 
wounded spirit, and had seen enough to in- 
cline me to ascribe the startling circumstances 
of his character, to a mind anxiously labour- 
ing to deceive itself as to its true situation. I 
know not whether the visible sympathy which 
I manifested, contrasted with my former cold- 
ness, had affected him also with a similar 
emotion ; but so it was, that when the night 
summoned us to rest, we parted like old and 
trusty friends, with a warm pressure of the 
hand. 

“T had oecasion next day to be the bearer 
of various orders, and, among others, one ad- 
dressed to Emanuel. I entered unperceived 
—(he had not heard my gentle tap at the 
door)—into a comfortable apartment, but in a 
state of even more than student-like confu- 
sion ;—a circumstance the more striking, that 
at that time both old and young generally kept 
their whole effects as carefully packed as pos- 
sible, that they might the more easily be trans- 
ported, in the event of their habitations being 
set on fire by the bombardment. 

‘“* He was seated at a large table, eovered 
with books and painting materials; his head 
rested on both his hands, and he was gazing 

attentively on a small miniature painting. It 
is the same which lies near me, and which has 
so deeply attracted your attention, only it was 
then unframed, the ivory being merely pasted 
upon the paper. I had time to look at it, for 
he did not observe me till I laid my hand 
upon his shoulder; the gay and animated 
grace which seemed shed over the figure, 
struck me perhaps the more, from the contrast 
it presented to the living, but drooping and 
desponding young man, who had but yester- 
day lost a friend, and whose deep desolation 
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of heart had so plainly revealed itself on that 
occasion. 

“ He started up as he felt the pressure of 
my hand, and almost inyoluntarily drew the 
paper over the miniature. ‘How now?’ said 
1; ‘is it with so sad an aspect that you regard 
this lovely portrait, whose charming features 
are sufficient to inspire any one with cheer- 
fulness ; particularly since this successful ef- 
fort seems to be the work of your own hands? 
My poor friend! have I guessed the cause of 
your melancholy—Is it love—unfortunate, 
hopeless love ?’ 

*** Most unfortunate,’ said he, interrupting 
me, ‘ for but,’ continued he, ‘ you have al- 
ready had a glance of it, so look at it as you 
will: I do in truth consider it as one of my 
most successful attempts, and the more so, 
that no one sat for it. It was the mind that 
guided the pencil.’ So saying, he again un- 
covered the miniature. ' 

“« With increasing astonishment and delight 
did I gaze upon those lovely features; I was 
fascinated ; I could not turn my eyes from 
them; the longer they rested on the picture, 
the deeper I felt its magic sink into my heart. 
I could not divest myself of the idea, that this 
portrait must represent the object of my 
friend's attachment. And the very idea of 
seeing, knowing, loving so angelic a being as 
it presented itself to my mind, seemed more 
than a counterpoise for all the difficulties, all 
the miseries of life. 

‘“«*T have heard it said,’ said I at last, ‘ that 
all married people, and all lovers, have a cer- 
tain resemblance to each other; I cannot say 
that I have in general found it so, but for 
once it strikes me the saying is right. I 
think,’ said I, comparing him with the por- 
trait, ‘I think I can here and there recognise 
some traits of your features.’ 

“** Very possibly’ he replied, ‘ very likely — 
for the picture is that of my sister.’ 

““T knew not why at the moment, but I felt 
that this explanation filled my bosom with in- 
describable joy. ‘Your sister?’ replied I, 
hastily—‘ happy brother who can boast of such 
a sister! What is her name?’ 

“ He was silent; I raised my eyes from the 
picture to fix them upon him. He was pale, 
and seemed not to have heard my question. I 
repeated it. He looked at me with a fixed 
stare, and answered as hesitatingly as I my- 
self did even now. ‘ Her name is I can- 
not tell !’ 

“* You cannot tell?’ said I, with astonish- 
ment. 

*«*Q persecute me not,’ cried he, springing 
up with impatience,—‘ ask me not—you have 
touched a wound that still festers in my 
heart.’ 

“T laid down the picture in confusion; a 
strange suspicion, which struck me dumb, 
sprang up at that moment in my mind. 1 be- 
gan to fear that by some strange mental aber- 
ration, his love for this angelic sister might 
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be more than fraternal ; and resolved at once 
never more to touch upon a subject so dan- 
gerous. 

“7 left him; but chance threw us together 
again in the course of the evening; for a fire, 
occasioned by the bursting of a bomb, took 
place in his lodging. On the first intelli- 
gence of this disaster, I hurried along with 
some friends who were not known to him, to 
his house. He was standing quietly in his 
room, giving himself no concern about his ef- 
fects, and apparently doubtful whether he 
would take the trouble of saving himself or 
not. I succeeded in drawing him away al- 
most by force; but the greater part of his 
small possessions was consumed. From that 





moment he seemed to attach himself exclu- 
sively to me ;—every day during our military 
companionship, his society in turn became 
dearer to me, so that at last the very defects 
in his character which had at first sight ap- 
peared to me so repulsive, now that I had be- 
gun to look upon his conduct from a different 
point of view, presented themselves in an in- | 
teresting light, as the efforts of a mind strug- | 
gling against despair; and the melancholy | 
Emanuel (not perhaps without some reference 
to his lovely sister) became to me an object 
of the warmest sympathy and friendship. 

“My suspicions, which still continued, 
prevented me from putting any questions to 
himself as to his family, willingly as | would 
have done so; and all which I was able to 
gather from other sources was, that his futher 
was clergyman of a country town, in one of 
the small islands belonging to Denmark, in the 
Baltic; that he was a widower, and, besides 
this son, had four daughters in life. 

Meantime the siege held on its brief, but 
terrific course. I trembled for my friend, 
whose desperate plans, the offspring of an 
over-excited mind, were condemned, even by 
the most foolhardy of our companions; though, 
had all the defenders been inspired with the 
same contempt of death, the result of the 
siege might probably have been different. 
The actual result is sufficiently known: with 
the opening of our gates to the British troops, 
who entered not as enemies but as friends, 
our warlike functions ceased. Impatient, ir- 
ritated at the daily necessity of meeting on a 
footing of courtesy with those whom we 
hated from the very bottom of our hearts, I 
seized the first opportunity to leave the capi- 
tal, and knowing that every where in the 
neighbourhood I should meet with English 
troops, or encounter general irritation and an- 
noyance, I determined to take a wider circuit, 
and to visit Germany. 

“TI need hardly say that Emanuel’s society 
had by this time become indispensable to me; 
his wit, which I had at one time thought far- 
fetched and wanton, now afforded me delight. 
I laboured in silence to mitigate the inequality 
of his humours, though every day unfolded to 
me some new and strange peculiarity in his | 





character. Among these was his aversion to 
every sort of dancing; he assured me that 
neither he nor his sisters had ever learned, or 
would learn, to dance. Nay, on one occasion, 
during a visit to a cemmon friend in the coun- 
try, where we happened to meet a party of 
young people who were anxious for that 
amusement, and who, knowing that he was 
the only person present whe played the violin, 
had requested him to act the part of musician 
on the occasion, he at first resisted vehement- 
ly, and only yielded at last to my repeated 
entreaties. He played one or two dances 
with visible reluctance; but just as he was 
about to commence a third, and a young and 
beautiful girl, in some measure resembling 
the subject of the picture, whom he had long 
been following with his eyes with visible in- 
terest, advanced into the cirele, he cast his 
violin away with violence, and by no entrea- 
ties could he be prevailed upon to resume it. 
The dancing must have ceased entirely, but 
for the fortunate arrival of a guest who was 
able and willing to replace the reluctant per- 
former. The dance now proceeded gaily and 
without interruption; but insensible even to 
the solicitations of beauty, Emanuel stood in 
a corner of the room, and eyed the gay whirl 
of the dance with an aspect of the deepest 
gloom. 

“* My sympathies being once awakened in 
his favour, I only pitied him the more for 
these singularities, and urged him, with the 
view of diverting his mind, to resume with 
energy and perseverance his neglected studies. 
He promised to do so, but medicine seemed 
only to increase the discomfort and despon- 
dency of his mind. Often would he throw 
his books away, exclaiming, ‘Oh! admirable 
training for the future! In eternity what 
need have I to know how men are to be made 
away with by rule or method ?—There men 
die not—or if they do, not by pill or potion. 
Why waste in such inquiries the hours which 
might be much better devoted to the educa- 
tion of the soul ?’ 

““*Is such then your employment when 
you throw your books away?’ I asked after 
one of these tirades. 

“*Alas!’ said he, with deep earnestness, 
‘that which occupies my mind is enough in 
the eyes of God to excuse a being of flesh 
and blood.’ I understood him not; but think- 
ing that a foreign tour might produce a salu- 
tary effect upon his mental malady, I pressed 
him to accompany me in my intended jour- 
ney. He received the invitation with visible 
pleasure, yet he hesitated long, as if some eon- 
flict were going on within, before he accepted 
it; at last he yielded to my entreaties. 

“ He commenced his journey with a feeling 
of uneasiness, which, however, was shortly 
removed by a fortunate occurrence. He had 
informed his father of our project, but had re- 
ceived no answer, and had begun to appre- 
hend that their long silence must be oceasion- 
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ed by some unfortunate event, chiefly, as he 
admitted, from the feeling that he had long 
been accustomed to hear of nothing but mis- 
fortune from home. We sailed by a small 
vessel for Lubeck. The violence of the wind, 
rather than apprehension from the English 
vessels, had induced the captain to take the 
course between the islands. But autumn 
was already advanced; the gloom of evening 
was fast closing upon the sea; he was but im- 
perfectly acquainted with the soundings, and 
so he resolved after sailing a league or two, 
to come to anchor, and resume his course on 
the following day. 

“ Emanuel now found himself, I may say, 
almost in sight of his paternal home. It was 
long, as he told me with emotion, since he had 
visited it, and unfortunate as might be the 
nature of his connexion with it, it was evi- 
dent that the recollections of the past, and 
the apprehension of some present evil, had 
filled his mind with an indescribable longing 
to land, and once more to visit the home of 
his youth. He promised to be on board again 
by sunrise. My heart beat as I listened to 
this resolution, for I foresaw that he could not 
in courtesy avoid inviting me to accompany 
him; though it was not less evident, from 
the constraint with which the invitation was 
shortly afterwards given, that he would have 
been happier had I remained. For deeper 
reasons, however, than that on which I rested 
my acceptance of his offer—which was, that 
in the event of any thing unpleasant having 
happened, my assistance might be of use to 
him—I determined to accompany him, and 
having made the necessary arrangements 
with the captain, we landed. 

“ We had still a full league to go; some 
time elapsed before we could procure any con- 
veyance, and when we commenced our route, 
the night had set in dark and misty. The 
man who drove the vehicle mistook the path, 
and led us astray, so that it was bedtime ere 
we reached the town. In the restlessness of 
his anxiety, my friend would not wait to 
alight at his father's house; we entered the 
inn, and there learned, that the old clergy- 
man was at that moment suffering severely 
from the return of a painful complaint, to 
which he was occasionally subject. 

“ Emanuel knew that any agitation of mind 
at the present moment might be attended with 
the most dangerous consequences to his fa- 
ther; so taking our little bundles in our hand, 
we set out on foot toward the parsonage, 
which stood near the church, and into which, 
after knocking gently for a long time at the 
door, an old servant gave us admittance. 

“ She confirmed the intelligence we had re- 
ceived at the inn, with the consoling addition, 
that there was no immediate danger; that the 
invalid was asleep, and that she would call up 
the daughter who was watching beside him ; 
while my friend, learning that his eldest sister 
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other in the morning, gave her express in- 
junctions not to disturb her, nor the two chil- 
dren, as he called them, by the news of our 
arrival. We entered, in the meantime, a 
large and somewhat gloomy parlour, dimly il- 
luminated by the single light which was car- 
ried by the servant. 

“Tt was with a strange emotion that I looked 
around upon the dreary dwelling, which con- 
tained the being who had been so long the 
object of my daily and nightly dreams, and 
whom I now hoped at last to see face to face; 
a happiness the more agitating and intense, 
that it was so unexpected and so unlikely. 
My glance wandered rapidly over the lonesome 
chamber; its furniture was of that modest 
kind which I had seen a hundred times be- 
fore in the dwellings of respectable citizens; 
but my eyes involuntarily dwelt on several 
little work-tables, which stood in the windows 
or against the walls, without knowing to 
which in particular I ought to direct my at- 
tention and my homage. Emanuel had thrown 
himself on an old-fashioned sofa, in visible 
and painful expectation. 

“ At last the door opened gently. A young 
lady in a simple house dress, bearing in her 
hand a light, which threw its clear ray on her 
countenance, entered the room, with a timid 
but friendly air. The joyful beating of my 
heart seemed to announce to me that this was 
the charming original of the miniature; I 
drew in my breath that I might not disturb 
her, as, without observing me in the recess of 
the window, she flew towards her brother, 
with the faltering exclamation, ‘ Emanuel, 
dearest Emanuel!’ He started up, stared 
on her with a fixed look, and extended his 
arms to receive her, but without uttering a 
word. 

“You would scarcely know me again,’ 
said she, ‘I have grown so tall since we part- 
ed; but I am still your own Jacoba.’ 

“* Jacoba!’ he repeated, in a sorrowful 
tone; ‘yes! yes! even such I had pictured 
you.—Come to my heart!’ Then drawing 
her to him—‘ How is my father?’ said he; 
‘ how are Regina, Lucia, and tHe little one ?’ 

“¢ All as usual,’ answered the young lady, 
‘only that my father has suffered more se- 
verely from his pains this time than before. 
We could not venture to leave him except 
when asleep: I watch besidethim always till 
about daybreak, and then I waken Regina. 
Ah! she is no longer so strong and healthy 
as I am,—and poor Lucia is still but a child!? 

“*¢ Enough,’ said my friend, as if struggling 
with an oppression at the heart,—and intro- 
duced me to his sister. She saluted me with 
an air of shyness and embarrassment, the na- 
tural result of her solitary education, and then 
hurried out to prepare some refreshments, and 
to give directions for our repose. 

“¢* Now,’ said I, with a triumphant glance 
at my friend, when we were left alone,— 
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ture, or rather of the still more lovely original. | 
It is Jacoba.’ 

** Jacoba'’ he repeated with a deep sigh— | 
‘ well, well, be it as you will;—but, for hea- | 
ven’s sake, no more of this,—earnestly I ask | 
it of you—not a word of the picture. That is 
my secret.’ 

“The sister entered again occasionally, but | 
only fora moment at a time. Her shyness 
seemed to prevent her from taking any part 
in our conversation; and every instant she | 
hurried out to see that her father was still 
asleep. We agreed that the old man, to whom 
any mental agitation might be dangerous in 
his present irritable state, should know noth- 
ing of his son's presence, and that Jacoba 
should merely waken her elder sister an hour 
earlier than usual, that before commencing 
her duties by her father’s bed-side, she might 
have time to bestow a parting embrace upon 
her brother. 

*“ Jacoba went out and did not return. 
Shortly afterwards the servant came in, and | 
whispered that the old man was awake. | | 
grieved at this; I would gladly have gazed a | 
little longer on those features, and compared 
them with the portrait which lay concealed 
as usual in the breast of my friend. Yet this 
was needless. The resemblance had already 
struck me; and though there seemed to me 
more fire, more lustre in her eye, some allow- 
ance was of course to be made for the failure 
of the painter, who drew but from memory. 

** My friend accompanied me to my room, 
and then betook himself to the little apart- | 
ment which bore his name, and which, it 
seemed, had always been kept in readiness for | 
him. I felt my heart filled with a sensation 
of ineffable contentment and delight. I had 
seen the being whom my fancy had invested 
with a thousand perfections, and whose retir- 
ing shyness seemed only to add new charms 
to her beauty. Despite of the veil of mystery 
which seemed to rest over the situation of the 
family, I felt an internal conviction how short 
a space of time would be sufficient to fan 
those feelings of admiration into a glowing 
passion: particularly now that my suspicions 
as to the nature of Emanuel's attachment had 
disappeared. True, he had received her with 
emotion, and embraced her; but his embrace 
was passionless, nay, almost cold and strange. 
There was no appearance of delight in his 
look, but on the contrary, J could not but feel 
an air of horror. Absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of this dark enigma, I drew near to the 
window. 

“The mist had dispersed: the moon had 
risen calm and cloudless. The window of my 
room looked directly out upon the churchyard, 
which lay bright beneath me in the moon- 
shine, while the broad walls of the church and 
its pointed tower threw out a long dark sha- 
dow that seemed to lose itself in the distance. 
Between the window at which I stood and 
the (not far distant) church, was a large bu- 
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rial-place, surrounded by a low iron railing; 
my eyes accidentally rested upon it, and | 
drew back with involuntary terror on pereeiv- 
ing some object move near it, half hid in the 
shadow projected from a monument beyond. 
Mastering my first sensation, however, | 
thought, upon a second glance, that I recog- 
nised the figure of Emanuel in that of the be- 


| ing thus leaning against the monument, and 


dwelling as it were among the tombs. I 
opened my door; I perceived that the little 
passage which separated our rooms had a door 


| at the further end, which stood half open, and 


led into the churchyard. I could no longer 
doubt; and knowing how destructively these 
gloomy meditations, to which my friend was 
but too prone, must operate upon his already 
excited fancy, I stept out, and hastily ad- 
vanced towards him. 

“** My friend,’ said I, ‘it is late and cold. 
Remember that with daybreak we must be 
gone. Come in with me, and go to rest.’ 

*** What would you with me?’ he replied 
‘It is long since I have seen my home. Let 
me remain awhile with mine own.’ 

** That,’ said I, ‘ you will do better within,’ 
pointing to the house. ‘ Enjoy the society of 
the living—let the dead rest.’ 

“¢ The living!’ repeated he, in a tone of 
bitterness. ‘Here is my home, the home of 
my fathers—here moulder the ashes of my 
mother, soon to be mingled with those of one 
and all of us. Not without a deep meaning 
has my father placed this last resting-place so 
near to our mansion, but to remind us that it 
is but a step from our home to the grave; and 
with the affection of a father he wishes that 
he may be able, even when we are gone, to 
have all his children in his view. An irre- 
sistible feeling impelled me hither; a longing, 
as it were, to prepare another grave. To- 
morrow, you will see!—’ 

“* Dear friend, I replied, ‘ way with evil 
dreams! It was not for this that I brought 
you to your home: you are creating anxiety 
and vexation, not only to yourself and to me, 
but to all whom your presence ought to cheer.’ 

“*You are right. It must have been a 
dream,’ said he briefly, and with an effort at 
calmness. ‘ Come, we will to bed.’ We re- 
entered the house. 

“] slept not, however; partly because my 
thoughts were busied with my friend, whose 
conduct appeared to me more and more extra- 
ordinary, and partly, perhaps, from the very 
fear of oversleeping myself. A half slumber 
only at times sunk upon my eyes; with the 
first dawn of morning I sprang up; I saw by 
the weather-cock that the wind was fair, and 
I knew that if we detained the vessel under 
such circumstances, we should be made to 
pay dearly enough for our passage. I stept 
into my friend's room, who was fast asleep, 
but roused himself the moment I awakened 
him. Soon after, we heard the servant bust- 
ling about with the breakfast things in the 
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parlour, and walked in. Her master, she 
told us, had passed a very restless night. 
Mamselle Jacoba had never stirred a moment 
from his side. But she had gently wakened 
her sisters, had told Regina of her brother's 
visit and his arrangements, and they would 
be with us immediately. 

“She had scarcely in fact finished her in- 
formation, when the three young ladies en- 
tered with a joyful, but noiseless step, lest the 
unwonted sound of conversation at that early 
hour might reach the ears of their father. The 
first look showed me that my yesterday's con- 
jecture must be right; the picture could re- 
present no one but Jacoba. Regina, the 
eldest, was much about the same height, but 
almost as different from her blooming sister, as 
the pallid and fading autumn from the vigor- 
ous maturity of summer; the same family 
features appeared in both faces, but in the 
pale if not sallow complexion, hollow eyes, 
and wasted form of Regina, scarcely could 
you have recognised the sister of Jacoba. 
Lucia, though pretty well grown, was at that 
period of life when she was not likely to at- 
tract much attention; and of both, indeed, I 
had but a hasty glance. The third sister, a 
child of twelve years old, pale, delicate, and 
little of her age, seemed still overcome with 
sleep, while joy, regret, and surprise seemed 
mingled in the sweet expression of her child- 
ish face. All three were immediately hushed 
into silence at the sight of a stranger. 

*** Sweet blossom of my heart,’ cried my 
friend, who had extended his hands to the 
two elder sisters almost without looking at 
them, but gazed with the deepest affection 
upon the youngest, embraced her with the 
greatest tenderness, and occupied himself ex- 
clusively with her, leaving me to entertain 
the others as I best could. Meantime I could 
not but perceive that, while he was caressing 
the youngest, and rapidly swallowing his cof- 
fee, he frequently stole a glance at the two 
elder, with an expression of grief—nay, al- 
most of aversion, which must have deeply 
wounded their feelings, had not the brevity of 
our interview, and the numerous inquiries 
relative to his father with which it was filled 
up, prevented the singularity of his demea- 
nour from being observed by them. Though 
the eyes of all of-them, especially of the elder, 
still dwelt upon him with the fondest emo- 
tion, I was obliged to press our immediate 
departure: and, after Emanuel had once more 
shaken hands with the two elder sisters, and 
kissed the younger, we hastened away, fol- 
lowed by the gaze of the three sisters, who 
lingered at the door. 

“ We spoke but little of ‘he scene which 
had passed. I had enough to do hurrying the 
coaehman, lest we should arrive too late for 
our passage. My friend sat silent, wrapped 
in his own thoughts ; and when at last we had 
got safely again on board, and once more 
spread our sails to the wind, he manjfested so 
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decided a disinclination to allude to the sub- 
ject, that I found it necessary to adjourn to a 
future opportunity any conversation as to the 
fair Jacoba, of whom I had unfortunately ob- 
tained only a fleeting glance by daylight, as 
she greeted us at our departure from the win- 
dow of her father’s apartment; but that 
glance was enough to render her the unceas- 
ing object of my meditations. 

“We soon arrived in Lubeck. The distant 
sight of its stately towers restored to my 
friend some portion of his cheerfulness; he 
drew near with emotion to that city, in which, 
as I then learnt, his mother was either born, 
or had spent some years of her youth. This 
cheerfulness of temper, united with a more 
than ordinary mildness, gave me the best 
hopes as to the salutary effects of our pro- 
longed tour. I was far enough from foresee- 
ing by what chance our projected ramble was 
to be cut short in a single day. 

‘We resolved to employ the first hours of 
our short stay in seeing the curiosities of the 
town. We soon, however, turned from the 
traces of civil decay into the magic province 
of art; and with this view we entered the 
ehurch of St. Mary. 

“The love for German art was then but 
imperfectly developed; men seemed to have 
no suspicion of the existenee of those trea- 
sures, which, covered with dirt and dust, and, 
at best, the object of passing curiosity, were 
here left to moulder in the vaulted aisles of 
this vast edifice. The remarkable clock, with 
the effigies of the seven electors, who, not- 
withstanding this deficiency of number, were 
pertinaciously set down as the twelve apos- 
tles, then constituted the chief glory of the 
building. I accompanied my friend into the 
open church, waiting for the striking of the 
hour which sets the figures in motion, and 
casting at the same time a hurried glance on 
the numerous objects which on every side pre- 
sented themselves to the eye. Several young 
people, who perceived that we were strangers, 
exerted themselves as our ciceroni. One of 
them opened a small grated door at one side 
of the chapel, and invited us to enter. We 
walked into the chapel; and here, in better 
preservation than the other pictures, the walls 
were covered with multiplied representations 
of Death, who, in dancing attitudes, was 
leading off as his prey persons of every age, 
sex, and costume. ‘That,’ said the young 
man, ‘ is the celebrated Dance of Death.’ 

“* How!’ said my friend, hastily inter- 
rupting him, while his eyes fixed with a look 
of horror on one compartment of the pic- 
ture, in which Death, tall and slender, was 
represented winding his bony arm round a 
young maiden, who, in a rosy-coloured dress, 
and with the bridal garland in her hair, was 
vainly struggling to emancipate herself from 
his embrace. Emanuel spoke not another 
word ;—he stood with his finger pointing in 
the position in which it seemed to have been 
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arrested, till at last, pale and trembling, he 
clasped hold of my arm, which I had extend- 
ed to him, and breathed a deep sigh, as if 
some oppressive weight had been suddenly 
removed from his bosom. 

*** What is the matter?’ said I, anxiously. 

“*T feel,’ replied he, ‘as if I had awaken- 
ed from a deep sleep, in which a dream had 
long held my reason prisoner; an evil, fate- 
ful dream, which fascinated, while it filled 
me with terror, but which seems, at this mo- 
ment, to be about to receive a natural, though 
humiliating solution. Stay—one other look 
at the picture, and then away !’ 

**T looked at the picture again, as well as 
he, without being able te perceive in it any 
thing beyond what I have already stated. 
* My God !’ said I, as he drew me hastily out 
of the church, ‘ what can all this mean? Let 
me know the truth.’ 

“* At another time, perhaps,’ he inter- 
rupted me, hastily— at present, I have some- 
thing else to say to you. I can travel with 
you no farther; I must return home, and that 
on the instant By a visionary weakness, or 
superstitious abandonment of mind, we have, 
perchance, brought upon ourselves irrepara- 
ble misery, and reared up prodigies where 
every thing lay within the ordinary course of 
nature. I must return, to avert, if possible, 
still more fearful evils —Enough—enough is 
done already.’ 

*“* What mean you,’ said I, ‘ by a dream? 
do I not, then, possess your confidence?’ 


“* You do indeed,’ he continued; ‘ but this | 


is not the time for the disclosure. The man 
who thinks he has seen a spectre of the night, 
takes care not to speak of it, till day with its 
cheerful light breaks in upon him again; 
when the patient lies in the crisis of his dis- 
order, the careful physician prohibits all con- 
versation. Besides, I cannot, if I would; I 
have promised silence. At present, then, I 
must hence. I will return when I can. Con- 
tinue your journey alone.’ 

** My efforts to obtain from him some far- 
ther explanation, or to retard his departure, 
were equally in vain. Unwillingly I saw him 
depart; his presence and his friendship had 
fanned within my bosom a gentle hope, the 
existence of which was first rendered clear to 
me by our separation. I was, in truth, as 
deeply in love as any one could be at a single 
glance ; but this fleeting glance had been so 
brief, so incomplete, that I scarcely felt as if 
I could discriminate whether I was most fasci- 
nated by the portrait or the original. ‘My 
friend,’ said I, as we separated, ‘I cannot 
bear to part with you, without some visible 
token of our hours of friendship. Leave me 
the picture of your sister. It will be to mea 
gratifying memorial of that talent which you 
do not sufficiently prize, and perhaps the pro- 
phetic herald of a happy future.’ ' 

“* What mean you?’ said he, turning sud- 
denly round to me with a serious and anxious 
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air, though the moment before he had been 
gaily urging his preparations for departure. 
‘I will not deny,’ said I, ‘that your sister 
Jacoba has so enchanted me, that I cannot 
part with her portrait.’ 

‘*« Her portrait?’ repeated he.—‘ Well, so 
let it be. Take the picture—keep it—fall in 
love with it—but not with my sister. Believe 
me, it is not that I would not give her to you, 
for I love the picture as I do her—nay, per- 
haps more. There,—with that picture you 
remove a load from my heart.’ He pressed 
it into my hand, and disappeared. 

“ Let me pass hastily over the two follow- 
ing years. They have no connexion with my 
friend, or with his concerns. He returned 
not at the time we had contemplated ; the let- 
ter which I received in his stead, seemed to 
breathe a spirit of returning melancholy ;— 
of his family, he said nothing. His letters 
became shorter and less frequent, and at last 
entirely ceased. The picture, however, con- 
tinued as dear to me as ever; often did I gaze 
upon it, though I tried to consider it only as 
a lovely painting. The parting words of my 
friend had awakened in my bosom a feeling 
of distrust; and, often as I looked at it, the 
idea occurred to me that I was involved in 
some ominous and mysterious tissue of events, 
which, in spite of all my efforts, maintained 
an unceasing ascendency over my senses and 
my soul. 





“My journey was interrupted by the in- 
creasing debility and declining health of my 
uncle, who possessed an estate in Jutland; 
he had named me his heir, and wished to see 
me once more before his death. Accordingly, 
I hurried back. 

“I found my uncle better than I had ex- 
pected, but in great uneasiness relative to 
part of his fortune, then in the hands of a 
firm in Copenhagen, which had lately en- 
countered some serious losses, and of whose 
doubtful credit he had within the last few 
weeks received more than one warning epis- 
tle from his friends. The presence of a per- 
son of decision on the spot was evidently 
required, and I undertook the task, to 
which my uncle agreed, on condition, that as 
soon as the business was over, I should has- 


_ ten back to him, that he might enjoy as much 








of my company as he could, ere we were 
separated by that death which he foresaw 
could not be distant. 

“1 travelled as fast as possible, and found 
myself, on my arrival in Copenhagen, so 
pressed on all sides by the numerous concerns 
I had to attend to, that I had not a moment 
to spare for myself or my friends. I had not 
visited one of them; and, in order not to 
shake the credit of the house by any open 
proceedings, which would inevitably have led 
to suspicion, had shown myself as little as 
possible to my acquaintances; when, on the 
second post day after my arrival, I received 
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aletter from my uncle, announcing that he 
had had a relapse, and pressing my immedi- 
ate return. I had already put matters so far 
in train, that a friend, in whom J had confi- 
dence, might wind up the business; and as I 

ered the matter in my mind, it occurred 
to me that it could not be placed in better 
hands, from his connexions in the capital, 
than in those of my friend Emanuel. 

“As yet I had only had time to inquire 
hastily after him; nor had I received any in- 
telligence of him; for he had left the house 
from which his last letter had been addressed 
to me, a long time before, and no one was 
acquainted with his present abode. By acci- 
dent, I recollected an agent with whom he 
used occasionally to be connected in business. 
I applied to him. ° 

“* Your friend,’ he answered, ‘is in the 
town; where he lives, I know not; but that 
you will easily learn from his family.’ 

“* His family !’ said I, with astonishment. 

** Yes,’ continued he, ‘the father, with 
his two eldest daughters, is at present in Fre- 
derick’s Hospital; he has undergone a dan- 
gerous operation, but is now recovering.’ 

“IT felt my heart beat quicker. Jacoba, 
whose image I had been labouring so long to 
erase from my fancy—Jacoba was in my 
neighbourhood. I should see her once more ; 
she was not forgotten, as I had sometimes 
supposed ; she lived there as indelibly im- 
pressed as the traits of the dear picture, whose 
graceful but silent charms I had never yet met 
with mortal maid to equal. 

“T had little time to spare, so I hurried to- 
wards the hospital, and entered the wing de- 
voted to patients who paid for their reception. 
i sent in my name to the pastor; it was well 
known to him, and I was kindly received. 
The old man, for such he was, though I 
knew him at once, from his resemblance to 
his son, was still confined to bed; a tea-table 
stood before it; and beside it sat—I could not 
doubt for a moment—Jacoba, more lovely 
and blooming than ever; Regina, still more 
sickly and fading than before. Our greeting 
was a silent one ; but I saw at once that I was 
recognised by both. 

“The talkative old man, when he had 
given me the information I required, and as- 
sured me that in half an hour I would find 
his son at his house, continued to support the 
conversation almost alone. I should probably 
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peared to me now and before. I had some dif- 
ficulty in resisting the old man’s invitation to 
remain with him till the arrival of his son, 
whom he expected at his usual hour; but my 
hours were numbered. After promising, at 
the old man’s request, that I would pay him 
a second visit at home, along with his son— 
for he had heard afterwards of our short noc- 
turnal visit—and addressing to the charming 
girl some expressions of interest and affection, 
which flowed involuntarily from my heart, 
and tinged her cheek with blushes, I hastened 
to the residence of my friend, whom I was 
fortunate enough to find at home. 

“ His lively joy at seeing me soon dispelled 
the depression, which, like a dark veil, over- 
shadowed his features, and dissipated at the 
same time all my reproaches. I found no 
difficulty in opening to him the nature of the 
commission with which I had to entrust him, 
and which he at once undertook ; he displayed 
all his former wild gaiety as he congratulated 
me on the fortunate influence of my journey ; 
but he relapsed at once into his habitual se- 
riousness the moment he learned I had seen 
his father, and renewed my acquaintance with 
his sisters, especially, as I added, with the 
charming Jacoba. 

“«* The charming Jacoba,’ he repeated. with 
a bitter sarcastic smile. ‘ What—still charm- 
ing, beside her fairer sister, whose beauties 
almost eclipse those of your portrait!’ 

“ How so?” said I, confused—‘I cannot 
have mistaken the name. I heard the name 
of Jacoba pronounced—no other found an 
echo in my heart! Have I not, as before, 
seen Regina and Jacoba?”’ 

“Regina, my friend,” replied he, “ has 
long been at rest. To-day you have seen Ja- 
coba and Lucia.” 

** What!” said I, with increasing confusion, 
“ean that pale and slender creature whom I 
then saw, have since come to resemble poor 
Regina so closely ?"’ 

* Again,’’ continued he, “ you mistake. It 
is Lucia with whom you are captivated. Poor 


| Jacoba is fast sinking into her grave.” 


“This last reply utterly confounded me. 
“How ?’’ said I—* ] would think you were 
in jest, were this a time for jesting. Is the 
portrait then that of Lucia 3—Incredible!”’ 

“ Have I not already said to you,” said he, 
with a sorrowful tone, “ love the picture—be 


| enamoured of it as you will—but have nothing 


have listened with a more attentive ear to his | 


really entertaining discourse, had not my 
thoughts been so much divided between his 
daughters, the picture, and my own recollec- 
tions. I confess, at the same time, it was on 
the fairest of these daughters that my glance 
rested the longest. She seemed obviously, as 
I had formerly thought, the original of the 
miniature. Yet, methought, I could now 
perceive many little differences which had 
formerly escaped my observation; nay, even 
differences between her features as they ap- 








to do with the living?” 

“1 came to you,” I resumed, still more be- 
wildered, “ with love in my heart 

* For Lucia—"’ he interrupted me hastily— 
“ Beware! She is betrothed already.” 

** Betrothed! To whom?” cried I, with im- 
petuosity. 

“To Death!” repeated he, slowly. ‘“ You 
yourself was present at the betrothal. Re- 
member the Dance of Death at Lubeck. Fool 
that I was, to think that I could tear her from 
him !”’ 
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“Explain this enigma to me, I beseech 
you!” cried I, while my cheek grew pale, 
and an indescribable feeling of terror shot 
through my heart. 

“Can I?” said he—*“ and if I could—this 
is not the time. No more of my family! You 
cannot doubt that I would give her to you 
willingly—and perhaps—it may be possible’’ 
—continued he, musingly—“ Keep the pic- 
ture—love it still—but ask me no questions. 
You have seen enough to ‘perceive I am no 
visionary !"’ 

“ He ceased—and, notwithstanding all my 
questions, continued obstinately silent. I 
knew him of old, and was aware that any far- 
ther importunity on my part would only serve 
to annoy and embitter him; and, besides, I 
must confess I felt myself oppressed with an 
undefinable, but irresistible sensation of ter- 
ror. As soon as I returned home, | laid the 
picture, which I had been accustomed to wear, 
in the most secret recess of my writing-desk, 
and determined never to look upon it again. 

“« Before leaving my friend I had inquired 
how his studies were proceeding. He burst 
into a loud and sneering laugh. ‘ All stu- 
dies,’ said he, ‘and particularly medicine 
have become loathsome to me. [ will learn 
nothing, since I cannot learn that which I 
vainly long for! What have I to do with 
knowledge, who have lost all relish for life it- 
self? To me the eafth i8 but a yawning 
gtave—its inhabitants but living carcasses. 
Even in the midst of gaiety, I am in death !’ 

“TI saw at once that the sinking energies 
of my friend could only be restored by active 
employment; and, in truth, nothing but the 
activity which I myself was called on to exert, 
prevented me from giving way to the influ- 
ence of that feeling of terror which seemed to 
oppress me when in his presence, or when I 
thought of his family. I felt that travel was 
necessary, and I set out; my thoughts, how- 
ever, often reverted back to him, and I pon- 
dered long how I might withdraw him from a 
situation which seemed to be preying more 
and more upon his mind. I saw plainly that 
some singular, and to me inconceivable des- 
tiny, exercised a melancholy power over this 
family, to which ignorance, timidity, or super- 
stition, had lent a degree of strength, which 
it never could have possessed over persons of 
a more soberand decided mind; and as soon 
as I had reached the place of my destination, 
I wrote to him, fully laid before him all my 
ideas, and begged of him to answer me with 
the same candour and openness. For nearly 
a year! received no answer. When it arrived, 
I saw immediately from its contents that some 
internal change had taken place in his mind, 
though what its nature might be, I could but 
imperfectly gather. The letter was a calm 


and business-like answer to mine; it exhibited 
no traces either of depression of spirit, or of 
that factitious gaiety by which he had laboured 
to cloak his despair. He confessed that it was 





his belief that a full disclosure to me might 


tend to ease his mind; but he added, that 
when that disclosure should be made, I would 
see at once why it had not been made sooner. 
Such matters, however, he continued, could 
not be discussed in writing. He spoke of the 
picture, (to which I had not alluded,) and 
added— 

‘Ts 'it still dear to you? I know well that 
our connexion and my confusion of mind may 
have inspired you with a feeling of terror con- 
nected with it; but, believe me, you may 
love it without fear. Yes, love it. I have 
built a fabric of hope upon the idea, which 
still deserts me not. Know, then,—you have 
never yet seen the real original of the miniature. 
It represents neither Jacoba nor Lucia, how- 
ever much it may resemble them. Yes, I 
begin to hope that I myself have never till 
now become acquainted with the original, or 
rather, perhaps, that a still fairer copy of this 
mysterious and enigmatical picture is even 
now unfolding itself beneath my eye. Anew 
riddle, you will say—and I admit it, but this 
riddle I can solve; only it must be verbally.” 

“‘ This letter made a singular impression on 
me. His words seemed to have dissipated for 
ever that feeling of terror with which, for 
some time back, the picture had inspired me. 
I took it out anew from its case, and as it 
beamed before me again in the innocent glow 
of youth, I wondered how these lovely and 
loving features could ever have worn in my 
eyes an aspect of evil, or that a distant resem- 
blance to those two girls—for that there was 
a resemblance I could not deny—should have 
made me insensible to its far higher expres- 
sion, its fulness of health and heavenly grace, 
in which those two living beings, notwith- 
standing their beauty, were so visibly inferior. 

“From this moment I gazed on it fre- 
quently, and with delight. My correspond- 
ence with Emanuel became more fegular; 
still, however, he evaded my invitation to visit 
me, by saying the time was not yet come; 
and all I could learn of his studies or employ- 
ments was, that he had devoted himself en- 
tirely to painting, and principally to landscape- 
painting. 

“I myself began to perceive that country 
pursuits did not exactly suit my taste, and 
that I was in a great measure wasting my 
time in a residence which was situated in a 
neighbourhood neither remarkable for its na- 
tural beauties, nor interesting from the society 
it afforded, and cut off, as it were, from lite- 
rary and political news. Shortly afterwards 
the death of my aunt followed, and I made up 
my mind to leave the estate. 

‘“‘T hastened without delay towards Copen- 
hagen. The portrait seemed to beckon me 
thither. Two years now had nearly elapsed 
since I had seen my friend; and during the 
journey, my longing to see him again, my 
eagerness for the solution of this dark enigma, 
daily increased. I found my expectation, how- 
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ever, disappointed ; when I reached his lodging 
I found him not ; only a letter of the following 
import was delivered to me. 

“ Just as I was awaiting your arrival with 
impatience, and, I must add, with anxiety and 
uneasiness, I received a message from home. 
My old and worthy father has been suddenly 
seized with an apoplectic stroke. He is still 
alive; but I have seen too many of such at- 
tacks to indulge much b5pe of his recovery at 
his advanced period of life. As soon as all is 
over I shall hasten back. Wait for me pa- 
tiently ; or if I remain too long absent, and 
you are not afraid of the house of death—then 
—do as you will.” 

“These lines contained, as you perceive, 
an indirect invitation. My friend had been 
already, as I learned, eight days absent, nor 
had any intelligence been received from him 
during that time. In the latest newspapers 
which I called for, I found no announcement 
of death ; I calculated, therefore, that the in- 
valid was still alive, and I felt convinced that 
my sympathy and friendly offices might be 
useful to my friend in the hour of sorrow. An 
internal voice seemed to whisper to me, that 
his heart would, in such a state of mind, be 
more readily and confidentially opened to me. 
I required only to get my comfortable and well- 
covered travelling-carriage ready, which bade 
defiance to the cold blasts of autumn, which 
had already set in,—and in four-and-twenty 
hours I knew I should be at his side. 

“ No sooner was the resolution formed than 
it was executed. Next morning, though 
somewhat later than I had wished, I was tra- 
velling southward from the capital. A sharp 
north-east wind whistled around the carriage, 
which lulled a little towards evening, as I 
reached, in the twilight, a solitary posting sta- 
tion, where we changed horses; but it was 
sueceeded by a thick mass of clouds, which, 
gradually overspreading the heavens with 
their dark veil, threatened every instant to 
descend in torrents of rain. 

“An uncovered but respectable looking 
country vehicle, which appeared to have ar- 
rived before me, had just been drawn into the 
shed; and in the travellers’ room, where I sat 
down till the borses should be ready, I found 
a young female, closely wrapped in a hood ard 
mantle, walking up and down, evidently in 
great agitation. 

“T had thrown myself, somewhat ill-hu- 
mouredly at having probably to wait here for 
some time, upon a seat near the window, pay- 
ing little attention to what was passing in the 
apartment, till I was suddenly roused by an 
active dispute, at first carried on in a low 
voice, but gradually becoming louder. 

“IT must proceed,” said a clear, sweet, sil- 
very-toned voice. “If I can bear the wind 
and rain, so may your horses and yourself. 
You know not the anxiety which urges me 
on.”’ 

“The peasant, with whom the trembling 
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and mantled female spoke, seemed immovable. 
“We are Christians,” replied he, doggedly, 
“and should spare our beasts and ourselves. 
We shall have nothing but rain and storm all 
night. Here we have rest and shelter—with- 
out, who knows what may happen in such a 
tempest—-and your friends, miss, have given 
me the strictest charge to take care of you. 
These tender limbs of yours are not fitted to 
bear what I might look upon as a trifle: your 
health might suffer for ever—Upon my con- 
science, I cannot do it.” 

“Nay, nay,” replied the young lady, “I 
am strong and healthy. It is not the tempest 
without, but the anguish I feel within, that 
may prove fatal to me.” 

“ The faint and touching notes of her voice 
awakened my deepest sympathy. I stept for- 
ward, put a question to her, and learned that 
the young lady was most anxious to reach her 
birthplace to-night, and had with that view 
availed herself of a conveyance returning from 
the capital :—filial duty, she said, was the mo- 
tive of her journey; and it happened most for- 
tunately that her place of destination and mine 
were the same. I instantly offered her a seat 
in my carriage. Almost without looking at 
me, or perceiving my youth, which, at ano- 
ther time, would probably have occasioned 
some difficulty, she instantly accepted my 
offer with such visible joy, that I perceived at 
once that her mind was occupied by a nobler 
and more engrossing feeling than any cold cal- 
culation of propriety. The horses arrived ra- 
ther sooner than I expected, and ere it was 
wholly dark we were seated in the carriage. 

“The increased rapidity and comfort of the 
mode of travelling, the certainty that before 
midnight she would reach the goal of her wish- 
es, had disposed her to be communicative; and 
ere we had proceeded a league, I learned, to my 
great astonishment, that my travelling compa- 
nion was the youngest sister of my friend, who 
had for years been brought up in the capital, 
whom I had seen for an instant when a child, 
and whom, under that appellation, my friend 
had locked so tenderly in his parting embrace. 
She told me that the sudden illness of her fa- 
ther had shocked and agitated her extremely ; 
that her brother had written to her that he 
was still in life, but that there were no hopes 
of his recovery; and finding an unexpected 
opportunity by means of the vehicle which 
was returning to her native place, she had 
felt unable to withstand the temptation, or ra- 
ther the irresistible longing which impelled 
her, without her brother's knowledge, and 
contrary, as she feared, to her relations’ wish- 
es, to see her beloved father before he died. 

“T told her my name, which she recog- 
nised at once as that of a friend whom her 
brother had often mentioned to her, and thus 
a confidential footing was established between 
us, which I took care not to impair by imper- 
tinent inquiries. I could not even, while she 
was under my protection, obtain a single 
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glance of her face. Calmer consideration 
probably suggested to her, how easily our 
travelling together might afford room for scan- 
dal; so when we crossed the ferry towards 
the little island, she did not leave the car- 
riage; and when we reached the town at a 
pretty late hour, she laid hold of my hand, as 
I was directing the postillion to go on, and 
said hastily, ‘ Let me alight here. This street, 
near the bridge, leads across the churchyard 
to our house. 
any one.’ 
*“*] will accompany you,’ said I. 
surprise my ‘friend.’ I made the postillion 
stop, directed him to the inn, and we alight- 
ed. The maiden leant upon my arm: I felt 
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I fear to see or to speak to | 


*T will | 


that she trembled violently, and had need of | 


support. 


“We walked across the churchyard to- | 


wards the parsonage. Through the darkness 


of the blustering and rainy autumnal night, | 
several windows, dimly lighted, and shaded | 


by curtains, were visible. The gate, leading 
to the other side of the house, was merely 
laid to. The court was empty; every one 
seemed busy within. The windows on this 
side were all dark. 
of my companion’s step how much her anxie- 
ty was increasing. 

** We hurried across the court, and entered 
the little narrow passage of the house, which 
was also unlighted. We stood for a moment 
drawing our breath and listening. From the 
farthest chamber on the left we heard a 
rustling noise, and the sound of whispering 
voices. A broad streak of light, which stream- 
ed from the half opened door into the passage, 
was darkened occasionally by the shadows of 
persons moving within. ‘It is my sister's 


I saw by the inequality | 


| pestiferous neighbourhood ! 


A 


who, two hours before, had fascinated in the 
Frederick's Hospital, when, all at once, half 
turning to me, she exclaimed, ‘O, my poor 
sister Lucia!’ 

“* Lucia!’—the name fell upon me like a 
stroke of lightning. So, then, she whom | 
had last seen in the glow of life and beauty, 
lay before me cold in death! What assurance 
| could I have, that the fair vision which still 
| flitted before me, bwooming with health, and 
life, and grace, was not the mere mask under 
which some spectre had shrouded itself, or 
round which the King of Terrors had already 
| wound his invisible but unrelaxing arm! 
The figures in the Dance of Death, involun- 
tarily flashed upon my mind. My very ex- 
istence seemed to dissolve in a cold shudder. 
I saw, scarcely conscious of what was going 
on, and as if in a dream, the living beauty 
draw near to the corpse; momentarily I ex- 
pected to see the dead maiden throw her arms 
around her, and to see her fade away into a 
spectre in that ghastly embrace, when my 
friend, who had apparently been summoned 
by the women, pale, and almost distracted, 
rushed in, and tore her from the corpse, 
exclaiming, ‘ Hence, thoughtless creature! 
Wilt thou murder us both? Away from this 
If you will look 
upon the dead, come to the couch of our ho- 
noured father, whose gentle features seem to 
invoke a blessing upon us, even in death.’ 





| “She followed him unresistingly, weeping 


room,’ whispered my conductress, and darted | 
towards it. I followed her hastily. But what | 
| fore me some cold meat and wine, begged I 
| would excuse them if things were not in 


a sight awaited us! 

“The corpse of a young maiden had just 
been lifted out of bed, and placed on a bier 
adjoining. A white covering concealed the 
body even to the chin. Several elderly fe- 
males were employed in tying up the long 
dark tresses of the deceased; while others 
were standing by inactive, or occupied in re- 
moving the phials and medicines from the 
table. 


** My companion had thrown back her veil | 


in silence. An old servant led the way, with 
a light in her hand; another, in whom I 
thought I recognised the features of our old 
attendant, beckoned me, with tears in her 
eyes, into the well-remembered parlour, where 
every thing remained unaltered, with the ex- 
ception of the little work-tables, all of which 
had been removed but one. She placed be- 


order, and left the room, which my friend at 
the same moment entered. 

“He embraced me with an agitation, a 
melting tenderness, he had seldom before 
manifested. ‘You come,’ said he, ‘ unex- 
pected, but not unwelcome. I have been 
thinking of you for some days past, and was 


| wishing for your presence even while you 


at entering, and stood as if rooted to the spot. | 
order in my mind, ‘the right time is come? 


Even the unexpected shock she had encoun- 
tered, could not banish from her cheek the 
glow with which anxiety and exercise had 
tinged it; may, the fire of her eye seemed to 


have acquired a deeper and more piercing | 


lustre; So stood she, the blooming repre- 
sentative of the very fulness of life, beside 
the pallid victim of inexorable death. The 
startling contrast agitated me the more, that 
in those well known features I traced, in re- 
novated beauty, those of the enchanting por- 
trait; scarcely master of my senses, I almost 
believed that I saw again the same maiden 





were on your way.’ 
“< Then,’ said I, still with a feeling of dis- 


Speak on, then ; tell me all!’ 

“<The time,’ replied he, ‘is come, but 
scarcely yet the moment. I see by your pale- 
ness, your shuddering, that the dark fate 
which sits upon our house has agitated you 
too deeply at present to admit of a calm and 
unprejudiced consideration of the subject. 
Summon your mind, eat, drink, return to 
your inn. I will not ask you to tarry longer 
in the house of death; although—I hope— 
Death has now knocked at our door for the 
last time for a long period to come. Go and 
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compose yourself. That God should visit 
the sins of the fathers on the children, seems 
a harsh, a Jewish sentence ;—that nature 
transmits to posterity the consequences of the 


_ weaknesses or guilt of the parent, sounds 


milder, and looks more true :—but, alas! 
the consequences are the same. No more 
of this.’ 

«1 drank but a single glass of wine, which 
in truth, I needed, and betook myself to my 
inn. I took the picture, which I still wore, 
from my neck, but I did not open it. I was 
over wearied, and, in spite of the over excite- 
ment of my mind, I soon dropt asleep. 

“The smiling beams of the morning sun, 
as I awoke, poured new life and composure 
into my soul. I thought of our confidential 
conversation in the earriage, in which, un- 
known to herself, my fair companion had dis- 
played the beauty of her mind, and I could 
not forbear smiling at the feelings of terror 
and distrust which my heated fancy had in- 
fused into my mind in regard to her and to 
the picture. It lay before me on the table, 
innocent as herself, with its bright loving 
eyes turned upon me, and seemed to whisper, 
‘T am neither Jacoba nor Lucia.’ I took out 
my friend's letter, which conveyed the same 
assurance ; calm understanding seemed to re- 
sume its ascendency in my heart; and yet, at 
times, the impression of the preceding even- 
ing recurred for a moment to my mind. 

“T hurried, not without painful impatience, 
as soon as I was dressed, towards the deso- 
late mansion of my friend. He had been 
waiting me for some time, advanced to meet 
me with a cheerful look, when I found his 
sister composed, but in deep mourning, and 
with an expression of profound grief, seated 
at the breakfast table. 

‘She extended her hand to me with a 
melancholy, but kindly smile; and yet I drew 
back with an oppressive sensation at my heart, 
for the picture stood before me more perfect in 
resemblance than it had appeared to my ex- 
cited fancy the evening before; but here 
there was more than the picture. I saw, too, 
at the first glance, a nobler bearing, a higher 
expression, than in the features of her sisters. 
In looking at them, I was reminded of the 
picture ; in gazing on her, I forgot its exist- 
ence. Our confidential and touching conver- 
sation, which still involuntarily reverted to 
the deceased, sank deep into my heart. Gra- 
dually every uneasy feeling faded from my 
mind; and when she left us at last at her 
brother’s request, to visit some of her young 
acquaintances whom she had not seen for a 
long time before, I gazed after her with a 
look, the expression of which was no secret 
to her brother. 

“ His first words showed that this was the 
case. ‘ At last,’ said he, ‘ you have the ori- 
ginal, or the true copy of the picture, which 
is an enigma even to myself, even though it 
be the work of my own hands. I knew well 
Museum.—V ol. XX. 
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that her aspect of spotless purity would at 
once banish every feeling of distrust from 
your mind, as it has done from mine. If the 
picture be still dear to you—if you can love 
her and gain her affection, she is yours; but 
first listen to that which I have so long with- 
held from you. You must judge, after hear- 
ing it, whether you are still inclined as freely 
to accept the offer. We shall be uninterrupt- 
ed from without; and do not you interrupt 
me,’ said he, as he drew the bolt of the door, 
and seated himself by my side. 

*** Mysterious as every thing is apt to ap- 
pear, which ordinary experience does not en- 
able us to explain, do not expect to hear any 
thing more wonderful in this case than admits 
of a simple explanation, when tried by the 
test of cold and sober reasoning. My father, 
without being disposed to talk much upon the 
subject, was a believer in dreams—that is to 
say, he frequently dreampt of events which 
were afterwards actually fulfilled; and in fact, 
in such cases, his presentiments were rarely 
erroneous. While a candidate, for instance, 
for a church, he used to be able in this way 
to foresee, from a vague and undefinable, but 
yet distinct feeling, when he should be called 
upon to preach for any of the clergymen in 
the neighbourhood. He had seen himself, 
on such occasions, in the pulpit, and often, 
at waking, could recollect long passages from 
those ideal sermons he had delivered. In 
other matters, he was a person of a lively and 
cheerful turn of mind. By his first marriage 
he had no children. He contracted a second 
with my mother, a stranger, who had only 
shortly before come into the country—very 
pretty, very poor—and whose gay, but inno- 
cent manner, had been my father’s chief 
attraction. She was passionately fond of 
dancing, an amusement for which the annual 
bird shooting, the vintage feasts, and the balls 
given by the surrounding nobility on their 
estates in the neighbourhood, afforded fre- 
quent opportunities, and in which she parti- 
cipated rather more frequently than was alto- 
gether agreeable to her husband, though he 
only ventured to rest his objections on his 
apprehension for her health. Some vague 
reports spoke of her having, early in life, en- 
countered some deep grief, the impression of 
which she thus endeavoured, by gaiety and 
company, to dissipate. 

“*One day my father was invited to a 
party given in honour of the arrival of a noble- 
man long resident in the capital, and accepted 
the invitation only on condition that my 
mether would agree to dance very little. 
This prohibition led to a slight matrimonial 
scene, which terminated on her part in tears, 
on his in displeasure. The evening before, 
they received a visit from the nobleman him- 
self, who being an old college friend of my 
father’s, had called to talk over old stories, 
and enjoy an evening of confidential conver- 
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“« * My father’s gift of dreams happened to 
be mentioned; the count related an anecdote 
which had taken place shortly before in Paris, 
and which he had learnt from Madame de 
Genlis; and a long argument ensued upon 
the subject of dreams and their fulfilment. 

“*The conversation was prolonged for 
some time, my mother appearing to take no 
particular share in it. But the following day 
she seemed abstracted, and at the party de- 
clined dancing, even though her husband 
himself pressed her to take a share in the 
amusement. Nay, on being asked, as she 
stood by my father’s side, to dance, by the 
son of the nobleman above alluded to, and 
who was believed to have been an old ac- 
quaintance of hers, she burst at once into 
tears. My father even pressed her to mingle 
in the circle; she continued to refuse; at 
last she was overheard to say—‘ Well, if you 
insist upon it on my account, be it so.”’ 

*** Never before had she danced with such 
spirit; from that moment she was never off 
the floor. She returned home exhausted and 
unwell and out of humear. She was now in 
the fifth month of her pregnancy, and it seem- 
ed as if she regretted the apparent levity 
which her conduct had betrayed. 

““* Her husband kindly inquired what was 
the cause of her singular behaviour. ‘ You 


would not listen to me,” she replied, “ and 
now you will laugh at my anxiety; nay, per- 
haps you will tell me that people ought never 


to mention before women any thing out of 
the ordinary course, because they never hear 
more than half, and always give it a wrong 
meaning. The truth then is, your conversa- 
tion some evenings ago made a deep impres- 
sion on me. The peculiar state of my health 
had probably increased the anxiety with which 
for some time past I have been accustomed 
to think of the future. I fell asleep with the 
wish that something of my own future fate 
might be unfolded to me in my dreams. The 
past, with all the memorable events of my 
life, nay, even our late dispute as to dancing, 
were all confusedly mingled in my brain; 
and, after many vague and unintelligible vi- 
sions, which I have now forgotten, they gra- 
dually arranged themselves into the following 
dream :— 

“IT thought I was standing in a dancing- 
room, and was accosted by a young man of 
prepossessing appearance, who asked me to 
dance. Methinks, although probably the idea 
only struck me afterwards, that he resembled 
the count, the son of our late host. I accept- 
ed his invitation; but having once begun to 
dance, he would on no account be prevailed 
on to cease. At last I grew uneasy. I fixed 
my eyes upon him with anxiety; it seemed 
to me as if his eyes grew dimmer and dimmer, 
his cheeks paler and more wasted, his lips 
shrivelled and skinny, his teeth grinned out, 
white and ghastly, and at last he stared upon 
me with bony and eyeless sockets. His white 





and festal garments had fallen away. I fel 
as if encircled by a chain of iron. A skeleton 
clasped me in its fleshless arms. Round and 
round he whirled me, though all the other 
guests had long before disappeared. I im- 
plored him to let me go; for I felt I could 
not extricate myself from his embrace. The 
figure answered with a hollow tone, ‘ Give 
me first thy flowers.’ Involuntarily my glance 
rested on my bosom, in which I had placed a 
newly-blown rose with several bads, how 
many I know not. I made a movement to 
grasp it, but a strange irresistible feeling 
seemed to flash through my heart, and to draw 
back my hand. My life seemed at stake; and 
yet I could not part with the lovely blooming 
flower, that seemed as it were a portion of 
my own heart. One by one, though with a 
feeling of the deepest anguish, I plueked off 
the buds, and gave them to him with an im- 
ploring look, but in vain. He shook his bony 
head; he would have them all. One little 
bad only, and the rose itself, remained be- 
hind; I was about to give him this last bud, 
but it clung firmly to the stalk of the rose, 
and I pulled them both together from my 
bosom. I shuddered; I could not part with 
them; he grasped at the flowers, when sud- 
denly I either threw them forcibly behind me, 
or an invisible hand wrenched them out of 
mine, I know not which; I sank into his 
skeleton arms, and awoke at the same instant 
to the consciousness of life.”’ 

“* So saying, she burst into tears. My 
father, though affected by the recital, labour- 
ed vainly to allay her anxiety. From that 
moment, and especially after my birth, her 
health declined; occasionally only, during 
her subsequent pregnancies, her strength 
would partially revive, though her dry cough 
never entirely left her. After giving birth to 
six daughters, she died in bringing the se- 
venth into the world. I was then about twelve 
years old. To her last hour she was a love- 
ly woman, with a brilliant complexion, and 
sparkling eyes. Shortly afterwards I was 
sent to school, only visiting my father’s house 
and my sisters during the holydays. All of 
them, as they grew up, more or less resem- 
bled their mother; till they attained their 
thirteenth or fourteenth year they were pale, 
thin, and more than usually tall; from that 
moment they seemed suddenly to expand into 
loveliness; though scarcely had they attained 
their sixteenth year, when the unnatural bril- 
liancy of their cheeks, and the almost super- 
natural lustre of their eyes, began to betray 
the internal hectic fire which was secretly 
wasting the strength of youth. 

“ Seldom at home, I had little idea of the 
evil which hung over our home. I had seen 
my eldest sister in her beauty, and her wane; 
and then I heard of her death. I was at the 
university when the second died. Shortly af- 
terwards | visited my home. I found my third 
sister in the full bloom of youthful loveliness. 
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I had been dabbling a little in painting, and 
felt anxious to attempt her portrait, but I had 
made no great progress when the time for my 
departure arrived. I was long absent; when 
I next returned, it was on the occasion of her 
death. I was now no longer a heedless boy. I 
saw the melancholy of my father, and ascribed 
it to the shock of so many successive deaths. 
He was silent; he left me in my happy igno- 
rance, though even then the death stillness 
and loneliness of the house weighed with an 
undefinable oppression on my heart. My sis- 
ter Regina seemed to grow up even more 
lovely than her deceased sisters. 1 now found 
the sketch which I had begun so like her, that 
I resolved to make her sit to me in secret, 
that I might finish the picture, and surprise 
my father with it before my departure. It 
was but half finished, however, when the pe- 
riod of my return to the capital arrived. I 
thought | would endeavour to finish it from 
memory, but, strangely enough, I always con- 
fused myself with the recollection of my dead 
sisters, whose features seemed to float before 
my eyes. In spite of all my efforts, the por- 
trait would not become that of Regina. I 
recollected having heard my father say, that 
she of all the rest bore the greatest resem- 
blance to her mother; so I took out a little 
picture of her, which she had left to me, and 
endeavoured with this assistance, and what 
my fancy could supply, to finish the picture. 
At last it was finished, and appeared to pos- 


sess a strange resemblance to all my sisters, 
without being an éxact portrait of any. 

“As I had intended it, however, for the 
portrait of Regina in particular, I determined 
to take it with me on my next visit, and en- 
deavour to correct its defects by a comparison 


with the original. I came, but the summer 
of her beauty was already past. When I drew 
out the picture to compare it with her features, 
I was shocked at the change which had taken 
place in her, though it had not yet manifested 
itself in symptoms of disease. As I was pack- 
ing up my drawing materials again, under 
some pretext or other my father unexpectedly 
entered. He gave a glance at the picture, 
seemed deeply agitated, and then exclaimed 
—‘ Let it alone.’ 

“ That evening, however, as, according to 
our old custom, we were sitting together in 
his study, after my sisters had gone to rest, 
our hearts reciprocally opened to each other. 

“I now for the first time obtained a glimpse 
into my father’s wounded heart. He related 
to me that dream as you have now heard it; 
and his firm conviction that almost all his 
children, one by one, would be taken from 
him ; a conviction against which he had strug- 
gied, till fatal experience had begun too clearly 
to realize it. I now learned that he had 
brought up his daughters in this strict and al- 
most monastic seclusion, that no taste for the 
world or its pleasures might be awakened in 
the minds of those who were doomed to quit 
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itso soon. They mingled in no gay assem- 
blies, scarcely in a social party ; and even I, 
my friend, have since that time never thought 
of dancing without a shudder. Conceive what 
an impression this conversation, and that fear- 
ful prophetic dream, made upon my mind! 
That I and my youngest sister seemed excepted 
from the doom of the rest, I could not pay 
much attention to; for was not my mother, at 
my birth, suffering under that disease which 
she had bequeathed to her children; and how, 
then, was it likely that I should be an excep- 
tion? My imagination was active enough to 
extend the sentence of death to usall. The 
interpretation which my father attempted to 
give to the dream, so as to preserve us to him- 
self, might be but a delusive suggestion of 
paternal affection; perhaps, self-deluded, he 
had forgotten, or given another turn to the 
conclusion of the dream. A deep and wild 
despair seized upon me, for life to me was all 
in all! In vain my father endeavoured to com- 
pose me; and, finding his efforts unsuccessful, 
he contented himself with exacting from me 
the promise that this fatal secret of our house 
should be communicated to none. 

“Tt was at this time I became acquainted 
with you. The conflict which raged within 
my bosom between reason and superstition, 
between the struggles of courage and the sug- 
gestions of despair, could not be concealed 
from you, though you could form no idea of 
its source. I accompanied you to Lubeck. 
The sight of the Dance of Death produced a 
remarkable effect upon my mind. I saw a re- 
presentation of my mother’s dream, and in 
that too I thought I perceived also its origin. 
A film seemed to fall from my eyes; it was a 
momentary triumph of sober reason. It struck 
me at once that the idea of this picture, which 
my mother had undoubtedly at one time seen, 
had been floating through her excited imagi- 
nation, and had given rise to that dark vision, 
before whose fatal influence my father and | 
had prostrated ourselves so long, instead of 
ascribing the successive deaths of our family 
to their true source, in the infectious nature 
of that disease which my mother’s insane love 
of dancing had infused into her own veins, and 
which had been the ominous inheritance of her 
offspring. The advances I had already made 
in the study of medicine, confirmed these 
views. The confined and solitary life my sis- 
ters had led, the total want of any precaution 
in separating those that were still in health 
from those who had been already attacked by 
this malady, was in itself sufficient to account 
for all which had happened. Animated by 
this idea, I hurried home in spite of all your 
entreaties. I laboured to make my father 
participate in my views, to induce him to se- 
parate my other sisters from the already fast 
declining Regina; but the obstinacy of age, 
and his deep conviction of the vanity of all 
such efforts, rendered my efforts and pleadings 
unavailing. 
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“Tt was only after great difficulty that I 
was prevailed upon to part with my youngest 
sister, then a mere child, who, from the close 
connexion in which her life seemed to stand 
with myself in that singular dream, had be- 
come my favourite, and on whom I felt im- 
pelled to lavish all that love, which a certain 
involuntary shuddering sensation that I felt 
in the presence of my other sisters, as beings 
on whom Death had already set his seal, pre- 
vented me from bestowing fully upon them. 
It was only on my assuring my father that my 
peace, nay my life, depended on his granting 
me this request, that he consented that she 
should be brought up in the capital under my 
eye. I accompanied her thither myself. I 
watched over her with an anxiety proportioned 
to my love. She was not so tall as her sisters 
had been at the same age. She seemed to un- 
fold herself more slowly, and in all things, as 
well as her education, she was the reverse of 
them. Her gaiety, her liveliness, her en- 
joyment of life, which often inspired me with 
a deep melancholy, gave additional bloom to 
her personal appearance of weakness of the 
breast ; but she was still a tender, delicate na- 
ture, the blossom, as I might say, of a higher 
clime. 

“It was long before I returned to my fa- 
ther's house : but his sickness, which rendered 
a dangerous operation necessary, brought him 
to the capital with my two remaining sisters. 
What I had foreseen was now fulfilled. Ja- 
coba had become Regina, Lucia Jacoba. I 
knew it would be so, and yet it struck me 
with horror; the more so when I observed, as 
I already hinted, that during the bloom of their 
ephemeral existence, all my sisters succes- 
sively acquired a strong resemblance to their 
mother, and consequently to the portrait; 
though not so close as may have appeared to 
your excited imagination, who saw them but 
for a moment and after a long interval. I 
cannot tell how the daily sight of these de- 
voted maidens, who inspired at once pity and 
terror, wrought upon my heart. It brought 
back my old despair; my old fears, which at 
such moments reasoning could not subdue, 
that I and all of us, my darling with the rest, 
would become the victims of this hereditary 
plague. My situation was the more trying, 
that I was obliged to invent a thousand strata- 
gems and little falsehoods to keep the sisters, 
then living in the same city, apart. I could 
not altogether succeed, and the misery I felt 
at such moments how shall I describe! Your 
coming, your mistake, filled up the the mea- 
sure of my despair. When you wrote, I found 
it for a long time impossible to answer your 
affectionate letter. 

“It was only long after the return of my 
family to their home that I regained my com- 
posure. The theory of medicine had long 
been hateful to me; though in the course of 
my researches into that fatal disorder, to which 
our family seemed destined, I had more than 
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once met with instances in which the disease, 
after a certain period, seemed to concentrate 
itself on its victim, so as not to be transmitted 
to her subsequent offspring. My father too, 
who, during his residence in the capital, had 
perceived my distracted state of mind, took 
the opportunity of giving me, as he thought, 
a word of comfort, though it only wrung from 
me a bitter smile. He told me of a dream 
which he had had after my mother's death, 
and which he had hitherto concealed, because 
its import seemed to be of a threatening na- 
ture for me; although at the same time it 
seemed to give him the assurance, that at 
least I should not perish by the same fate 
which had overwhelmed my sisters. He 
thought he saw me, whether young or old he 
could not say, for my face was covered, lying 
asleep or dead in some foreign country. My 
baggage was heaped about me, and on fire; 
but the thick smoke which arose fiom the pile 
prevented him from perceiving whether I was 
burnt or not. 

“Though at first much shocked at this 
dream, yet, viewed in the light already men- 
tioned, it had on the whole a consoling ten- 
dency ; and for this reason he had communi- 
cated it to me, though still with some shrink- 
ing sensations at his recollection. It was now 
my turn to afford him consolation, by pointing 
out to him that this dream, vague and indis- 
tinct in its meaning like most others, had pro- 
bably been already fulfilled, since my effects 
had in fact been all burnt about me during the 
bombardment of Copenhagen, and I myself, 
in a diseased and scarcely conscious state of 
mind, only extricated from danger by the ex- 
ertions of my friends. He seemed struck with 
this observation, and was silent; but I saw 
that his confidence in the certainty of dreams 
was in no shape abated. But my chief source 
of consolation lay in the slow end natural 
growth of my Amanda, who did not, like her 
sisters, resemble a mere hothouse plant, but 
a sweet natural flower, though her light and 
ethereal being would render her equally una- 
ble to encounter the rude breath of earthly sor- 
row, or the influence of a rugged clime ;—and 
you, whether accidentally or not—(and this 
gives me, | confess, new hope and courage)— 
you have a second time been the preserver of 
her life, by sheltering her from the blight of a 
stormy and freezing autumnal night, which 
would have been enough to blast at once this 
delicate production of a more genial clime. 
You, like a protecting angel, conducted her 
to her paternal home; that home where the 
angel of death has now, I trust, marked the 
threshold with blood for the last time, since 
the scythe that swept away my venerable fa- 
ther, with the same stroke mowed down the 
last declining life of his daughters. 

“In truth, I begin to cherish the best hopes 
of the future. In her mild eye that beams 
with no unearthly light, her cheek that glows 
with no concealed fever, there are no traces 
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of the ing worm within; only, as I 
have already said, the delicacy of her frame 
requires the tenderest care. A rude wind 
might blast this fragile flower ; and therefore 
I give her to you, as the oldest, the most tried 
and trusted of my friends, with my whole 
heart; but upon this condition, that you never 
yield to her often repeated wish to learn to 
dance, for that too violent and exciting exer- 
cise, which proved fatal to her mother, which 
devoted her sisters, even while yet unborn, 
to death, and which is my terror and aversion, 
her tender frame and easily agitated disposi- 
tion, I am sure, are unable to bear. Will you 
promise me this ? 

“The picture—her picture, had, during his 
relation, lain before me on the table: its hea- 
venly smile, and still more, the tranquil and 
clear narrative of my friend, had banished 
from my bosom the last remains of uncom- 
fortable feeling, and awakened with a still 
livelier emotion sympathy with this being so 
lovely, so worthy to be loved. What could 
be more fascinating than thus to become the 
protecting angel of such a creature? The 
very conviction that I had already involunta- 
rily been so, gave a higher impulse to my love 
and my confidence. I promised him every 


* Let me be brief—brief as the solitary year 
of my happiness! Business still detained my 
friend at home, and regard for appearances 
would not allow me to reconduct to the capi- 
tal my Amanda, to whom I had not declared 
my sentiments, and to whom, indeed, it would 
have been indecent to have done so, while her 
dearest relations were herdly consigned to the 
tomb. One plan, however, suggested itself, 
which appeared the more advisable from the 
advantages which the pure air and tranquil 
amusements of a country life seemed to pro- 
mise to her who was the object of our solici- 
tude. 

“The Count, with whom her mother had 
danced that fatal Dance of Death, now an old 
man, had long been in possession of the situa- 
tion formerly held by his father, and was at 
this time an inhabitant of an estate upon the 
island. Always attached to the family of the 
pastor, he offered Amanda a residence in his 
family, and, on the pretext that her health 
might suffer from a longer residence in this 
house of death, we had her immediately re- 
moved from its gloomy images to the more 
cheerful mansion of the Count. 

“Being myself acquainted with her in- 
tended protector, I accompanied her thither, 
and while I strove, by every endeavour, to 
gain her affection, some expressions which 
escaped her made me aware that I was already 
possessed of it. The close of the year of 
mourning was fixed for our marriage. I had 
already cast my eye upon an estate in the 
neighbourhood, which I had resolved to pur- 
chase, instead of that which had fallen to me. 
Partly with the view of restoring the activity 
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of my friend, partly to escape the pain of 
being separated from my love, and partly be- 
cause such matters are generally most advan- 
tageously managed by the intervention of a 
third party, I begged him immediately to set 
about a negotiation for the purchase. He un- 
dertook the commission readily, but his own 
affairs soon afterwards summoned him to the 
capital, and he set out. 

“The bargain was found to be attended 
with difficulty. The matter was studiously 
protracted, in hopes of obtaining a higher 
price, and at last, as the close of the year ap- 
proached, I resolved not to wait for the pur- 
chase, but to celebrate our nuptials at once. 
Amanda had all along enjoyed the best health. 
My friend engaged for us a simple but com- 
fortable residence in the city, but the Count 
would not hear of the marriage being per- 
formed any where except in his own house. 
The day was at last fixed; we only waited for 
Emanuel, who, for some time past, had from 
time to time put off his arrival. At last he 
wrote that he would certainly appear on the 
day of the marriage. 

“The day arrived, and yet he came not. 
The Count’s chamberlain entered, and deli- 
vered to me a letter, which had been put into 
his hands the day before, under a cover, in 
which he was requested to deliver it to me 
shortly before the ceremony took place. 

“Tt was from Emanuel, and ran as follows. 
* Do not be anxious should I not appear at the 
marriage, and on no account put off the cere- 
mony. The cause of my detention is for the 
good of all of us. You yourself will thank 
me for it.” 

“ This new enigma disconcerted me; but a 
bridegroom must endeavour to conceal his 
uneasiness, and a singular chance made me 
at last regard the unexpected absence of 
Emanuel, which in fact, I attributed to ca- 
price, as not altogether to be regretted. The 
Count had, notwithstanding my entreaties, 
made preparations for a ball, at which, after 
the ceremony had been quietly performed in 
the chapel, our union was to be publicly an- 
nounced to the company. I knew how much 
the mind of my friend, so prone to repose faith 
in omens of every kind, would be agitated by 
the very idea of dancing. 

“T succeeded in calming Amanda's mind as 
to the prolonged absence of her brother; but 
I felt that I began to regard with a feeling of 
oppression the idea of his arrival, which might 
momentarily take place. 

“The guests assembled. The young peo- 
ple were eagerly listening to the music which 
began to echo from the great hall. I was in- 
tent only on my own happiness; when, to my 
dismay, the old Count, stepping up, intro- 
duced his son to my Amanda, with a request 
that she would open the ball, while the young 
Countess, his daughter, offered her hand to 
me. I scarcely noticed her, in the confusion 





with which I ran up to the Count, to inform 
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him that Amanda never danced, and had 
never learnt to do so. Father and son were 
equally astonished; the possibility of such an 
event had never occurred to them. 

“ But,” exclaimed the son, “can such a 
pattern of grace and dignity require to learn 
what nature herself must have taught her?” 

** Amanda, who perhaps attributed my con- 
fusion to a feeling of shame at her ignorance, 
looked at me entreatingly, and whispered to 
me, ‘I have never tried; but my eye has 
taught me something.’ 

“* What could I say? and, in truth, I con- 
fess I could not see why, merely for fear of 
my absent friend, I should make myself ridi- 
culous; nay, I could not but feel a sensation 
of pride in the triumph which I anticipated 
for my bride. 
second couple ; some of the more honoured 
guests made up the third and fourth, and the 
dance began. 

** After a few turns, however, the music, at 
the suggestion of the young Count, changed 
to a lively waltz; and the dancers began to 
revolve in giddier circles. I felt as if light- 
ning-struck; my feet seemed glued to the 
ground; the young Countess vainly endea- 
voured to draw me along with her; my eyes 
alone retained life and motion, and followed 
the footsteps of Amanda, who, light as a sylph, 
but blooming beyond aught that I had ever 
seen, was flitting round in the arms of the 
Count. 

“At once the door opened, and I saw 
Emanuel enter in full dress, but he was ar- 
rested on the threshold; his eyes were rooted 
on Amanda. Suddenly he smote his hands 
together above his head, and sank at the same 
moment to the ground with a cry that rang 
through the hall. 

“ This accident seemed to disenchant me. 
My feet were loosened. I and others flew 
towards him like lightning, raised him, and 
carried him through the hall, into an adjoining 
room, which served as a passage to the hall. 
All this was the work of a moment. Amanda, 
however, had observed the confusion, had 
heard the name of her brother; that loud and 
piercing cry had echoed through her heart. 
As if transported out of herself, she tore her- 
self out of the supporting arms of the Count, 
flew across the coart into the chamber be- 
yond, and sunk, weeping, imploring, in the 
most lively agitation, at the feet of her brother. 

“ The strange appearance of Emanuel, his 
ery, his fainting, had created a confusion 
which, for a moment, I confess withdrew my 
attention from her. It was when her brother 
began to recover his senses, that I first ob- 
served her deadly paleness. Methought I 
saw again the dying Lucia in my gaily dressed 
bride, whose white robes and myrtle wreath 
reminded me of the ghastly bridegroom of 
her sisters, who thus seemed to step in be- 
tween me and my happiness. She hung, 
cold, inanimate, tottering, upon my arm. 


The Dance of Death. 
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“ She. was immediately carried to bed. She 
never rose from it again. Her sickness took 
even a more sudden and terrible character 
than usual, which, indeed, under the circum- 
stances, might have been expected. Never, 
I may say, had my poor Amanda been in so 
great a state of excitement, as during this, 
her first and last dance. The sudden shock 
she received, the coldness of the open room, 
and the still more open court, swept by a rude 
autumnal wind, at a moment when a general 
confusion prevented any measures of precau- 
tion from being taken, had wrought terrible 
ravages in her tender frame, and would have 
been enough, even without a hereditary pre- 
disposition to the malady, to have produced 
the same fatal consequences. The disease 
seized on her with that fatal and rapid grasp 
from which it derives its name ; in a fortnight 
she was numbered with the dead. 

“ Her decline seemed for a moment to re- 
store the physical strength of her unhappy 
brother. He burst out into the loudest re- 
proaches against me, and every one who 
sought to withdraw him from the bedside of 
the invalid. It was wonderful how his weak 
frame bore up against it, but he scarcely ever 
left her side. She died in his arms; he co- 
vered the dead body with kisses ; force alone 
could detach him from it. 

‘“* But almost instantly after, a strange dull 
inaction seemed to come over his mind. He 
reproached me no longer, as I had expected, 
but asked to know how all had happened; and 
in turn told me, with a bitter and heart- 
piercing smile, that he had been prevented 
from coming by a serious indisposition. ‘I 
had caught, as the physicians thought, a cough 
arising from cold, but with the natural ner- 
vousness of my disposition, I thought I dis- 
cerned in it the seeds of the long-dreaded ma- 
lady, and as the physician assured me that a 
few days would remove it, I resolved to stay 
away from the marriage, in order to give his 
prescriptions (which were chiefly rest and 
quietness) every fair chance; and if the truth 
were as I suspected, not to disturb your hap- 
piness by any uneasiness on my account. But 
the day before the iage I was seized with 
an inexpressible feeling of anxiety. I recol- 
lected that your marriage would be celebrated 
in the same mansion, perhaps in the same 
chamber, where my mother, with her yet un- 
born offspring, had been devoted to death. I 
could not rest; some unknown power seemed 
to impel me forward, as if to prevent some 
great, some inexplicable evil. I was instantly 
on my way; at the last station on the road, 
while waiting for my horses, I dressed, that I 
might lose no time. I came—not te prevent 
—but every thing was now too clearly ex- 
plained. I had come to fulfil my destiny.” 

‘““ My friend remained completely resigned 
to his fate. The death of his sister had con- 
vinced him of the certainty of his own. With 
her life, his own relish for life had utterly de- 
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Already it seemed to lie behind him 
like a shadow ; he felt an impatient, irrepres- 
sible longing to be with those who had gone 
before 


“ The physicians at first maintained that his 
malady—for he already felt its influence on 
his frame—was but imaginary. And as he 
submitted quietly to every thing, it cost me 
but little trouble to induce him to travel with 
me. I will not trouble you with my own feel- 
ings or sufferings: I urged him to go to the 
south of France, the climate of which was so 
generally reckoned beneficial. He smiled, but 
as if the dying flame of love of life had for a 
moment rekindled in his bosom, he expressed 
a wish rather to go to Italy. ‘ There,’ he said, 
‘he might have an opportunity of seeing and 
studying the works of the great masters of art.’ 
We reached Italy, but here his illness soon 
took a decided turn; he died after a decline 
of eleven months in a residence in the Piazza 
Barberini: and as if the prophetic dream of 
his father was to be fulfilled to the letter, his 
whole effects, according to the invariable cus- 
tom in Rome, (for in Italy consumption is re- 
garded as peculiarly infectious,) were, on the 
same day on which he died and was buried, 
committed to the flames, with the furniture of 
his apartment, and even his carpet; every 
thing, in short, except his papers. Nay, a 
friend who at that time resided with us in 
Rome, and subsequently returned, told me 
that two years afterwards the apartments in- 
habited by Emanuel still remained unoccupied 
as he left them. 

“T cared little, as you may imagine, du- 
ring these shifting scenes, about financial con- 
cerns, and when I revisited this country, it 
was to find that I had returned to it only not 
absolutely a beggar, and destined, I fear, to 
make all my friends melancholy about me. 

“ Thus has a numerous family been effaced 
from the earth, though not from my heart, 
leaving behind them nothing but this portrait, 
which seezis daily to hold forth the lesson, 
how vain is beauty, how fleeting is life!” 





L—— ceased, and the silence continued, 
while the portrait circulated once more among 
the now deeply affected and sympathizing as- 
sembly. The evening, which had begun with 
loud revelry, had gradually glided into the deep 
stillness of night. The friends rose, and even 
the younger of them, who had proposed the 
health of their mistresses with such proud con- 
fidence and frolic vanity, separated in silence, 
after pressing the hand of the narrator, as if 
in token that he had become to all of them 
an object of esteem, of sympathy, and affec- 
tion. 


My Early Days.—Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
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From the Tatler. 
MY EARLY DAYS. 


WRITTEN UNDER A PICTURE TAKEN IN CHILD- 
HOOD. 
My early days, my early days, 
Ye morning stars that linger yet ; 
And beam as dear departing rays, 
When every other star has set : 













































Spray of the ocean of my life, 
Blossom of fruit all faded now ; 
Ye golden sands in old Time’s glass, 

e green leaves on a wither'd bough ; 


Oh! where are ye, and where am I? 
Where is that happy sinless child? 
That chas’d the gaudy butterfly, 
As gay as that, and far more wild. 


Am I that bold and fearless boy, 
That stemm’d the flood and climb’d the 
height? 
All health and truth, all life and joy, 
First in the frolick or the fight. 


Ah! no—where oncé the sunlight shone ; 
I wander now amid the shade ; 

The hopes that led my boyhood on, 
Are wither’d all, or all betray’d. 


I cannot bear to gaze again, 
On visions that could fade so fast ; 
Nor 'mid a present scene of pain, 
Cast back a thought on blisses past. 


—— 


From the Edinburgh Review. 
SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE.* 


We cannot recollect ever having witnese- 
ed a more striking or interesting exhibition, 
than the collection of the principal works of 
the late President, in the British Institution, in 
1830. It was at once the noblest and the most 
appropriate monument that could have been 
reared to his fame; for he had himself fur- 
nished the imperishable materials of which it 
was composed ; and the genius of the painter 
might almost be supposed to linger with com- 
placency about the spot thus illustrated by the 
varied and brilliant triumphs of his pencil. It 
had all the interest of an historical collection, 
and such, indeed, it was. “ This is true his- 
tory, said Fuseli, speaking of that most im- 
pressive portrait, by Titian, of Paul III. and 
his nephews, in which the characters of the 
trio seem written on the canvass as legibly as 
in words. We feel the same sensation, gene- 
rally, in contemplating the popes and cardinals 
of Raphael, or the doges, senators, and feudal 
nobles of Titian, Giorgione, and Tintoretto. 
Their stern, commanding, astute or savage 
countenances, furrowed by passion, by mental 
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or bodily toil, or wrinkled by habitual duplici- 
ty and cunning ; their features, often so beau- 
tiful, but on which the evil spirit within has 
so visibly stamped its traces; their forms so 
majestic, and yet so natural; each “in his 
habit as he lived,” and surrounded with the 
pomp and circumstance of his station—trans- 
port us back into the troubled times of Italian 
history—to Rome, with her conclaves and in- 
quisitorial intrigues,—to Venice, with her sen- 
sual dissipation, and mysterious and cold-heart- 
ed policy,—and to the dark and blood-stained 
annals of the Medici and Visconti, with a more 
vivid feeling of reality than could be effected 
by historical painting, in the ordinary sense of 
the term. 

Such also was the impression produced by 
the above collection. In it, the history of the 
nineteenth century was portrayed in the only 
way in which it can as yet admit of being 
transferred to canvass. When the dust of a 
few centuries has descended on the fashions 
and habiliments of the present age, and coats 
and pantaloons have been admitted into the 
legitimate wardrobe of romance—when Wa- 
terloo is seen almost in the same misty dis- 
tance as Cressy and Agincourt—then, per- 
haps, the eventful scenes of this remarkable 
time, may, with some chance of success, be 
made the subjects of historical painting. 

To catch, not the mere outward mask of the 
countenance, but to stamp on it the reflection 
of the mind within—to make the soul speak 
audibly, as it were, through the combination 
of lines and colours—demands a tact and de- 
licacy of observation, and a power of expres- 
sion scarcely less than is required for historical 
composition itself. Portrait, in fact, when 
executed on right principles, runs into histo- 
ry, as history, to obtain variety, disdains not 
to avail herself of the assistance of portrait. 
No one, we are persuaded, can be a great por- 
trait-painter without that imagination and that 
grasp of mind which could have led to excel- 
lence in the department of history. Where- 
in, in fact, does a group of portraits, such as 
Titian’s picture of Aretine, and his master-at- 
arms, or Paul and his nephews; or Law- 
rence’s beautiful groups of the Baring family, 
the children of Mr. Calmady, and others, dif- 
fer from those which are isually styled histo- 
rical pictures, save in greater calmness of 
action, and the expression of habitual feelings, 
rather than of more temporary and passionate 
impressions? Is there less of a romantic and 
elevated beauty in his exquisite picture of 
young Lambton—in the gentle and visionary 
expression of which, seems to be written that 
sentence of an early fate—‘ Whom the gods 
love, die young,’’—than in the St. Cecilia of 
Domenichino, or the Madonnas of Guido? 
The calm philosophy, and Stoic evenness of 
soul which characterizes his Cato, the impe- 
tuous spirit of his Coriolanus, and the melan- 
choly and princely beauty of his Hamlet in 
the churchyard ;—are these less imaginative 





Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


or effective, because the outward form and fea- 
tures of John Kemble have furnished the 
mode! which his imagination has thus elevated 
and sublimed ? 

If the loftiest efforts of the art lie within the 
province of a great portrait painter, and may 
be attained by him almost without diverging 
from his own particular path, the position in 
which he is otherwise placed would seem to 
be one of the most enviable. We speak at 
present of one, like Lawrence, whose pre-emi- 
nent talent, in his own department, has raised 
him above competition, and if it could not dis. 
arm the envy of others, has at least extruded 
from his own mind those feelings of rivalry 
and jealousy, which too often disturb the artist 
who sees, and at the same time cannot bear, a 
brother near the throne. In the first place, 
such a one alone, in the present condition of 
British art, can aspire to opulence; for vanity 
and good feeling—the love of contemplating 
our own features, or the wish to be remember- 
ed after death by those whom we have loved 
when alive—alike combine to smooth the way 
for him. Then, the most distinguished of all 
classes, the great, the beautiful, the brave, the 
wise, are his companions; he refines his taste 
and enlarges his knowledge by their society; 
and descends to posterity side by side with 
those whose images he has perpetuated. If 
to these advantages be added, health of body, 
and that equability of temper and ever-spring- 
ing kindness of heart, which are the health of 
the mind, what element seems wanting to 
make up the complement of human happiness ? 
Whose life should have glided on with a more 
lucid and tranquil current than that of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence? And so as a whole it did; 
— its brilliancy was indisputable, its real hap- 
piness, we believe, was great,and would have 
been much greater but for some imprudences; 
—for ‘‘ Lawrence, of careless father careless 
son,’ was habitually inattentive to those 
“minor morals’’ on which so much of the 
comfort of life depends. 

We can only afford to glance at a few scat- 
tered scenes in the life of this great artist ;— 
his rise, his meridian of fame, and his death,— 
not to follow out year by year the successive 
triumphs of his pencil. Nothing, in fact, can 
be less interesting, except to an artist, than 
to pursue the details of the life of a portrait- 
painter, after his popularity has once been es- 
tablished, and his style formed. To this, in 
some degree, and also, in a great measure, to 
the periphrastic vein in which his biography 
is written, we must attribute the impression 
of tediousness which the volumes before us, 
with the exception of some beautiful letters by 
Sir Thomas, have left upon our minds. If the 
extent of the letters and of the text had only 
stood in an inverse ratio to each other, the in- 
terest of the work would have been very ma- 
terially increased. 

No English artist of eminence, with the ex- 
ception of Morland, so decidedly evinced an 
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Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


almost infant genius for drawing as Lawrence. 
Morland’s drawings, at the age of six, it is said, 
were fit to compete with those of the younger 
students of the Academy. When little more 
than five years old, young Lawrence had ac- 
quired the power of taking the most striking 
Jikénesses in pencil. At that early age he 
executed two drawings of Lord and Lady 
Kenyon, who had spent the night in his fa- 
ther’s Inn, with great accuracy and delicacy 
of effect, though, as might be expected, with 
some feebleness and indecision of contour. 
Some drawings of eyes, executed by him at a 
still earlier period, excited the admiration of 
Mr. Prince Hoare ;—a circumstance worthy of 
particular notice, because, throughout the 
whole course of his professional career, the 
painting of the eye was perhaps the point in 
which Lawrence most excelled his contempo- 
raries. Fuseli, indeed, used to swear he 
painted eyes better than Titian. His talent 
for reading and recitation was not less sur- 
prising. At four years old he used to read the 
story of Joseph and his brethren with the most 
wonderful propriety of gesture and emphasis. 
So remarkable indeed was this turn, that at 
one time the theatre appeared likely to be his 
future destination. Garrick, who frequently 
stopped at his father’s Inn in passing through 
Devizes, used generally to adjourn with the 
young orator to a small summer-house in the 
garden, and listen with much pleasure to his 
recitations. At seven the child had attracted 
so much attention by his personal beauty and 
his various accomplishments, that his picture 
was engraved by Sherwin. His appearance 
and precocity of talent at the age of nine, are 
described with some liveliness by Bernard, the 
actor, in his amusing Retrospections of the 
Stage. 


“There was something about little Law- 
rence, however, which excited the surprise of 
the most casual observer. He was a perfect 
man in miniature. His confidence and self- 
possession smacked of one-and-twenty. Law- 
rence frequently brought his boy to the Green- 
room, and we would set him on a table and 
make him recite Hamlet's directions to the 
players. On one of these occasions, Henderson 
was present, and expressed much gratification. 
The little fellow, in return for our civilities and 
ies was desirous to take our likenesses, 
the first time we came to Devizes, and Edwin 
and myself afforded him an opportunity soon 
after on one of our non-play-day's excursions. 
After dinner, Lawrence proposed giving us a 
reading, as usual, but Tom reminded him of our 
promise. The young artist collected his mate- 
rials very quickly, and essayed my visage the 
first. In about ten minutes, he produced a 


faithful delineation in crayon, which for many 


years I kept as a curiosity. He next attempt- 
Edwin's, who, at the boy’s ability, 
resolved (in his usual wey) to perplex him. 
“No man had a more flexible countenance 
than Edwin. It was not only well featured, 
but well muscled, if I may be allowed the ex- 
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pression, which enabled him to throw over its 
surface, as on a moral prism, all the colours of 
expression, minutely blending, or powerfully 
contrasting. He accordingly commenced his 
sitting, by setting his face into a sober and ra- 
ther serious aspect, and when the young artist 
had taken its outline and come to the eyes, he 
—— gradually, but imperceptibly, to extend 
and change it, raising his brows, compressing 
his lips, and widening his mouth, till his face 
wore the expression of brightness and gaiety. 
Tom no sooner perceived the change, than he 
started in supreme wonder, attributing it toa 
defect in his own vision. The first outline was 
accordingly abandoned, and a second com- 
menced. Tom was now more particular, and 
watched him narrowly, but Edwin, feature by 
feature, and muscle by muscle, so completely 
ran what might have been called the gamut of 
his countenance, (as the various components of 
its harmony) that the boy drew and rubbed it 
out, till his hand fell by his side, and he stood 
silently looking in Edwin's face, to discover, if 
possible, its true expression. Edwin could not 
long maintain his composure at his scrutiny, 
and revealed the hoax with a burst of merri- 
ment and mimic thunder. 

* Little Tom could not take up Shakspeare 
or Milton and read at random. He had been 
instructed in particular speeches, and to those 
he referred. There was one in Milton (Satan's 
address to the sun) he had long wished to 
learn, but bis father, from an apprehension 
that his mind was yet unequal to this grasp, 
had passed it over. Tom had listened, never- 
theless, whenever the former had read it to a 
friend, and surprised his father not slightly 
with the news that he could imitate him. A 
family in Devizes, who were well known to 
Lawrence, giving a party one evening, request- 
ed the favour of his son’s company for his 
readings; Lawrence consented, but on condi- 
tion that Tom was not requested to select other 
than his own passages. He then cautioned his 
boy against atteropting any thing in which he 
was not perfect, and particularly the Address 
of Satan. In the evening, Tom walked to the 
house, with Milton and Shakspeare under his 
arm, and was shown into the company with 
the utmost attention. 

“ When the complimenting was over, he 
was-asked what recitation he preferred in Mil- 
ton. He replied, ‘ Satan’s Address to the Sun;’ 
but that his father would not permit him to 

ive it. For that reason, they were particular- 
ly eager to hear it, as they wished to discover 
whether Tom was a mere parrot, or a prodigy. 
His dutiful scruples, however, were not to be 
overcome, till they had promised to obtain his 
father's forgiveness. He then turned to the 
forbidden page, and a written slip of paper 
dropped from it; a gentleman picked it up, and 
ook it aloud, ‘Tom, mind you don’t touch 
Satan.” 

‘“« My reader must conceive the effect which 
the wording of this caution produced on the 
hearers. Tom, however, did have dealings 
with Satan, and handled him, as I was inform- 
ed, with great discretion.” 


The genius of the young painter seemed at 
first likely to take the direction of historical 
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painting. At the age of ten he essayed his 
pencil on three scriptural subjects; one of 
which, “‘ Peter denying Christ,” is spoken of 
in terms of the highest praise by Daines Bar- 
rington, in his Miscellanies. But his father 
soon found that his talents might be turned 
to more account in portrait-painting; and at 
the age of twelve we find the young artist the 
favourite of fashion in Bath ;—copying with 
remarkable success some pictures from the 
eld masters, and multiplying the human face 
divine in crayon portraits, at a guinea and a 
half each. Already, too, his graceful and 
prepossessing deportment had procured him 
admission into the best society of the place. 
And this early introduction into life gave the 
requisite ease and self-possession to manners 
which Nature herself had polished and refined. 
It was not till his seventeenth year that he 
appears to have made any attempt at oil- 
painting; but this coup d’essai, was sufficient- 
ly ambitious; being a whole-length of Christ 
bearing the Cross, on a canvass eight feet in 
size. What became of this gigantic produc- 
tion is not known. Already the feeling of his 
own powers, and an anxiety to display them 
on a wider field,—the ‘‘ What shall I do to be 
for ever known,’ of Cowley,—begins to be 
obvious in the few fragments of his boyish 
correspondence which have been preserved. 
** | shall now say,” (he observes in a letter to 
his mother, dated Sept. 1786,) “ what does 
not proceed from vanity, nor is it an impulse 
of the moment, but what from «ny judgment I 
can warrant. Though Mr. P. Hoare’s studies 
have been greater than any paintings I have 
seen from his pencil, mine is better. To any 
but my own family, I certainly should not say 
this, but excepting Sir Joshua for the painting 
of a head, I would risk my reputation with 
any painter in London.’ 

The experiment, however, of removing 
from the certain patronage and popularity of 
Bath, to the vast but doubtful field of London, 
must have been attended with some beatings 
of the heart; and the nature of his first inter- 
view with Sir Joshua, the only one he had 
excepted from the list of those with whom he 
was ready to enter the lists, though on the 
whole satisfactory, must have been trying. 
He took with him an oil portrait of himself as 
a specimen of his powers. He found the at- 
tention of Sir Joshua bestowed upon another 
juvenile aspirant, who had evidently come on 
the same errand, and who was shortly after- 
wards dismissed with the negative encourage- 
ment—*“ Well, well—go on—go on.” He 
then turned to the portrait of Lawrence! he 
was evidently much struck with it, and dis- 
cerned those marks of genius which foretold 
the future fame of the juvenile artist. He 
bestowed upon the painting a very long scru- 
tiny, in a manner which young Lawrence 
thought an alarming contrast to the more hasty 
glance with which he had dismissed the other. 
At last, turning to the boy with an air of se- 
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ricusness, he addressed him, ‘stop, 
man, I must have some talk with you. Well, 
I suppose now you think this is very fine, 
and this colouring very natural, hey? hey?” 
He then placed the painting before the asto- ; 
nished and trembling youth, and began to ‘ 
analyze it, and to point out its numerous im- l 
perfections. Presently he took it out with ; 
him from the gallery to his own painting- k 
room, and young Lawrence knew not how to ¢ 
interpret this ; bat Sir Joshua, soon returning, € 
addressed him kindly, and concluded by say- F 
ing, ‘ It is clear you have been looking at the ( 
old masters, but my advice to you is to study r 
Nature—apply your talents to Nature.’ He R 
then dismissed him with marked kindness, e 
assuring him that he should be welcome e 
whenever he chose to call.” fe 

We cannot pretend to trace his gradual is 
progress to fame in London; nor to criticise of 
any one of the numerous, we might almost li 
say numberless, paintings, by which he again g! 
restored to the English School of Portrait- ge 
Painting that reputation which had been upon as 
the wane since the death of Sir Joshua. tii 
Some general observations, however, upon his ou 
principles and the character of his genius, fir 
may be permitted to us. dr 

The course of no artist in Great Britain of- an 
fers any parallel to that of Lawrence in the W 
rapidity with which he rose to fame; nor, at pr 
the same time, is it easy to conceive any edu- co 
cation less likely to have fostered his talents. on 
Defective instruction, incessant employment, th 
without regular study, principles adopted by the 
chance, the absurd counsels of a vain and to 
thoughtless father, all conspired to repress the po 
free development of his genius; and, to us, rec 
the most inconceivable part of his character, nic 
and one on which, we are sorry to say, the fol! 
present biography throws no light, is the por 
course of self-education, by which these diffi- rec 
culties were surmounted, and the gradual the 
adoption of those principles which form the als 
characteristics of his style. La 

Though subsequent practice gave additional and 
command of hand, and greater freedom and this 
richness of effect, it is not difficult to trace in and 
all Lawrence’s pictures, a8 in those of every par 
great master, the operation of certain leading he : 
views early adopted and steadily pursued. of 
Tone, to use the technical expression,—in dist 
other words, the perfect combination of colour had 
with light and shadow,—was the great object pair 
of idolatry, when Lawrence made his appear- trai 
ance in London as an artist. It had been car- very 
ried to perfection by Reynolds, who, by the deg 
magical depth and harmony of his colouring, § re, 
had at once concealed his own defects in § wigs 


drawing,—which, except in a very limited hh 








class of subjects, were great, and, by his prac- B trait 
tice, though not his precepts, rendered it a BF jdeg 
secondary consideration in the eyes of his fol- § in o, 
lowers and the public. Precision of drawing F tuo, 
was, indeed, unnecessary, when half the out- § gnog 








lines were lost in the rich depth of the sha- 
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dows, and only, perhaps, the face, or some 
inent limb, exhibited under a strong and 
clear effect of light. In this dexterity of con- 
cealment, no artist ever surpassed Reynolds. 
His style, however, beautiful and seductive as 
it was, was an Italian, not an English style: 
and the propriety of his whole principle of co- 
louring, as it applied to English nature, is 
more than doubtful. But such as it was, it 
had formed the general subject of imitation ; 
each artist no doubt blending with it some pe- 
culiarities of his own; but all of them strug- 
gling after this captivating brilliancy of tone. 
Chance and reflection concurred to lead Law- 
rence into a different path. Not having, like 
Reynolds, had the fortune to visit Italy at an 
early age, and working after no particular 
school except that of nature, his style was 
formed without much reference to the colour- 
ing of the older masters, or the rich influences 
of an Italian clime. His subjects were Eng- 
lish nature, exhibited, not under the mellow 
glow of a southern sun, but in the clear and 
generally cold light of our northern sky; 
and hence, instead of brilliant and golden 
tints, or shadows absorbing and blending all 
outlines together, he was taught from the 
first, and involuntarily, to rest more upon 
drawing, and distinct making out of his heads 
and figures, than upon the artifices of colour. 
What his situation had at first made a rule of 
practice, experience and reflection probably 
confirmed. A few early experiments of his 
own powers, in the manner of Sir Joshua and 
the Italian masters, probably satisfied him, 
that in this department the former was likely 
to remain without a rival; nay, that in that 
portion of the palace of art destined for the 
reception of the votaries of ‘“‘ Tone,’ every 
niche was already occupied by Sir Joshua's 
followers. But as the creator of a school of 
portrait-painting, more strictly English, by 
recurring to a more clear and pearly tone in 
the imitation of nature, and, as a consequence, 
also to a more distinct and careful outline, 
Lawrence perceived that the path to fame 
and originality was yet open to him; and 
this path, with his accustomed discernment 
and decision, he resolved to pursue. As com- 
pared with the style of Reynolds, that which 
he adopted is like mid-day beside the sun-sets 
of evening; Reynolds is deep, sometimes in- 
distinct, as if the light in his painting-room 
had reached him through the medium of a 
painted window; Lawrence gives to his por- 
traits a clear, out-of-door look, bright and sil- 
very as the Aurora of Guido; but sometimes 
degenerating into a chalkiness that seems the 
reflection of those grey skies and white cliffs 
with which his eye had been early familiar. 
In the intellectual expression of his por- 
traits, Sir Thomas completely realized that 
ideal which Burke drew of portrait-painting, 
in one of his admirable letters to the presump- 
tuous Barry, who had thought it safest to 
sneer at a branch of the art in which he had 
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been tried, and found wanting. ‘“ That por- 
trait-painting,”’ says Burke, “ which you af- 
fect sé much to despise, is the best school that 
an artist can study in, provided he study it, 
as every man of genius will do, with a philo- 
sophic eye, not with a view merely to copy 
the face before him, but to learn the charac- 
ter of it, with a view to employ in more im- 
portant works what is good of it, and to reject 
what is not.’’ In his male portraits, in gene- 
ral, Lawrence has been peculiarly fortunate 
in extracting this essence of the mind, and 
fixing on one passing aspect of the counte- 
nance something of the permanent character 
of the man. This tact and delicacy of ob- 
servation is the result of refined judgment, 
and of an enlarged sympathy and sensibility 
for all the varied displays of intellect or ener- 
gy of character. His women, however, much 
as they have been praised, we must consider 
as inferior to those of Reynolds. No portrait 
of a female by Lawrence, will bear a compa- 
rison with Reynolds’s picture of Mrs. Siddons, 
as the Tragic Muse; and, generally speaking, 
they want that simplicity, that maiden or ma- 
tron modesty, which, in Reynolds's female 
portraits, strike the eye with so unobtrusive 
but “ascinating a spell. We should be sorry 
to think that the fault lay in the originals; 
but it appears to us that, in the majority of 
Sir Thomas’s, though the expression is nt 
immodest, it is of a more questionable kind 
than that of Sir Joshua's ;—there is more of 
coquetry mingled with their beauty ; more of 
matter and less of mind. 

To pass from the general expression of his 
figures to their details, we should say, that the 
head and hands were the portions of the figure 
in which Sir Thomas excelled; and these he 
invariably designed with peculiar delicacy and 
truth. In the rest of the figure, probably from 
his long practice in painting heads and half 
lengths, he was for some time less perfect, but 
even this defect his unceasing industry ena- 
bled him to surmount. Only in his designs 
from the naked figure, an occasional want 
of drawing still remains perceptible. Fortu- 
nately for Sir Thomas he was not often called 
to exercise his talents in this department. 
D-apery is in painting what charity is in mo- 
rals—it covers a multitude of sins; and Sir 
Thomas's knowledge of the anatomy of the 
human frame, though it might not have ena- 
bled him safely to venture on the delineation 
of naked, was sufficiently correct to enable 
him to give the requisite propriety and truth 
to the attitudes of draped figures. Howard, 
indeed, a competent judge, does not hesitate 
to give him the preference as a draughtsman 
to Vandyke and Velasquez; while, in the re- 
presentations of infant nature, he maintains 
his superiority to Titian. 

It is a singular circumstance, but one highly 
creditable to Sir Thomas, that as his fame ad- 
vanced, and his command of all the resources 
of his art became more perfect, he only grew 
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the more careful and elaborate in his execu- 
tion. The boy-painter of Bath, earning a live- 
lihood for himself and his parents by incessant 
drudgery at a guinea and a half a-head, could 
not afford to be very critical in maturing his 
conceptions, or imparting them to the canvass. 
Sufficient unto the day, at that time, was the 
evil thereof. But the President of the Royal 
Academy, receiving six or seven hundred gui- 
neas for a whole-length painting, with the con- 
sciousness that he was at the head of his art in 
his own country, nay, that the influence of his 
talents might create a new era in portrait-paint- 
ing in other countries,—as he could afford the 
labour requisite to perfection, so he never hesi- 
tated to bestow it. He trusted nothing to his 
facility of execution, nothing to the increased 
mastery of the resources of his profession, which 
long practice had bestowed —nothing to that 
popularity on which a less conscientious artist 
might have been tempted to draw so liberally ; 
but continued to his death to exercise the same 
anxious study and deliberation on his compo- 
sitions—the same careful minuteness in his 
finishing; so much so, that the increased 
pains he latterly took, arising from his im- 
proved perceptions and high sense of duty to 
himself and to his art, subjected him, towards 
the close of his life, to occasional charges of 
slowness,—him who had painted the admira- 
ble picture of Hamlet in the churchyard in the 
short spaceof a week. “If it bea proof,” he 
writes, when in the very zenith of his fame, 


“of a just claim to the character of a great 
painter, that he is master of his art, that proof 
is denied to me; for I am perpetually mastered 
by it; and am as much the slave of the picture 
I am painting as if it had living personal exist- 


ence, and chained me toit. How often in the 
progress of a picture have I said, ‘ Well, I'll 
dono more ;’ and after laying down my pal- 
let and pencils, and washing my hands, whilst 
wiping them dry, I have seen the ‘ little more’ 
that has made me instantly take them up again.’ 

“T have a peculiar pleasure and pride in 
the pictures I send to remote countries, which 
are unacquainted with the higher works and 
principles of art. They might with security 
be deceived and slighted by me. The judg- 
ment, the difficulty, (if I may say it,) the 
science of the picture will be lost upon them ; 
but after they have, perhaps, for years liked 
and admired it as a resemblance, and been sa- 
tisfied that it is a fair specimen of my talent, 
some artist or true connoisseur may come 
among them, and then they will learn that 
in every part it is one of my most finished 
productions; that even for the monarch of my 
own country I could not have laboured with 
more skill and vigilance, than I have done for 
strangers whom I shall never see, and from 
whom neither praise might be expected nor 
censure feared.” 

This principle of conscientious study and 
care extended to all the minutie and accesso- 
ries of the picture, as well as to the main sub- 
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ject. So careless was Reynolds in such mat- 
ters, that a story is told of his being asked on 
one occasion to paint a portrait with the hat 
upon the head ;—he did so; but, at the same 
time, sent home the portrait with another hat 
stuck, according to the mode of the day, be- 
neath the arm. In Sir Thomas's pictures, on 
the contrary, more particularly his later pieces, 
(for in some of his earlier ones he was rather 
too apt to indulge in patchy and murky-look- 
ing backgrounds,) the still life and distances 
are. painted with the most carefal minuteness 
of detail ;—at the same time dexterously har- 
monized with the general effect by the trans- 
parency of his shadows and glazing colours. 
The little gleams of landscape behind, often 
of an architectural nature—an escritoire, a 
cabinet, a chair, a furred robe, a dog, or 
whatever else may be the accessories of the 
picture—are all painted as if the effect of the 
picture had been to depend upon them. 

But let us turn from disquisition to narra- 
tive, and accompany the artist on his brilliant 
expedition to Aix la Chapelle. From 1787, 
when he came to London, down to 1818, his 
career had been one bright course of honour 
and success. Admitted, by the patronage of 
Geo. III., an associate of the Academy in 
1790, he was soon left almost without a rival 
in his art. Gainsborough had died just about 
the time he came to London; Sir Joshua, in 
1789; Romney, in 1802; Opie, (who, though 
elevated into extensive practice by the caprice 
of the public, could never, with his heavy hand 
and coarse colouring, long have maintained the 
struggle against the grace and freedom of Sir 
Thomas's manner,) in 1807. Hoppner alone 
remained, a powerful rival to the last; but he 
also disappeared from the scene in 1810 
Though Sir Thomas's prices rose to £600 for 
a full length, and £700 for an extra full length, 
his time was incessantly occupied, and his la- 
bour as constant and unceasing as if he had 
been a working mechanic. For his beautiful 
picture of the Countess Gower and child, he 
received 1500 guineas. He had exhibited some 
specimens of historical composition,—such as 
Satan calling his legions,—a work of great 
power and grandeur, though not without a taint 
of exaggeration both in drawing and colouring: 
Homer reciting his poems to the Greeks; and 
one or two others; besides the masterly histo- 
rical portraits of Kemble, in the characters of 
Cato, Rolla, and Hamlet. The patronage 
which he had received from George III. 
was continued and increased by George IV 
When, in 1818, the Congress took place at 
Aix la Chapelle, he was selected by his late 
Majesty as the person best qualified to execute 
the portraits of the assembled Sovereigns; a2 
idea which had been previously entertained 
during their visit to England, but which the 
shortness of their stay had at that time pre- 
vented from being carried into execution. 
Previous to his setting out, he received the 
honour of knighthood. 
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At Aix he was accommodated with the use 
of the Hotel de Ville as a painting-room; and 
here his portraits of the Emperor of Russia, 
the King of Prussia, and one drawing of the 
Emperor of Austria, were executed. An al- 
teration in the attitude became necessary, in 
his portrait of the first of these Sovereigns. 
“Thad to act,” said Lawrence, “ decidedly 
against his judgment and wishes, and to make 
a total alteration in the picture, changing en- 
tirely the action of the legs, and consequently 
of the trunk. You will réadily imagine, that, 
circumstanced as I am, I work with the utmost 





vigilance of eye; I never exerted this with 


more certain effect than in drawing in that | 
The process was new to the | and friend. 


very action. 
Emperor, and the accuracy with which it was 

done surprised and pleased him. All seeing 

in it an unusual action of his majesty, gave it | 
their unanimous approbation, and 1, only on | 
the day after, saw its defect, and at all hazards | 
determined to amend it. 

“ He stands always resting on one leg, (you | 
know what I mean, the other loose on the | 
ground like the figures of the antique,) and he 
stands either with his hat in his hand, or with 
his hands closely knit before him. The first | 
figure was thus. You perceive that he here 
seems to be shrinking and retiring from the | 
object of his contemplation, determining at 
the same time to preserve and hold fast one 
certain good from the enemy, whatever be the 
issue of the battle. These were my objec- 
tions, and the vexatious thing was, that before 
an audience of his friends I was to commence 
the alteration by giving him four legs; and 
though gradually obliterating the two first, 
still their agreeable lines were remaining in 
most complicated confusion. What I expected 
took place ; during almost the whole of it, the 
attendant generals complained, and the Em- 
peror, though confiding in my opinion, was 
still dissatisfied. However, I accomplished 
the alteration, and the vessel righted.” (Vol. 
I. p. 115.) 

“— Tell all the ill-bred men of your ac- 
quaintance this anecdote of the Emperor of 
Russia. In the midst of the concert, while the 
first violin was playing, I saw his eye glanc- 
ing towards ladies at some short distance from 
him. When the close of a passage permitted 
it, he advanced with the greatest precaution, | 
but perfect ease, and not the smallest sound of | 
tread, to take a tea-cup from a lady, the wife | 
of one of the aides-de-camp of Lord Welling- 
ton, (who had the good sense not to resist it,) 
returning to place it on the table.” 

The Emperor of Austria's countenance he 
describes as “‘ rather long and thin, and when 
grave, grave to melancholy; but when he 
speaks, benevolence itself lights it up with 
the most agreeable expression, making it the 
perfect image of a good mind.”’ 

After completing the portraits of these so- 
vereigns, each of whom sat to him seven 





times, with the exception of the King of 
Museum.—Vol. XX. 
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Prussia, whose portrait was finished in six 
sittings, and those of Hardenberg, Metter- 
nich, Nesselrode, and the Duke de Richelieu, 
he set off to Vienna, to paint a second portrait 
of Francis, and that of Prince Schwartzen- 
burg. In Vienna he mingled with the first 
circles, and seems to have formed an intimate 
acquaintance with Prince Metternich and his 
family, whom he afterwards met in Italy ; 
whither he was neat directed to repair, in 
order to paint the portrait of the Pope. The 
following extract from a letter descriptive of 
a visit to Tivoli, represents Metternich in a 
somewhat new character—that of a sentimen- 
talist, and an amiable, kind-hearted father 


“T have sustained very positive loss in the 
departure of my Vienna friends. I dined with 
Prince Metternich, whenever an engagement 
at the tables of the Cardinals, the Duchess and 
Duke of Devonshire, or Duke of Torlonia, 
would permit. With him, his daughter, and 
their suite, on eight different evenings, I visit- 
ed the beautiful villas and places of interest 
round Rome. He was always on my arm when 
we arrived at them, and often took me in his 
chariot, with his daughter, (who constantly 
travels with him,) the only person here admit- 
ted to that honour—her husband, Comte Ester- 
hazy, and Prince Kaunitz, the ambassador, fol- 
lowing in other carriages. The last evening 
of their stay, | went with him in his barouche, 
in company with his daughter and Prince Kau- 
nitz, to take a last look at St. Peter's, and after- 
wards to view the sun setting on Rome from 
the Monte Mario. His daughter, though never 
in England, speaks English remarkably well, 
and is to him, in intellect and nature, and in 
their mutual affection, what Portia was to Cice- 
ro.” I do not compare a modern statesman to 
that father of Roman eloquence, (sanctified by 
all honours of history and — except in 
height of political importance, and in the cer- 
tain existence of this sweet, domestic feeling. 
That you may know part of the link that binds 
me to him, besides his kindness, and the cir- 
cumstances of fortune, see him with me at 
Tivoli, before the lower, tremendous cascade, 
which is out of view of the town, though, if 
= look up, you just catch the Sibyl’s temple. 

e were standing alone and silent befure it, 
just so far distant as not to be stunned by the 
noise— And here,’ he said, ‘ it flows on—al- 
ways majestic, always great; not caring whe- 
ther it has audience or not; with no foolings of 
— for power! Here is no envy, no exer- 
tion for-an effect. Content with its own gran- 
deur, no vanity, no amour propre are here.’ If 
you were to tell this to our diplomacy or poli- 
ticians, of the dexterous, ambitious, politic 
Metternich—of him who dared that audience 
of a day with Bonaparte, at Dresden, and is 
reproached by Lord Grey with having so en- 
tirely deceived him—of Prince Metternich in 
society—the gay, the quizzing Metternich— 
they would never believe, or would ly ri- 
dicule the tale ; but it is this Metternich that I 





* ««It is unnecessary to point out the error of 
this classical allusion.” 
No. 119.—2 Z 
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love, who, when dressed for the ambassador's 
, his equipage and attendant’s waiting, at 
“past ten at might, on my sole call, at my 


tion, could ¢ his dress, take me to 
his Sanghter's room, where she was at her little 
supper, at her husband's bedside, who was ill 
with slight fever, persuade his ‘Marie’ to put 
on her bonnet and cloak, and come with us to 
see the Colosseum, by the moonlight, that was 
then shining in purest lustre, where we staid 
till, on our stopping at the French ambassa- 
dor's, he found it was twelve o'clock. He had 
then to make a slight change of dress, but | 
had none with me, and declined entering, and 
was therefore getting out of the carriage to re- 
turn in my own, which had followed me with 
Edward. Prince Metternich, however, would 


not permit it, but desired me to remain with his 


daughter, and conduct her home, which | then 
did. One short anecdote of her, and I con- 
clude this too long letter. On my one day ex- 

ressing surprise at her preferring the Nether- 
finds to any country she had seen, she said, 
‘ it is so cultivated—the peasantry are so hap- 

y. 1 know it has not rocks and waterfalls, 
ole God made the country for man ; and where 
he is not happy, ah! it is in vain that you tell 
me of rocks and waterfalls.’ This was said in 
a steady, even tone of voice, without raising 
her eyes from her work, as an inward and un- 
heard sentiment.” (Vol. I]. pp. 204, 5.) 


Sir Thomas's portraits of the Pope, and of 
Cardinal Gonsalvi, were not less admired than 


those of the other great personages whose | 


portraits were executed at Aix and Vienna. 
While painting the Pope, Sir Thomas ex- 
pressed a sort of half wish that he had put 


ed; when the old man immediately sprung 
from the chair in which he was sitting, and 


rejecting the offer of assistance from two or | 
three prelates who were in the room, hurried | 


off and brought it. “ I may almost class this,” 
says Lawrene., “ with the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, stooping to put the pegs into my easel, 
and then with me lifting the picture on it. 
This latter circumstance quite equals Charles 
the Fifth taking up the pencil for Titian; and 
the only trifling thing wanting to the parallel 
is, that I should bea Titian.” 

Passing over many interesting reflections 
made by him on Rome and its neighbourhood, 
we must accompany him back to England. 
On the very day of Sir Thomas’s return, he 
was elected President of the Royal Academy, 
in room of Mr. West, who had died during 
his absence. We are not inclined to rate very 
highly the occasional addresses or lectures 
which he delivered in the character of Presi- 
dent ; they indicate rather plain and practical 
good sense, than any originality of view or 
expression ; in this respect contrasting poorly 
with those either of Reynolds, Opie, Barry, 
or Fuseli. Fuseli was in fact at that time in 
the possession of the professorial chair; and 
Sir Thomas probably thought that mere an- 
nual addresses were not the proper vehicle 
for conveying any systematic views of the art. 
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Though we have said we have no intention 
of describing the individual productions of his 
pencil, the circumstances attending the exe- 
cution of his beautiful picture of the children 
of Mr. Calmady are so interesting, that we 
are sure we shall confer a favour on our read- 
ers by the following extract.—Mr. Lewis, the 
engraver, had suggested to Mrs. Calmady that 
the children would form a beautiful group, 
and that he was certain that if Sir Thomas 
saw them, he would be glad to paint them on 
any terms. 

“In July, 1823, Sir Thomas saw the chil- 
dren. The terms, upon his card on his mantel- 
piece, descended from six hundred guineas to 
one hundred and fifty, which was the price of 
the smallest head size. Having two in one 
frame, increased the price by two-thirds, and 
thus the regular charge for the portraits would 
have been two hundred and fifty guineas. 

“ Sir Thomas, captivated by the loveliness of 
the children, and sympathizing with the feelings 
of the mother, asked only two hundred guineas. 
— I suppose,’ says Mrs. Calmady, ‘ I must still 
have looked despairingly, for he immediately 


| added, without my saying a word, ‘ Well, we 


must say one hundred and fifty pounds, for 
merely the two little heads in a circle, and 
some sky—and finish it at once.’ 

“ Sir Thomas commenced his task the next 


| morning at half-past nine; and never did ar- 


tist proceed with more increasing zeal and 
pleasure. 

‘‘Upon the mother’s expressing her delight 
at the chalk drawing, as soon as the two leads 


| were sketched in, he replied, ‘ that he would 
| devote that day to doing a little more to it, and 
upon his finger the ring he wore when elect- | 


would beg her acceptance of it, as he would 
begin another.’ 

“The public, in one sense, must be glad at 
this liberality ; for a more free, masterly, and 
exquisitely beautiful sketch, was scarcely ever 
made. It may be doubted, however, whether, 
upon the whole, this circumstance is to be re- 


| joiced in, for the sketch gave promise of even 


a more beautiful piece than that which he after- 
wards completed. Both of the faces were full, 
and that of the child now in profile, was even 
more beautiful than the side face; and both 
were rich and lovely, and more soft and deli- 
cate in the sketch than in the finished picture. 
“ During the progress of the painting, Sir 
Thomas continually kept saying, that ‘ it would 
be the best piece of the kind he had ever paint- 
ed ;’ and not only would he detain the children 
many hours, with their father or mother, keep- 
ing them in good humour by reading stories to 
them, or otherwise amusing them, but on geve- 
ral occasions he detained them to dinner, that 
he might get another sitting that day. Mrs 
Calmady on one occasion, on her return to his 
house, after driving home for an hour to attend 
to her infant, found Sir Thomas, with the child 
on his knee, feeding it with mashed potatoes 
and mutton chops, whilst he was coaxing and 
caressing the other, who was fed by the servant. 
As frequently as he kept the children for the 
day, he would always feed them himself, and 
lay with them with the simplicity of genuine 
ondness and delight ; and when food and sport 
had recruited them, they were again placed in 
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the chair, and the business of the portrait pro- 


“ At one sitting, he was interru by the 
arrival of a packet from the Ki Denmark, 
which he opened and read to Mr. and Mrs. 
Calmady. It contained his election, in French, 
to the rank of Honorary Member of the Royal 
Academy of Denmark, and the King’s letter 
was signed, ‘ votre affectioné, Christian Fre- 
derick.’ Reading the flattering compliments 
paid to him by the King, Sir Thomas smiled 
and said, ‘ The fact is, they have heard I am 
painting this picture.’ 

“ The children caught his amiable humour, 
and played with him as with la bonne nourice ; 
and at one long sitting, the little cherub, with 
her fat rosy cheeks, relieved her own ennui, 
and supplied him with a fund of laughter, by 
her nursery tales of ‘Dame Wiggins,’ and 
‘Field Mice, and Raspberry Cream.’ 

“ Sir Joshua's delight at the gambols of chil- 
dren was equally in accordance with his amia- 
ble manners and kind heart; and to this we 
owe his exquisite paintings of infants and chil- 
dren, some of which may survive his best his- 
torical or fancy pictures. 

“ At one sitting, after Sir Thomas Lawrence 
had had the shoe of little Emily Calmady eften 
taken off, and had attempted to catch her phiy- 
ful attitudes and expressions, he could not help 
exclaiming, ‘ How disheartening it is, when we 
have nature before us, to see how far—with 
our best efforts and all our study—how very 
far short we fall of her!’ ’’—(LI. pp. 336-40.) 


When the painting was finished, Sir Thomas 
said, “‘ This is my best picture. I have no 
hesitation in saying so—my best picture of 
the kind quite—one of the few I should wish 
hereafter to be known by.” 


Thus, admi@ed and esteemed by his friends, 
and at the head of art in his own country, 
increasing, if that were possible, in popula- 
rity, apparently in possession of good health, 
and flattering himself, as he told a friend about 
this time, that from the regularity of his living 
he might attain old age, the news of his death, 
in January, 1830, produced a most unexpect- 
ed and deep sensation in the public mind. His 
favourite sister had been ill for some time ; 
and he had been anxiously endeavouring to 
make arrangements to leave town to visit her. 
“Tam grieved to the soul,’ he writes, De- 
cember 17, 1829, “ that urgent circumstances 
keep me at this time from the comfort of see- 
ing you ; but in the nezt month I will certainly 
break away from all engagements to be with 
you.”” About a week afterwards he writes, 
“T have sacredly pledged myself to be with 
you, and to that all circumstances shall bend.” 
He wrote again—and for the last time—Janu- 
ary 6th, 1830, “I meant, my dearest Ann, to 
be with you by dinner time to-morrow; [ have 
made exertions to do so, but it may not, can- 
not be !—you must be content to see me to a 
late simple dinner on Friday.”’ But the “ late 
simple dinner’ on Friday, among those he 
loved so deeply, with whom he longed so 
eagerly to be, he was not destined to enjoy. 





Pressing business detained him in town that 
day ; on Saturday he was seized with a vio- 
lent attack in the stomach, with great pain 
and difficulty of breathing, and on the follow- 
ing Thursday he was no more. 

To the few observations we have made on 
Sir Thomas's professional character, let us add 
a word or two on his nature as aman. Kind- 
ness, modesty, charity, regard for the feelings 
of others, seem to have been born with him. 
No man bore his faculties more meekly, or 
stood less upon his unrivalled reputation. Of 
his brother artists he invariably spoke with 
the truest feeling of their respective excellen- 
cies, and the liveliest desire to do justice to 
them. To rising merit he was a constant and 
unassuming patron; and, conscious as he must 
have been of his own anxiety to promote the 
welfare of his brother artists, he might well 
feel grieved to discover how vain had been all 
his efforts to escape the attacks of envy. Of 
his quiet and extensive charities the present 
work enumerates many instances. The chief 
defects in his character were a want of order 
and method in money matters, which involved 
him in frequent embarrassments, and exposed 
him, though unjustly, to the accusation of 
having injured himself by gaming. This he 
indignantly denies, in a letter addressed to one 
of his old and constant friends, Miss Lee: “ I 
have neither been extravagant nor profligate 
in the use of money ; neither gaming, horses, 
curricle, expensive entertainments, nor secret 
sources of ruin, from vulgar licentiousness, 
have swept it from me. I am in every thing, 
but the effects of utter carelessness about money, 
the same being I was at Bath. The same de- 
light in pure and simple pleasures, the same 
disdain of low enjoyments, the same relish for 
whatever is grand, however above me, the 
same admiration of what is beautiful in cha- 
racter, the same enthusiasm for what is exqui- 
site in the productions, or generous in the 
passions of the mind. I have met with dupli- 
city, which I never practised, (for this is far 
removed from inconstancy of purpose,) and it 
has not changed my confidence in human na- 
ture, or my firm belief, that the good of it in- 
finitely overbalances the bad. In moments of 
irritation, I may have held other language ; 
but it has been the errata of the heart, and this 
is the perfect book, which I could offer, were 
my being now to end.” 

Considering the exceedingly defective na- 
ture of his education, (for he was removed 
from school when only eight years old,) the 
accomplishments and attainments of Sir Tho- 
mas, in general literature, were remarkable. 
With English literature, and particularly po- 
etry, he was perfectly acquainted. His reci- 
tation is described as exquisitely beautiful ; 
and though the critical observations, which 
are occasionally interspersed through his cor- 
respondence, do not p any high charac- 
ter of originality, their truth and delicacy will 
be generally admitted. In conversation, he 
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was graceful, full of matter,—blending with 
all he said or did the gentlest and easiest 
gaiety. With at least as much justice might 
it be said of him, as of Reynolds, that he 
was formed to improve us in every way ; 


** His pencil our faces, his manners our heart ;” 


and we trust that the principle of generous 
emulation—that feeling of rivalry without 
envy, which it was his anxious study to infuse 
into the practice of British art, and without 
which Academies are injurious rather than 
useful to the progress of painting—will long 
survive the amiable and accomplished artist, 
by whom, more than by any of his predeces- 
sors, it was advocated and practically exem- 
plified. 


—_. 


From Black wood's Magazine. 


THE FLOWER OF THE DESERT. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


“ Who does not recollect the exultation of Vaillant over 


a flower in the torrid wastes of Africa?—The affecting 
mention of the influence of a flower upon his mind, by 
Mungo Park, in a time of suffering and despoadency, in the 
heart of the same savage country, is familiar to every one.” 
Howrtt’s Book of the Seasons. 


Way art thou thus in thy beauty cast, 
O lonely, loneliest flower! 

Where the sound of song hath never pass'd 
From human hearth or bower? 


I pity thee, for thy heart of love, 
For thy glowing heart, that fain 

Would breathe out joy with each wind to rove— 
In vain, lost thing! in vain! 


I pity thee for thy wasted bloom, 
For thy glory’s fleeting hour, 

For the desert place, thy living tomb— 
O lonely, loneliest flower! 


I said—but a low voice made reply, 
“ Lament not for the flower! 

Though its blossom all unmark'd must die, 
They have had a glorious dower. 


“ Though it bloom afar from the minstrel's way, 
And the paths where lovers tread, ‘ 
Yet strength and hope, like an inborn day, 
By its odours have been shed. : 


“ Yes! dews more sweet than ever fell 
O'er island of the blest, 

Were shaken forth, from its perfumed bell, 
On a suffering human breast. 


“A wanderer came, as a stricken deer, 
O’er the waste of burning sand, 

He bore the wound of an Arab spear, 
He fled from a ruthless band. 


‘“ And dreams of home, in a troubled tide, 
Swept o’er his darkening eye, 

As he lay down by the fountain side, 
In his mute despair to die. 


“ But his glance was caught by the desert’s 
flower, 
The precious boon of heaven! 
And sudden hope, like a vernal shower, 
To his fainting heart was given. 


“ For the bright flower spoke of One above; 
Of the Presence, felt to brood, 

With a spirit of pervading love, 
O’er the wildest solitude. 


“ Oh! the seed was thrown these wastes among, 
In a blest and gracious hour! 

For the lorn one rose, in heart made strong, 
By the lonely, loneliest flower!’’ 


—>— 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 
THE PAPAL GOVERNMENT. 


Tue extraordinary tumults which have 
lately taken place in the Papal States, the not 





less extraordinary influence which Austria is 
developing in the Papal councils, the move- 
| ments of her troops for the evident purpose of 
| making that influence paramount, and the ge- 
| neral spirit of insurrection in the central pro- 
| vinces of Italy, naturally turn the eyes of po- 
| liticians on the Popedom. 

It is now loudly pronounced, that the tem- 
poral dominion of the Papacy is on the eve of 
perishing,—that her financial weakness, her 
territorial exposure, and her popular discon- 
tent, render recovery impossible,—and that 
the European world, so long agitated with 
fears of the predominance of Popery, may now 
abandon those fears, as it abandoned the fear 
of ghosts and the laws against witchcraft. 

We doubt the truth of the prediction. The 
most memorable features of the Popedom are 
its independence of the ways of human power. 
It arose in defiance of all human probabilities, 
—it acquired dominion in equal defiance of 
the ordinary means of empire,—it was sus- 
tained in the midst of the clash and convul- 
sion of the great military powers of the centre 
and south of Europe; and, debilitated as it 
may be by time, and bearing in its frame many 
an unhealed wound from the sword of the 
Frenchman and the Austrian, we look for its 
fall from no systematic aggression of imperial 
cupidity, or insurrectionary violence. Fall it 
will: but not to aggrandize Austria, nor to lay 
a foundation with its ruins for the throne of a 
Republican dictator. It owes a higher lesson 
to the world. It will sink in no squabble of 
speculating cabinets or plundering mobs; its 
fate is reserved for a time when all may trem- 
ble alike, and when the throne of Austria, 
proud as it is, and firm as it seems, may be 
shivered into fragments by the same blow. 

The rise of the Popedom was in defiance of 
all haman probabilities. It was utterly impro- 
bable that a Christian priest, the disciple of 
Him who declared that his kingdom was not 
of this world, should be a king of this world, 
or should be more—a king of kings of this 
world; that the priest, whose master had com- 
manded the most utter self-denial, abjuration, 
and restraint of every impulse of domination 
over the flock of Christianity, should have as- 
pired to the most absolute power ever invest- 
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ed in the hands of man; that a priest, com- 
manded to use the most perfect simplicity and 
singleness of heart among men, to abjure all 
violence, and to be all things to all men, 
“ that he might save some,” should place him- 
self at the head of a sovereignty, the most 
memorable for intrigue of any in the annals 
of state stratagem, the most merciless in re- 
venging dissent from its opinions, and the 
most fiercely contemptuous of the feelings, 
opinions, and happiness of mankind. 

The Popedom rose on the division of the 
Roman Empire under Constantine. The ab- 
sence of the Emperor in his Eastern capital 
left no rival to the influence of the Bishop of 
the Western. Sanctity first, superstition next, 
and finally the fears of Roman turbulence and 
barbarian invasion, gave the Bishop of Rome 
a high authority in the eyes of the Eastern 
Emperors. It was found essential to the safety 
of this deserted portion of the Empire, to con- 
ciliate the zeal of the monk who ruled the Ro- 
man populace. The fall of the Western Em- 
pire, in the year 476, made it still more im- 
portant to conciliate the man, who, in all the 
shocks of war and spoil, still held his station ; 
for on his influence depended the single hope 
of reconquering Italy from the hands of the 
barbarians. Every change of power threw some 
additional share of supremacy into the Papal 
hands. A quarrel for precedency with the 


Bishop of Constantinople, elevated without 
fixing his rank. The Council of Chalcedon 


declared the Patriarchate of the five Bishops 
of Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, Anti- 
och, and Palestine. The decision pleased no 
one; it was looked upon by the Eastern Bishop 
as an injustice, and by the Western Bishop as 
an insult. Both prepared for furious hostility, 
and both long maintained that hostility with 
the bitterness of human passions. But the 
time was approaching when the Popedom was 
to rule the Christian world without a rival. 
The great feud of Nestorianism had broken 
out in Constantinople early in the reign of 
Justinian. The Emperor had the weakness to 
conceive himself a theologian, and the still 
greater weakness to imagine that his authority 
could reconcile the schisms of monks. Among 
the first corruptions of Christianity‘in the Greek 
Church had been a propensity to deify the 
Virgin Mary. She was pronounced the Mother 
of God. This profanation roused the scorn of 
Nestorius, a Syrian Bishop, distinguished for 
his acquirements and virtues. He protested 
against the extraordinary supposition that 
God could either be born or die; and, fully al- 
lowing that the human nature of Christ was 
born of the Virgin Mary, reprobated the su- 
perstition of calling a mortal the mother of 
the Supreme. But argument was not the re- 
source of the monks of Constantinople ; pam- 
pered by the habits of a luxurious capital, 
blinded by their ignorance of the Scriptures 
which they neglected, and eager to make up 
by their zeal in the cause of the Virgin for 
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their frequent lapses in the cause of truth, 
morals, and religion, they attacked the holders 
of the Nestorian doctrines with all the wea- 
pons of public persecution. Nestorianism, 
however, was not to be trampled with impu- 
nity ; disturbances arose in Constantinople and 
the provinces, and finally the Nestorians, 
placed under the imperial anathema, and justly 
declining a tribunal which had thus already 
declared its prejudices, appealed to the Bishop 
of Rome. The disturbances of his capital had 
alarmed Justinian ; the commencement of the 
Vandal war made him tremble, to see religi- 
ous discontent added to public difficulty ; and, 
for the double purpose of quieting the public 
mind and conciliating the virtual master of 
Italy, he sent a deputation to the Roman 
Bishop, leaving the decision of the controversy 
to his will. 

But the imperial fame as a controversialist 
was embarked in the question ; and this fame 
was dear to his bewildered and artificial mind. 
To obtain a favourable judgment, he knew no 
more direct way than by corrupting the judge; 
and at once to give weight to the decision, 
and to secure that decision in his own favour, 
he declared the Bishop of Rome ‘“‘ Head of 
ALL THE CHURCHES.” There can be no doubt 
of the historic truth of this memorable and fa- 
tal gift. It is recorded in all the histories of the 
era,—it is embodied in the imperial edicts,— 
and it forms repeatedly a portion of the laws 
of the empire. The supreme dignity was dis- 
tinctly assigned to him—not merely the lead- 
ing rank of the Oriental Church, but of “ all 
the churches, east and west."’ This memora- 
ble concession was made in a. p. 533. The 
Emperor further and ominously designated the 
objects of Papal supremacy; he declared the 
Pope the Corrector of all heretical opinions. 
This formidable title remained undisturbed 
during the life of Justinian ; but at the close 
of the sixth century, it was disputed by the 
Bishop of Constantinople, and claimed by 
him. The Roman Bishop denounced the 
usurpation, and in his wrath, obviously for- 
getting Justinian’s gift, pronounced that 
“ whosoever assumed supremacy over the 
universal Church was nitichrist ;"—an un- 
conscious prophecy, like the prophecy of the 
Jewish High Priest, “that one must die for 
the people,” involving himself in the acknow- 
ledgment of the public crime. But the natu- 
ral spirit of Rome was to be quickly displayed 
in the full and unhesitating assumption of this 
supremacy. 

Phocas, an obscure and profligate adven- 
turer, made himself master of the throne by 
the murder of the Emperor Mauritius. The 
disgust and horror of the people alarmed him 
for his guilty prize; and the authority of the 
Bishop of Rome was solicited to give a sacred 
sanction to his title. The usurper received the 
benediction of Rome, and the Bishop received 
in return a confirmation of his long-disputed 
supremacy. Phocas sternly repressed the rival 
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claim of the Bishop of Constantinople; and, 
in the year 606, Boniface the Third was de- 
clared Head of all the Churches, as his prede- 
cessor John had been.” He was now “ Uni- 
versal Bishop’’ of Christendom.t 

The eighth century was the era of the tem- 
poral power of Rome. The spiritual supre- 
macy had been revived by an alliance with 
treason and usurpation. The temporal sove- 
reignty was now to be created by an alliance 
with treason and usurpation. Pepin had seized 
the throne of Childeric, King of France. Like 
Phocas, he felt himself insecure, and he de- 
manded the Papal benediction. Pope Zachary 
pronounced the deposition of the unfortunate 
king, and crowned the usurper by the hands 
of his missionary Boniface. The Lombard in- 
vasion gave Pepin a sudden opportunity of 
displaying his sense of the obligation. He 
broke the power of the Lombards in battle, 
and gave to the Pope in full sovereignty the 
spoils of the Lombard kingdom, the territories 
of Ravenna, Bologna, and Ferrara, with the 
Pentapelis. The Lombards made a last attempt, 
and were finally ruined by Charlemagne, who 
marched to Rome, was received in triumph by 
Pope Adrian, and was crowned as the succes- 
sor of the Roman Emperors, the new master 
of the world. 

This service had its reward. The Emperor, 
in the exultation of the moment, made over to 
the Popedom the whole sovereignty of the 
fallen Exarchate. But the ambition of the 
Holy See had now learned to look to higher 
objects. A decree was produced from the Ro- 
mish archives, which was declared to be by 
command of the first Constantine, and which 
assigned to the Popedom the sovereignty of 
Rome, Italy, and the West. The instrument 
was a forgery ; its falsehood is now notorious 
to all historians. But those were not the times 
of investigation. Such learning as had sur- 
vived the furious shocks of the Gothic and 
Greek wars, was limited to the Romish priest- 
hood. The Pope asserted his right derived 
from the first Christian Emperor, and from that 
hour he proceeded to establish and enforce it 
by the sword and the torch in every region of 
the civilized world. 

The Papal power was the power of opinion 
acting on the singular ignorance of mankind, 
in a period when military violence had alter- 
nated with superstition, first to break down 
the freedom of nations, and then to enslave 
their minds. The actual territory has at all 
times, been small ; and one of the most unac- 
countable circumstances in the history of this 
pre-eminently ambitious and intriguing go- 
vernment, which, for many an age influenced 
every revolution of Italy, and which openly 
arrogated dominion over the princes of the 
earth, is, that its provinces have scarcely re- 
ceived any addition since the donative of 
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Charlemagne. They are still confined to the 
Three Legations, which the Austrians now 
seem on the point of protecting for his Holi- 
ness, St. Peter's patrimony, Umbria, Spoleto, 
Peruzia, and some other unimportant districts. 
Bat their position is promising. They stretch 
across the Peninsula, and have ports on the 
two seas. They ought to have long since 
shared in the commerce engrossed by the Ve- 
netians, their neighbours on the north, and 
the Tuscans, their borderers on the west. The 
climate is fine, the soil fertile, the popular 
mind subtle, susceptible, and ingenious. But, 
by some problem in the Papal government, all 
the advantages of nature seem to have been 
thrown away in every age. The aspect of the 
country strikes the traveller at once, as af- 
flicted by the double evils of tyranny and ig- 
norance. The land lies in sterility, the climate 
is poisoned by neglected marshes, and the 
people are proverbially among the most beg- 
gared, discontented, and disheartened popula- 
tion of Italy. 

But the prodigious power which this go- 
vernment has exercised upon Europe, and the 
power which it is still capable of exercising, 
and which it will inevitably exercise in the 
first public crisis of opinion in Europe, make 
the details of the Papal government one of the 
most curious studies in political science. The 
whole system is marked by strong contradic- 
tions. One of the weakest of European States 
in point of territory, it exhibits an extraordi- 
nary influence over some of the most impor- 
tant portions of the Continent. One of the 
poorest in point of revenue, and with a popu- 
lation almost totally destitute of trade and 
manufactures, a people of monks and mendi- 
cants, no treasury of Europe steers so clear of 
bankruptcy. One of the most despotic of all go- 
vernments, in fact, a governmentalmost wholly 
dependent on the will of an individual, there 
are few where the people have so much a will 
of their own, or, at least, are so little ques- 
tionable by authority for any of their follies. 
One of the most discretionary goveruments on 
record, ruled by men of the cloister, or by 
Cardinals, who lead the coxcombry of the ca- 
pital, and with a decrepit old priest at their 
head, generally chosen expressly for his de- 
| crepitude, Rome has contrived to wind her 
| way with sufficient security through the dif- 
| ficulties of a thousand years ; and though un- 

doubtedly undergoing a formidable share of 
| the common calamities of Italy, for she has 
been repeatedly sacked, been claimed by rival 
Popes, and deeply smitten by the furious feuds 
of the Italian Barons, yet in the midst of 
change, has contrived to preserve her domi- 
nions, scereely altered, since the day of their 
original donation. . 

The Papal government, or what may be 
entitled the cabinet and the ministerial of- 
ficers, is wholly constituted of prelates. But 
those prelates are not all priests. The greater 
part are laymen, though they wear the pre- 
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latical habit and the tonsure. They are nu- 
merous too, generally not less than three hun- 
dred. From those prelates the Popes choose 
the Cardinals; some of whom are, by custom, 
entitled to their rank, from having, as pre- 
lates, served peculiar public offices. ‘Those are 
all persons of considerable trust, and their 
places are termed pasti cardinalizie, as being, 
in fact, preparatory to the red hat. They are 
the offices of governor of Rome, treasurer, 
major domo, secretary of the consulta, auditor 
of the chamber, and president of Urbino, with 
some others of inferior activity. 

Those prelates form a species of Roman 





peerage. Their origin dates as old as the Cra- 
sades. On the conquest of Palestine, the Papal | 
government amply reinforced the ecclesiasti- 
cal part of the invasion. A crowd of priests, 
decorated with the titles of the primitive 
bishops, were sent out to take possession of the | 
sees conquered by the swords of the Godfreys | 
and Tancreds. The camp overflowed with 
Bishops of Ephesus, Antioch, Cesarea, &c. ; 
but the Saracen lances and arrows soon for- | 
bade the residence of those saints of the west, 
and year by year their dioceses were curtail- 
ed, until the whole tribe were thrown back | 
upon the hands of their original fabricator. 
Palestine was left to darkness and Saladin, 
while Rome was fearfully overstocked with 
claimants and complainants, whom she had | 
looked on as handsomely provided for at least 
in this world. Many of those returned bishops 


were connected with powerful Italian fami- 
lies ; and as connexion is a natural element of 
promotion even in the unworldly Church of 
Rome, the Popes were involved in the di- 
lemma of giving them either places or pen- 


sions. The places were decided on, and the 
Italians saw with some surprise those pious 
pilgrims and grave confessors embarked in all 
kinds of secular employments. But in Italy 
all indignation is discreet; the layman is a 
proverbial idler; the Pope is God's vicegerent ; 
and Infallibility and the Inquisition settle 
every thing between them. The bishops are 
still consecrated for dioceses in partibus infi- 
delium, wear imaginary mitres, and have the 
spiritual watching of provinces in which they 
dare not set a foot, and govern their grim po- 
pulation of Turks and Arabs at a distance, 
which amply provides for safety in life and 
limb. The time is confidently expected, when 
they shall find the Mussulmans strewing the 
ground before their triumphant return; but in 
the mean time they draw their incomes out of 
the Roman purse, and are despatched to serve 
the State as nuncios, and all the various pub- 
lic and private diplomacy of the Popedom. 
But there are classes and ranks even in this 
prelacy. And added to episcopate in partibus 
infidelium, are many prelati whose title de- 
pends on their being unmarried, and being 
able to deposit in the Papal stock a sum whose 
interest is not less than twelve hundred crowns 
(about £ 280 a-year,) or who can make an es- 
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tate chargeable with this stipend. Others are 
appointed by the simple dictum of the Pope, 
without the security, to which, however, he 
generally gives some equivalent, in the salary 
of a place. Others are made prelates in con- 
sequence of having a prelacy left as a rent 
charge upon the family estate, as a provision 
for younger brothers. The stipend is to be 
paid out of the general income, and the chosen 
individual is tonsured, frocked, and pensioned 
accordingly. 

There are three Cardinal Legates, or vice- 
roys, over the provinces, who are generally 
chosen from the more mature and better edu- 
cated of the prelates; but the majority are sa- 
tisfied with as little learning as will carry them 
through the mere routine of their offices; a 
tolerably fluent use of Latin of a very low tem- 
perature, and a little civil law, are enough for 
public honours; and if the price is thus easy, 
who can wonder at their taking no further 
trouble on the subject? From such men as 
ministers and magistrates, he must be san- 
guine who should expect any wonders in po- 
litics or legislation. But, to prevent palpable 


| blunders, they are assisted in the courts of 


law by assessors, who are generally advocates 


| by profession, and who, if they know nothing 


else, are acquainted with the forms of pro- 
ceeding. Yet from time to time a man starts 
up who, in spite of every fault of national 
habit and personal neglect, exhibits ability. 
The late Cardinal Gonsalvi was one of those. 
He was intelligent fora monk, manly for a 
Roman, and learned for a priest. As a Car- 
dinal and Minister he was a miracle. All was 
not much. But he transacted the public busi- 
ness with diligence, coerced the fashionable 
openness of robbery, tried to coerce the ga- 
ming-tables, but they were too fashionable for 
his powers; was civil to strangers, and had the 
good sense to feel that the English were better 
worth civility than all Europeans besides: 
lived without nephews, and died without filch- 
ing fortunes for them from the public purse. 

In all governments, finance is one of the 
most essential points, and among the pheno- 
mena of the Popedom has always been reck- 
oned its being always comparatively rich. 
The secret, however, chiefly lay in the large 
sums which it gathered from all Popish Chris- 
tendom. Previously to the Reformation, it is 
notorious that Rome raised a revenue out of 
every community of Europe, out of every pro- 
vince and parish, and out of the income of 
every bishop and priest, as it is that the re- 
morselessness of her extortion finished one of 
the principal weapons against her supremacy. 
Europe, in the 16th century, was governed by 
a nest of tyrants, and the lay extortioner grew 
jealous of the priestly peculator. The popu- 
lace, fleeced by both alike, hated both with the 
same inveteracy ; but the first thing to be over- 
thrown was the Papal plunderer; and for this 
the assistance of the princely plunderer was 
called on, used, and successful. Luther's 
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vigour, sincerity, and truth, did much; but 
without the princes of Germany the cause 
must have gone to the bottom. Yet, even so 
late as a few years before the French Revolu- 
tion, the Papal receipts from foreign countries 
amounted to not less than two millions and a 
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cal state. But the easy policy of the govern- 
ment, taking it for granted that license will 
exist under all circumstances, has evidently 
thought that it may as well make a profit of it, 
and thus those stray members of the common- 
wealth contribute to the repletion of the priest- 


half’of Roman crowns (£566,000 sterling.) | ly pocket. 
The list, from the office of the Roman datary, 


is curious, as somewhat ascertaining the in- 
fluence of the Papacy surviving in the various 
continental dominions, even on the verge of 
its overthrow. Spain stands at the head of 
this pious munificence. 

Roman Crowns. 
Spain and her colonies, - - 640,845 
Germany and the Netherlands, 486,811 
France, - - - - 357,133 
Poland, - - - - 180,745 
Portugal and her colonies, - 260,100 
The two Sicilies, - 136,170 
The rest of Italy (exclusive 

the Popedom,) - 

Switzerland, - - - 
The North, - - - 
The Sardinian dominions, - 
Tuscany, - - - - 


of 


107,067 
87,034 
87,033 


The lottery had been so long an expedient 
of our own finance, that we can scarcely ex- 
claim against the foreign governments by 
which it is still suffered to exist. But our 
lottery, for many years before its extinction, 


| was so cleansed of its evils as to be compara- 
| tively harmless, and even in its worst of times 
| held no comparison with the sweeping allure- 


60,712 | 
8,052 | 


2,406,702 | 


We thus see Spain and Portugal contri- 
buting nearly one-half of the whole, and the 
surviving Popery of the land of the Reforma- 
tion contributing nearly half a million,—a sin- 
gular instance of the tardiness with which the 
most obvious truth makes its way, and of the 
extraordinary tenacity with which superstition 
grasps whatever can conduce to its profit or 
its power. A large portion of this money, 
however, went into the hands of the Papal 
agents, or spedizioneri, the managers of all 
the foreign business of the Popedom. Yet, 
though it did not pass directly into the trea- 
sury, it nndoubtedly filled up the chasm which 
their salaries must have otherwise made in the 
general revenue. 

The revenue arising from the Papal terri- 
tory, or “ Income of the Apostolical Chamber,” 
about the same period, was full three mil- 
lions two hundred thousand Roman crowns 
(£744,186 sterling), arising from the various 
heads of 

The farming of the lands belonging to the 
Chamber. 

The farming of taxes paid by the parishes 
to the state. 

The farming of the duties on wines and 
brandies. 

The tax upon all butcher's meat consumed 
in Rome. 

The tax upon all the wheat consumed in 

me. 

The duties on all foreign goods imported. 

The lottery. 

One duty more is levied on a class of per- 
sons, whom we should scarcely expect to find 
among the ways and means of an ecclesiasti- 





ment and perpetual gaming of the Roman one. 
In Rome the lottery is drawn nine times a-year, 
and as there is a lottery going on in Naples, in 
the intervals of the Roman drawing, in which, 
too, the Roman populace dabble as regularly 
as in their own, they, in fact, have eighteen 
drawings in the twelve months. And, to level 
the mischief to all ranks, they can play for 
about a halfpenny. The temptation, too, is 
of the exact order to inflame the cupidity of 
the rabble. A ticket worth three baioes may 
win a terno, or sequence, worth one hundred 
and eighty crowns. This would be a grand 
affair to the gamesters of the streets. But 
the chances against the terno are no less than 
117,479 to one. 

On those conditions, it may be presumed, 
that the instances of making a fortune by the 
lottery are not many. But the temptation is 
strong enough to ruin one half of the populace 
by the loss of money, and the other half by the 
loss of time. Days and nights are spent in 
calculating lucky numbers, consulting a sort 
of lottery astrologers, who predict numbers 
that are warranted to win, and counting over 
their gains in futuro. 

The Roman funding system is as curious as 
any other part of this most curious of all go- 
vernments. It has preceded us in all the dis- 
coveries on which our financiers pride them- 
selves; a sinking fund—bank bills to half-a- 
dozen times the amount of the capital—a na- 
tional debt regularly increasing, and without 
the smallest hope of ever being diminished— 
and pawnbroking on the grandest scale possi- 
ble. There is nothing new under the sun. 

The Roman national debt is as old as the 
sixteenth century, the memorable period when 
the star of the Queen City first began to wane ; 
and, like all other national debts, it took its 
rise in war. Charles V., a thorough politician, 
or, in other words, a thorough hypocrite, was 
the champion of the Popedom, for the purpose 
of availing himself of the Papal influence in 
securing the fidelity of dominions that already 
felt themselves too large for a tyrant, and too 
enlightened for a persecutor. But if the bat- 
tle was fought in Germany, it was to be paid 
for in Rome; and Clement VII. soon found, 
that to have Emperors for his champions was 
to the full as costly as it might be glorious. 
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The Papal ducats were sent flying about the 
world, slaying the twin heretics, Turks and 
Protestants. But the treasury was sinking 
even in this plethora of triumph, and Pope 
Clement was at once in sight of universal do- 
minion, and in the jaws of bankruptcy. In 
this crisis the Italian genius awoke. An 


invention untried or unthought of by all | 
the struggling monarchs of the last three | 


thousand years, was engendered in the bril- 


liant brain of an Italian chairman of the com- | 
It was proposed | 


mittee of ways and means. 
that every man who put into the treasury one 


hundred crowns, should receive an interest of | 
| course of things. But America will yet have 


ten per cent. The idea was incomparably 
congenial to Italian life; in a country where 
the infinite majority—whether through fear, 
indolence, or avarice, keep their money in 
specie. The prospect of an outlet for this 
cumbrous deposit, where the outlet was safe, 
and the inlet sure, where the income was 
growing, and the possessor had no trouble in 
its growth—was the most popular invention 
imaginable. Clement raised the money. His 
successors found the simplicity of the expe- 
dient admirably adapted to their tastes, and 
they continued to raise the money, and swell 
the debt, until Sixtus V., a man of vigour, 
who ought to have lived in later times, gave 
the last finish to the system, by raising a loan 
of ten millions of crowns at once—a prodi- 
gious sum in those times, and hoarding enough 
of it to have bought the whole baronage of 
Rome. 

But the interest must be paid, and unless he 
were inclined to bring the forebodings of the 
people upon his head, there mnst be some 


prospect offered of defraying the principal at 


some time or other in the course of futurity. 


Sixtus had found his government thronged | 
| and that, from the universal rise of expenses, 


with sinecurists. A duller financier wuuld 


have attempted to relieve the state by extin- | 


guishing the sigecures. But Italian subtilty 
saw further into things. 
cures up to sale. They were all for life—were 


named Vacabili from their nature, and brought 


ina quietincome of about eight percent. for their | 


purchase money. It was in fact but another 
mode of borrowing money by annuity at eight 
per cent. Thus we find all our modern expedi- 
ents anticipated. The practical inconvenience 


of having so many placemen- with nothing to | 
| whole defence of Europe on England, the in- 


do, the contempt thrown upon all efficient 
government offices by their connexion with 
this swarm of idlers, and the general degrada- 
tion of public honours by this traffic and sale, 
were matters of no consideration to the tho- 
rough love of money, and passion for power, 
that made the character of Sixtus. 

The proceeds of the Vacabili had been no- 
minally intended to form a sinking fund. But 
Sixtus found better employment for the mo- 
ney in intriguing through all the European 
courts with one part, and building churches 
and palaces with the other. He was a bold, 
proud, and arrogant priest. But the Italians 








He put all the sine- | 
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had no right to exclaim at his vices; for he 
was Italian to the heart's core; and the Ro- 
mans had some reason to thank him for his 
furor of embellishment; he would have built 
a new Rome if he had found the valley of the 
Tiber naked; he found it full of ruins, and he 
spent his energies in patching what he would 
have taken delight in creating. 

The history of all national debts is the 
same ; if we except that of President Jackson's 
empire, where, however, the experiment is 
too green, the country too unfinished, and the 
precariousness of public power in cabinets and 
councils too annual, to suffer the natural 


her national! debt in full vigour, like her more 
civilized ancestors. The Roman treasury ne- 
ver put a ducat in progress to pay off its debt. 
The money of the Vacabdili went in feasts and 
fasts, in the erection of a new opera house, or 
the hire of a new ballerina, or dresses de chant, 
or in the pensions of a whole host of nephews 
and nieces, who suddenly came to light upon 
the announcement that their uncle was elected 
by the Cardinals to carry the keys of St. Pe- 
ter, and for whom the venerable head of the 
state felt all the emotions of paternity. The 
legacy of public debt which Sixtus bequeath- 
ed for the perplexity of future generations, to 
the amount of twenty millions of crowns, gra- 
dually amounted to thirty, forty, till at the 
close of the last century it was fifty, ora little 
short of twelve millions of pounds sterling. 
“And what are twelve millions sterling?’ 
will the English man of clubs and coffee- 
houses say, as he runs down the tremendous 
columns of our Easter budget. Yet even our 
angry politician should remember, that what 
is but twelve millions in England, would be 
at any period four times the value in Italy; 


public and private, in every country, forty- 
eight millions, forty years ago, would go as 
far as twice that number now, ‘On this fair 
calculation, the Papal debt, at the close of the 
eighteenth century, would be better repre- 
sented by a hundred millions of pounds ster- 
ling. "Tis true, that this still dwindles beside 
our eight hundred millions—that it is but a 
mole-hill beside our mountain. But we must 


| recollect, too, the difference in the grounds of 


the two accumulations; the pressure of the 


defatigable labour, the impregnable resistance, 
the unequalled triumph ; that we had to sup- 
port the credit of every failing exchequer from 
the Pole to the Line; that we had to recruit 
every rising army, and refit every beaten one ; 
to fight for one king in his last ditch, and to 
carry another to his last colony ; to teach the 
Russians to stand fire, and to help the Grand 
Turk to pay for his gunpowder ; that we were 
the soldiers and sailors of every shore and sea, 
the bottleholders or the champions of every 
battle ; that we were the suppliers of Portugal 
with port, of Spain with corn, of Italy with 
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macaroni, and of Turkey with opium; that we 
were the bakers, the brewers, and the bank- 
ers of mankind, busy with the paupers and 
patriots of the earth, from Lima to Labrador, 
and from Labrador round the world to Loo 
Choo; England the fighter, the footman, the 
factotum of the universal family of man. 

What was this stirring life to the gilded 
sofas and lazy purple of Rome, feeding on 
beccaficoes, and cooling its fingers in vases of 
rose water, pining over a picture, or panting 
after acanzone? The nation boutiquiere has 
been in the right after all, in spite of the whole 
legion of Cardinali and Prelati. Foreigners let 
their money slip through their fingers. Eng- 
land may throw it away. But she has some- 
thing to remember for it. She has name, and 
fame, and activity, and health for it. All may 
be paupers alike, and this is the natural con- 
clusion of all. But let us be contented with 
our fate. Nations are not like men; no nation 
ever dies rich. But let Italy, Germany, and 
France die like broken up spendthrifts, wrap- 
ped in the remnants of their finery, in the 
workhouse. Let England die, if die she must, 
like her own soldiers and sailors, without a 
shilling, and not caring a straw about the mat- 
ter; die in action, high and hot-blooded to the 
last, and finished by a blow worthy to end the 
life of the bold! 

This oratio honorifica to the praise of the 
“* Tellus alma virorum,”’ has drawn us away 
from the history of Papal finance. In what 
proportion the glass runs down within the last 
few years, is difficult to say, in a country 
where there are no committees of supply open 
to the world, no chancellors of the exchequer 
to make a hebdomadal discovery of the na- 
tional bankruptcy, and no Humes and Bur- 
detts to threaten them with the scaffold for the 
deficit of a farthing. But we may follow the 
instinct of nature, and pledge ourselves that 
French visits and Papal restorations, insur- 
rections once a month, and Austrian marches 
to put them down, have not reinforced the 
energies of the Papal purse since, and that the 
Luoghi di Monte, the national debt, is swelling 
as rapidly as ever. Forty years ago, the inte- 
rest, even at three per cent. had reduced the 
government income to a little more than a 
million and a half of crowns, (about £ 395,000 
sterling.) 

Braschi, Pius VI., a graceful and accom- 
plished man, very ill used by his enemies the 
French, and not much better used by his 
friends the Austrians, added his own extrava- 
gance to the debt. He was by nature a pro- 
jector, and, if he had been without a shilling 
of other men’s money, would probably have 
made a fortune. But as Pope, he was more 
naturally amused in wasting a treasury. 
Every government has always some problem 
in petto, some peculiar hobby on which it rides 
till poverty forces it to dismount. The Roman 
hobby has been for a thousand years the drain- 
ing of the Pontine Marshes. Braschi's riding 
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this hobby cost the people nearly half a mil- stree 
lion of English pounds, the loss of lives to a stud 
considerable amount, and gained nothing in TB od c 
return but an obvious increase of the mias- an u 
mata. The conclusion seems to be, that the tion 
pestilence holds its ground by right of nature, of N 
and that neither Pope nor Cardinal will ever pictu 
eject it. We shall not come to this conclusion liber 
until we see the question fairly tried by an liter: 
English engineer, with English money, Eng- tiara 
lish workmen, and an army of steam engines. pries 
But the impression produced by so many cen- misf« 
turies of failure is, that the Pontine Marshes scrib 
are irreclaimable. They lie too low for drain- folloy 
age, and the utmost that can be done is to “¢ 
make the soil solid enough for the pasturage of Pu 
cattle, of which it rears great numbers for the Pir 
markets of Rome. But this does not extin- 
guish the miasmata. The air which, singe. Ar 
larly enough, seems to have no effect on cat- neop! 
tle, is the very breath of mortality to man; opens 
ague and consumption hover over the ground “ Pul 
for ever, and the guards, herdsmen, and few Sed t 
inhabitants, are all but volunteers for the Th 
grave. rious 
The history of a district that so stubbornly specie 
defies the skill of man, has had so long and judge 
close a connexion with the mother city of Eu- the th 
rope, might make a very ingenious book. One rara, 
effectual and easy cure for the pestilence that the T 
perpetually breeds in this soil, would be w ed by 
overflow the marshes at once, which their by th 
level would allow in all directions: but the in th 
value of the pasture acts too forcibly on Roman the P 
avarice for a measure which would restore sident 
health to an immense extent of territory, and appoir 
probably save Rome itself from the incursions nors ¢ 
of the malaria, gradually spreading over every sure.” 
quarter of the capital. verno: 
Another exploit of Braschi’s love for throw- trates 
ing down and building up, marked the temper are no 
of the age. He marched a troop of brick- gover 
layers and masons against the old temple of Pope's 
Venus, standing by St. Peter's; a work s0 missar 
strongly bearing the marks of ancient genius, of Sta 
that it had earned the panegyric of Michael the on 
Angelo. There was doubtless some barbarism by the 
in pulling this down to make way for a new be pric 
Sacristy to St. Peter's. But it was a barba- They. 
rism, which, the year before, would not have & very 
excited a murmur—a century before would the di 
have been panegyrised, and in the true ages honow: 
of Romish supremacy would have entitled the about | 
overthrower to canonization. But Braschi But 
had fallen “on evil days and evil times.” Sagra 
The French philosophes had been lecturing Counc 
the Romans without much consciousness o! It isa 
their having so classic a pupilage; piety was over tl 
no longer to be found in building sacristies, Rome 
nor was Venus thought to be altogether s0 This b 
disreputable a rival to the St. Ursulas and State, 
St. Bridgets of the most amusing and apocry- 
phal of all calendars. The whole wit of the have a 
rising generation was poured upon the unfor- § whole 
tunate Pope’s head. Pum and pasquinade § each o 
haunted his pillow, flew in his face in the Rente, 
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streets, glared from the very walls of his 
study, and scattered thorns on the embroider- 
ed cushions of his salle de reception. He was 
an undone builder; and the popular indigna- 
tion might be taken as an omen of the march 
of Napoleon, which finally stripped him of his 
pictures, his purse, his Popedom, his personal 
liberty, and loaded him with al] the other al- 
literative evils that could weigh down the 
tiara of the handsomest and most luckless of 
priests and potentates. He had, for his own 
misfortune, and the laughter of Rome, in- 
scribed over the entrance of his sacristy the 
following characters: 

“ Quod ad Templi Vaticani ornamentum 

Publica vota flagitabant, 

Pius VI. Pont: Max: fecit, perfecitque.”’ 


Among a thousand poetic insults, an angry 
neophyte of the republic thus posted up his 
opinion under the inscription: 

“ Publica! Mentiris. Non publica vota fuere, 
Sed tumidi ingenii vota fuere tui.” 

The general Papal administration is as cu- 
rious as its finance. All the provinces have a 
species of viceroys, vested with authority to 
judge in all cases except capital ones. But 
the three important provinces of Bologna, Fer- 
rara, and Romagna (or Ravenna), called the 
the Three Legations, from their being govern- 
ed by Legates a latere, Cardinals delegated 
by the Pope every three years, imply powers 
in their governors little inferior to those of 


the Pope himself. Next to those is the Pre- | 


sident of Urbino, a prelate governor, whose 
appointment differs from that of the gover- 
nors of the Legations in being “ during plea- 
sure.” Over all the cities, also, there are go- 
vernors, prelates, corresponding to our magis- 
trates of the higher order. Over the towns that 
are not honoured with the name of cities are 
governors by brief, as being appointed by the 
Pope's brief; and over the villages are com- 
missaries appointed by patent of the Secretary 
of State. The two latter classes form almost 
the only exception to the monopoly of office 
by the priesthood. They are not required to 
be priests, and they may even be married men. 
They must be doctors of law, but this is not 
a very cumbrous acquirement. Rome sells 
the diploma as she sells every thing. The 
honour in this case is cheap; it is sold for 
about three guineas. 

But the great machine of the state is the 
Sagra Consulta, nearly equivalent to our Privy 
Council and Court of King’s Bench combined. 
It is a tribunal exercising a judicial authority 
over the whole state, excepting the city of 
Rome itself, which is under local governors. 
This body consists of a Cardinal Secretary of 
State, who acts as president, a prelate as se- 
cretary, and eight prelates called ponenti, who 
have all equal voices in the decision. The 
whole state is divided into eight districts, for 
each of which one of those prelates is the po- 
nente, agent, or general functionary. Their 
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cognizance is formidable, though solely over 
criminal cases. The governor of the city 
where a crime is committed, makes his report 
to the ponente of the district, who examines 
the matter, and makes his report to the body; 
who again, by a plurality of votes, decide on 
the sentence. The secretary then reports to 
the Pope, who signifies his decision by an 
order, which returns to the body to be signed 
by the president and secretary. 

This shows like deliberation, but its effects 
are equivalent to the most cruel tyranny. The 
first step in every instance, is to throw the ac- 
cused into prison; and of all loathsome places 
an Italian prison is the most loathsome. 
There, squalid, starving, stript of his proper- 
ty, and wearing away health, intelligence, and 
life, the wretched prisoner must wait for the 
deliberations of the Sagra Consulta, delibera- 

tions which linger through years. 

The process of the trial is a fac simile of 
| the memorable system of the inquisition. All 
| is secrecy. The prisoner is never suffered to 
| confront the accuser. The depositions of the 
witnesses are all taken down in private by a 
notary; the witnesses themselves are not suf- 
fered to read over their own depositions. The 
witnesses for or against, are never confronted 
with the accused; he is never suffered even 
to know who they are. When the depositions 
are complete, the accused is brought up to be 
examined by the same notary and one of the 
inferior judges; in other words, brought up to 
be urged to criminate himself. If the case be 
one which might involve a sentence of death, 
the accused who pleaded not guilty, or refused 
to make himself a criminal, was put to the 
torture. But this most inhuman process has 
| been disused. However, the dungeon, the 
| bread and water, and the utter uncertainty of 
trial, are still torture enough, if the unfortu- 
nate man had never felt a thumb screw, nor 
had a spine dislocated by the rack. The absur- 
dity of using torture as an instrument of truth, 
could not be more clearly evidenced than by 
the Roman practice. If the most innocent 
man gave way under his agony he was pro- 
nounced guilty. If the most guilty had the 
hardihood of nerve to refuse all confession 
under the torture, he was, after a few experi- 
ments on the toughness of his sinews, pro- 
nounced innocent, and incapable of being pro- 
nounced guilty, let the proofs be however 
powerful. Thus all was in favour of ruffian- 
ism. The hardy constitution of the robber 
and highway assassin, was his defence; while 
the feebler frame of the honest citizen, or the 
man of study and seclusion, was an evidence 
of crime, and betrayed him to ruin. 

It forms a striking feature in all foreign tri- 
bunals, that their prejudice is against the ac- 
cused, and this especially in countries where 
espionage is a common expedient of all classes, 
where conscience is solved by sixpence and a 
confessional, and where accusation is noto- 
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riously made on the slightest and most nefa- 
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rious grounds. While, among us, though ac- 
cusation is rare, and therefore to be presumed 
not made but on valid grounds, the prejudice 
is wholly in favour of the accused. In the 
foreign tribunal, the onus lies on the accused ; 
in the English on the accuser. In the one 





the business of the judge is, not to show that 
the accused has justice, but that he cannot es- 


cape. This purpose is evidently less to secure | 


the ends of truth, than to vindicate the strict- 
ness of the laws; the accuser is the favourite 
of the court, the accused is the victim. The 
judge performs, the lawyer examines and 
cross-examines, brow-beats and terrifies; the 


accused, probably innocent, is confounded, si- | 
lenced, beaten down, but the judge gains the 

| now nationally startled by fears of pestilence, 
| there is some interest in even the detail of Ro- 


honours of a successful minister by this ver- 
bal torture; the accused is hanged, and the 
tribunal triumphs in the proof that it has cle- 
verness enough to hang. Even in France, the 
majesty of justice, which consists in its fairness, 
is perpetually insulted by this passion for con- 
viction. The judge with us is counsel for the 
defendant, if he has no other. The judge in 
France is counsel for the plaintiff if he had a 
thousand others. Well may England rejoice 
in her lot; and manly and vigorous may be 
her efforts to retain the Constitution which 
has made her the depositary of all the best 
principles of law, freedom, and religion. 
There are but few executions in Rome, for 


there, as in all other places, the chief crimes | 


are committed among the rabble; and they 


seldom wait for the tardier process of the law. | 


Where a culprit may be shut up in his dun- | 
geon for half-a-dozen years from the time of 
his sentence till its execution, rabble ven- 


geance is not much disposed to trust to the | 


tribunals. The knife is a speedier mode of | 
settling their injuries. Stab is given for stab. 
The oppressor, the betrayer, or the robber, is 
run through the midriff with a stiletto. The 
matter is settled, and justice troubles herself | 
no more upon the subject. 

A remarkable exception is made in the case 
of priests and women. Capital punishment 
cannot touch them. The priest, let him be 
thief, seducer, conspirator, or assassin, is 
never to exhibit on a scaffold. He goes at the 
worst, only into perpetual confinement in the 
House of Correction—the Ergastolo. 


may read his breviary, and he must hear mass 
once a day; there end his troubles. He is 


fed by the Pope, until his benefactor grows | 
| tain comes on shore to an appointed spot, 


weary of feeding him; as he becomes burden- 
some, he becomes virtuous; his days in this 
Roman purgatory now rapidly shorten; at 
last he is discovered to be clean once more. 


The padre Cherico vouches for his saintship, 


and he is let loose upon mankind again. If 
he dies in confinement he is still better off. 
He is abselved, anointed, wrapped “‘in the 
weeds of Dominic,” and sent direct to heaven. 

The women, too, are sent into confinement, 


but with this difference, that they have some- 


| those of Civita Vecchia and Ancona. 
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thing to dé. Many a fair hand of the Roman 
donzelle is at this hour picking hemp, spinning 
wool, and making horse-cloths. In their casa, 
to which the archangel’ Michael gives his 
name, they conquer the enemy by flogging, 
bread and water, and masses perpetual,— 
a sufficient contrast to the life of a prome- 
nader of the Piazza di Spagna, a free Traste- 
verina, or a prima cantatrice of the Theatre of 
the Phenix; but not a bad retirement, after 
all, for the most calamitous of fallen poten- 
tates, a failing beauty. The Sagra Consulta, 
in addition to its functions of imprisoning and 


| hanging, is the board of quarantine. Like the 


spear of Achilles, if its point kills its rust cures: 
it slays and it keeps alive. But as we are 


man quarantine. 
The Papal States are notoriously surround- 
ed by pestilence. Mahomet bequeathed the 


| legacy to his converts, and in the lands of the 


Moslem the plague never dies. If it is not 
sweeping the turbans of Constantinople, it is 


| doing justice on the sheepskin caps of Shiraz 


and Teheran. If it is not breaking up the 
Tartar encampments on the shores of the Bai- 
kal, it is waging war against the harems of 


| Morocco; if not at Morocco, it is at Cairo; 


and if not at Cairo, it is peace-making between 
the rival butchers of Tripoli and Tunis, by 
slaying the population of both. But it is al- 
ways alive, always in action, and always ho- 
vering round the states of his Holiness. Every 
wind that blows may bring it, and by the help 
of a Mediterranean sloop, which will bring 
any thing, a Levant captain, who will swear 
any thing, and a Jew pedlar, who will buy 
any thing, a pair of pantaloons may spread 


| mortality, at any hour, from the peasant that 


starves in his hut to the Pope that revels in 
his palace, from Loretto or Civita Vecchia to 
the Vatican. 

In the midst of this perpetual peril even 
Roman laziness is active, and Papal slumber 
is awake; and nothing can be a more con- 
vincing proof of the value of precaution on 
such a subject, than the immunity which com- 


| mon vigilance can thus secure from one of the 
| most horrid of all evils, as well as the most 
There | 
he has nothing to do, and does nothing. He 


subtle, permanent, and apparently uncontrol- 
lable by man. 

The two chief Roman health officers are 
Imme- 


diately on the arrival of the vessel, the cap- 


which is pallisadoed, to prevent communica- 


| tion, then his bill of health is read to the 


health-commissary, who, if he has any suspi- 
cion of the vessel, receives the bill in a pair of 
tongs, and smokes it over burning straw be- 
fore he reads it. If the report be favourable, 
the rest of the crew are ordered to appear, and 
are then singly examined. If all be well, 
they are admitted to free pratique. If any re- 
main sick on board, the port physician visits 
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nost 
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them; if they are sick of the pestilence, the 
captain and crew are marched back on board, 
and the unlucky doctor is forced to take up 
his quarters with them, until the infection is 
fully developed or extinguished. Guards are 
set over the vessel, and on the shore, to prevent 
communication. If the plague appears une- 
quivocally, the goods are either burnt in the 
Lazaretto, or if the captain object to that, they 
are put on board, and the vessel is ordered to 
put to sea on pain of being fired into and sunk 
ather moorings. There is also a perpetual 
Board of Health, consisting of the Governor 
of the district and five other magistrates, who 
assist the Commissary in person, each for a 
week. In any peculiar case the Commissary 
has the power to call them together. Their 





votes and opinions are transmitted to the se- 
cretary of the Sagra Consulta. The affair is 
taken into consideration by that body; and in 
the mean time, with a wise precaution against 
consequences, the vessel and crew are kept in 
strict quarantine. No bill of health from the 
Levant or the coast of Barbary will avail. All 
arrivals from either are looked on as coming 
from a land of pestilence; and are destined 
to quarantine. The most important reflection 
for us is, that by the help of these arrange- 
ments, plain and manageable as they are, the 
Roman states have, for a vast length of time, 
been secured from the plague. 

The construction of the Papal Cabinet is | 
simple; it may be said to consist of three mi- | 


nisters, the Governor of Rome, the Pope’s 
Auditor, and the Cardinal Vicar, three offi- | 
cers, each once possessed of very high per- 


sonal functions. The Governor of Rome is 
always a prelate. He has a showy establish- 
ment, and in the streets is attended with a 
guard. He may be considered as the re- 
presentative of the Pope’s temporal power. 
But this chief's present occupations are those 
of a head of the police. He deciles in a large 
extent of civil and criminal cases ; the majori- 
ty of which in Rome, however, have dwindled | 
down into quarrels between the mob, or chi- 
caneries between shop keepers. One section 
of the Roman jurisdiction deserves remark for | 
its connexion with the general tendency to 
criminate the accused. If a servant charges 
his employer with withholding his due, the 
first process of the court is to order the em- 
ployer instantly to deposit the sum demanded 
in the hands of its officer—difficult as it may 
be for him to procure, or utterly groundless as 
the demand may be on the face of it—or he 
must give adequate security for the sum, or 
be imprisoned at once. The onus still rests 
upon the accused, for he is compelled to prove 
that the accuser has spoken falsely, instead of 
the natural process compelling the accuser to 
prove that he has spoken the truth; and as 
the ‘efendant’s own oath goes for nothing, he 
must look about for witnesses of a transaction 
which, in nine instances, has no witnesses, or | 
be condemned to pay the whole demand. In | 
Museum.—Vol. XX. 
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this mode half a dozen rogues, by conspiring 
against any man, may lock up his whole pro- 
perty in the Governor's hands, and while he 
is not indebted a shilling in the world, may 
strip him of every shilling. The practice 
among a people singularly fraudulent by na- 
ture, and who in all cases prefer the circuitous 
way to the straight one, must produce a pro- 
digious quantity of fraud, offensive and defen- 
sive. An amusing story on this point is told 
of an Englishman and his Roman lawyer. 

The English Milor had resided at Rome 
but a few months, whea he was waited on by 
a succession of dealers in virtu, who, to his 
astonishment, came, not to solicit commis- 
sions for Venuses and Mercuries, but to de- 
mand payment of “ their bills!’ John Bull 
burst out first into laughter, and next into 
rage, gave them his opinion of thei: merits in 
round English, and, finally declaring that his 
only answer would be the horsewhip or the 
horse-pond, put the whole deputation to the 
rout down the marble steps of his palazza. 
Next day, however, he was waited on by a 
more formidable requisition, in the shape of 
one of the Governor's Sbirri, ordering his at- 
tendance with the money in question, on pain 
of being sent to jail. «There are no Habeas 
Co:puses, or Insolvent acts, nor any of the 
English frippery of rights. and wrongs, in 
Rome; all is solid payment, plain prosecu- 
tion, and jail for life. The Englishman de- 
voted pope, governor, and dealers in virtu, 
to the Dii manes, and drove te a famous ad- 
vocate. “ You say you never bought this five 
hundred crowns of bronzes, nor this thousand 
crowns worth of intaglios, nor this three thou- 
sand ? ' 

“Three thousand furies!’’ exclaimed the 
Englishman, ‘‘do you take me for a mad- 


| man? I have not bought six-pence worth of 
| their gew-gaws since I came into Rome, and 


I intend to leave it to-morrow, without the 
purchase of so much as a sleeve-button.”’ 

“Then you intend to pay the money, of 
said the advocate. 

‘* Not a paul,” said the Englishman; “ I 
can swear that I never saw the yellow visage 
of one of these rascals before.”’ 

The advocate at length, however, succeed- 
ed in bringing his angry client to leave the 
matter to his management. The money being 
paid into court, the trial lingered marvellous- 


| ly, for this was, in the first place, the genius 


of the legislature, and in the next, the ene- 
my’s advocate was directed to bring it into 
the malaria season, the period when all fo- 
reigners naturally take flight, and when the 
innkeepers lay an additional tax upon the 
English post chaises. John Bull roared in 
vain, and was on the point of giving up the 
cause, to be let loose for Albano, Naples, or 
any other part of the earth, where he could 


| escape a six months’ ague and paralysis for 


life. Fortune favoured him at last. The 
malaria fever had made its way into the Go- 
No. 119.—3 A 
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vernor’s household, and his prelateship order- 
ed the business of the court to be concluded 
with the utmost expedition. The advocate 
waited on the Englishman. “ You may now 
order your horses,” said he; “ we have gain- 
ed our cause.”’ 

“* Bravo!” said the client, “ of course you 
showed that the fellows could not prove my 
ever having ordered their trumpery ?” 

** Quite the contrary,” said the advocate ; 
“they proved the fact, and proved it by no 
less than twenty witnesses, who all swore 
that they had seen you order them.” 

The Englishman pronounced that expres- 
sion, which makes such a figure in the mouth 
of a British sailor, and which Figaro declares 
to be “ le fond de la langue.”’ 

“ But how did you beat them ?”’ 

“Swearing against them would be of no 
use, so I brought five-and-twenty witnesses to 
swear that they saw you pay forthem. The 
fellows were not prepared for this, and you 
gained your cause.” 

The Pope's Auditor is nearly equivalent 
to our Lord Chancellor; he is the supreme 
judge in civil causes, but is not restricted to 
the rules or limitations of the other tribunals. 
His usual method is 4o determine any pecu- 
liar point of law which may have arisen, and 
then remit the cause to the inferior tribunals. 





He decides all matters brought before him in | 


equity. He has another point of resemblance 


to the Lord Chancellor, (whose office, indeed, | 


as it was originally held by churchmen, may 
be but an improved copy of the Roman Audi- 
tors.) His functions are considered to be so 
immediately connected with those of the head 
of the state, or his advisers, that they cease 
instantly upon the Pope's death. He is named 
by the Pope during pleasure, and though al- 
ways a prelate, he vacates his office on being 
appointed a Cardinal, thus giving the Pope an 
easy means of getting rid of him; or if he is 
suffered to remain in office afterwards, it must 
be as pro-auditor, or presumed locum tencns 
for the future Auditor; and there are few in- 
stances where the first act of a Pope is not to 
displace the former Auditor. 

The Roman Senate still subsists. How are 
the mighty fallen! The Conscript Fathers, 
the men of the fasces and the curule chair, 
are now a single noble, an attorney, and three 
petty justices. The distributors of kingdoms, 
and the chastisers of kings, are now a court 
for fixing the weekly price of butcher's meat, 
and the recovery of small debts. Such is a 
name! 

The Cardinal Vicar, the third great office 
of state, possesses very high and very active 
functions. In his court, constituted of him- 


self, an auditor, a prelate entitled the Vicege- 
rent, and a prelate entitled the civil Luogote- 
nente, he exercises an authority in civil and 
ecclesiastical cases within ten miles of Rome. 
Under other modifications he exercises a simi- 
lar jurisdiction in criminal cases. 


But he 
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possesses one function, personally and exclu- 
sively, which alone gives a very formidable 
power. As Cardinal Vicar, or Vicar-General 
to the Pope, he is censor of the public morals. 
By this single authority, he commands the 
liberty of every man and woman in the state. 
Espionage is, of course, one of the short- 
sighted arts of all the continental govern- 
ments. But Roman espionage is perpetual 
and universal, and, with the restlessness and 
meanness that belongs to the unemployed 
life of monkery, it makes mischief out of 
every thing. The Cardinal Vicar has the 
power of arrest and conveyance to the dun- 
geon, in all instances of bis own caprice, or 
the caprice of others. The hasband who 
wishes to get rid of his wife, the wife who 
plots against her husband—and in the mise- 
rable system of Italian matrimony, and the 
habitual profligacy of both sexes, those bitter 
intrigues and fierce separations are frequent— 
has only to influence the Cardinal, or perhaps 
the Cardinal's valet, or the valet’s valet, or a 
clerk in his office; and the accused is private- 
ly seized, privately consigned to a prison, and 
privately kept there for years, or for life. 

In England, a single act of this kind would 
overthrow a ministry, and the existence of 
such an office would set the kingdom in a 
flame. But foreigners are satisfied with shrug- 
ging their shoulders, thanking the Virgin that 
it is not their own ill luck, and wiping out all 
traces of the transaction by going to the opera. 
The Italian, as long as he has macaroni, trou- 
bles himself but little about the deeds of Car- 
dinal Vicars. A cloak that will keep out the 


rain, and a cigar that will smoke away the 





day, advance him still farther in the road to 
happiness. But give him a new punchinello 
for the streets, and a new maestro for the 
stage, and let dungeons frown, friends disap- 
pear, executioners flog, and Vicars and Vice- 
gerents ride over the necks of mankind, the 
Italian enjoys the supreme of felicity. Re- 
volutions in Italy! There may be a few dis- 
banded French braros, longing for plunder 
and full pay again; or a few broken commis- 
saries, thinking of the glorious times of rob- 
bery; but the people have as little sympathy 
with them, as they have with Julius Cesar 
and the Tenth Legion. There will be no 
more revolution in Italy than in the bottoms 
of their own coffee-cups. The priests are the 
masters there, and even if the Pope should be 
untemporalized, which he will not, by Aus- 
tria, nor by Europe, until the final change of 
all European institutions is at hand, the priests 
will twist the chain round the hands, the feet, 
and the throat of the Italian. 

Of all states, the Roman is the most plagued 
with law. Every functionary, from the Pope 
to the lowest prelate, is vested with judicial 
rights of some kind or other; and nothing 
but actual experience can conceive the haras- 
sings, the expense, and the perpetual misery, 
of this teasing eternity of legislation. Inde- 





























pendently of the Segnatura di Giustizia, a tri- 
bunal of law, strictly so called, and the Seg- 
natura di Grazia, which decides by equity, is 
the Rota, a sort of representative tribunal of 
the provinces of Italy, consisting of twelve 
prelates, of Rome, the Milanese, Tuscany, 
&c., and the Apostolic Chamber, consisting of 
fourteen members, headed by the Cardinal 
Camerlengo, or Great Chamberlain, and the 
Roman Treasurer ;—the whole equivalent to 
our Commissioners of the Treasury, bat still, 
like all the rest, exercising judicial func- 
tions. 

Under a system of government in which 
the will of one man is the law—for the Pope's 
personal decision is considered superior to all 
written authorities, and is without appeal ; 
where law, in even its most judicial form, re- 
fuses all oral testimony, all cross-examination, 
and all confronting the accuser with the ac- 
cused; where the chief tribunals receive all 
anonymous accusations; where the salaries 
of some of the assessors are not above five 
pounds English a-year; and, to complete the 
picture, where a lawsuit for half of five pounds 
may be driven from court to court for half-a- 
dozen years,—our only wonder should be, not 
that one half of the Romans are on the very 
verge of beggary, but that all Rome is not 
one aggregate of beggary, one mob of mendi- 
eancy, one huge workhouse. And this it un- 
questionably would be, but for the influx of 
foreigners, and especially of the English, who 
go there to gaze, be robbed, and be laughed 
at for being robbed. In fact, modern Rome 
has always lived upon strangers—upon Popish 
strangers before the Reformation, and upon 
the Protestant English since. By a miracle 
worth all the miracles of their breviary, the 
Romans, on the strength of their heretic 
gains, are beginning to glaze their windows, 
whitewash their pestilential chambers, sweep 
their streets, and occasionally wash their own 
hands and faces. But if a war should check 
the current of the English, the whole city 
will tumble into bankruptcy ; Rome will be 
one grand Seccatura, and the habitual Italian 
physiognomy will be restored, squalid and 
unblenched as ever. But it is in the pro- 
vinces that the misery is most palpable. The 
States lying on the Adriatic, Umbria, the 
Marca, and the Legations, by their great na- 
tural fertility, counteract the indolence and 
the poverty of their people. But their sys- 
tem of farming—farms of thousands of acres, 
constant fallows, aud interminable copses, for 
the food of the cattle in winter, and firing— 
leave the cultivators in comparative helpless- 
ness. It is on the Mediterranean side, the 
Maremma that the system is completely felt. 
The whole is little better than a desert, though 
the soil is singularly fertile; but it is infected 
by vapours which render it unhealthy. This 
obstacle, however, might be soon overcome 
by a rigorous people, for the marshes are 
easily capable of being drained; and by plant- 
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ing in judicious situations, where the south 
wind might be excluded, and by cultivating 
the soil, there is full evidence that the infec- 
tion might be totally extinguished. But the 
Italians are not that people. They would 
rather smoke the worst tobacco in the world, 
sip the worst chocolate, breathe the worst air, 
and live under the worst government, than 
take spade or plough in hand, shake off their 
indolence and rags together, and send the 
priests and the pedants to legislate for the 
Esquimaux. 

Politics are much talked of in Italy; for 
they are, like the Athenians in the days of 
their degeneracy, prodigious lovers of news, 
and settlers of the affairs of all mankind. 
But even their lovers of liberty do not under- 
stand what they are talking about. They 
sigh for Jacobinism, and have no more con- 
ception of a liberty which could gain its point 
without plunder, and live without unsettling 
the whole frame of society, than they have of 
an eruption of Vesuvius without fire, or a 
Pope without a nephew. The elections of 
the Pope are now mere matters of form. 
France has lost all her weight, or rather has 
contemptuously abandoned it; Portugal and 
Spain are still powerful in the conclave; but 
Austria is the great and absorbent,—she can 
make any pope she pleases. She, however, 
is wisely satisfied with having the substance 
of power, without the show. But day by day 
she is binding the popedom more to her in- 
terests; she is becoming more and more the 
habitual refuge of the popes; and it alto- 
gether depends on Prince Metternich whether 
the next election will or will not see the last 
Italian privilege—that of making an Italian 
Pope—nullified, and place an Arch-duke on 
the Papal throne. 

In these remarks on the Italian character, 
it is spoken of only as borne down by the 
vices of its governments. If men live in a 
dungeon, they must have the habits of a dun- 
geon. If the Italian is eternally surrounded 


‘by spies, he must be either a spy or a victim. 


If his government will give him nothing to 
do, or will not suffer him to do any thing for 
himself, he must be either a thief or an idler, 
he must either beg or carry a barrel-organ. 
By nature he has great gifts, perhaps the 
most marked and admirable of any man of 
Europe. His country is the soil of genius; 
he is singularly acute, vivid, and sensitive, 
with the most glowing susceptibility of the 
lovely, the noble, and the grand in the arts; 
a poet by nature—a musician by instinct—a 
victim and a slave only by the vileness of 
his governments, and the blindness of his re- 
ligion. 











From the Atheneum. 
AMERICAN POETRY.* 


Tue poet, whose works are at the head of 
our paper, has been known to us through his 
writings for some time; he published a vo- 
lume of youthful effusions called ‘“‘ The Moun- 
tain Muse,” which in his riper days he de- 
scribes as “ the wild offspring of a rude undis- 
ciplined fancy, and so disfigured by imperfec- 
tions that readers, unacquainted with the cir- 
cumstances under which they were written, | 
have looked with an eye of distrust upon his 
later compositions.” In that volume there | 
were manifold touches of true poetry accom- | 

| 





panied no doubt by ill-conceived and worse 
expressed things; the poet has now disci- 
plined his fancy ; and his muse, under the in- 
fluence of improved taste, indulges us with 
more correct and beiter modulated strains : 
we mean, as far as regards language only, for 
in pure and moral feeling and kindliness of | 
nature Bryan had nothing to amend; nay, | 
the only fault we shall find arises from the | 
love he bears to moral excellence, and the 
sympathy which he feels with suffering ge- 
nius. We consider the education of youth, 
and the misery of a brother bard, to be sub- 
jects over which the muse cannot well pour 
out her full inspiration; yet it is wonderful 
with how much interest the poet has invested 
these unpromising topics. On education he 
has discoursed with good sense and feeling, 
and with a devoutness of heart not common in 
these our latter days. In the introductory 
passage there is something which reminds us 
of our own Akenside :-— 


Not mine the power to sweep with magic | 
skill 

The golden chords of the celestial lyre 

O’er which Urania sheds her beams divine, 

Nor vie with glorious bards by science crown- | 
ed ;— 

Not mine, in numbers fraught with mystic lore, | 

To waft the spirit through enchanted groves 

And regions thronged with Fiction’s varying 
forms ;— 

Not mine to wield the bright satiric shaft, 

Whose double edge, and keen electric point, 

Can pierce through breasts of steel and van- 
quish pride ! 

If aught on me of their inspiring gifts 

The Muses deign confer, they breathe no 
hopes 

That prompt my fancy’s wing to daring flight ; 

They urge not me to scale the dizzy peaks 

Where, crowned with burning light, Apollo's 
fane 

Forbids approach to those who rashly soar.— 

‘They paint in colours rich with classic force 

The headlong doom that Icarus befel, 

And kindly pointing to the startling scene, 

Warn me to shun the rash Athenian’s fate.— 


* 1. Thoughts on Education. 2. The Appeal 
for Suffering Genius. By Daniel Bryan, of Hamp- 
den Sidney College, Va. Printed by White, 
Richmond ; for the author, Washington City. 
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Admonished thus, I dare not wildly aim 1 
To sport in Fancy's high and glittering clouds, : 
Where none but eagle pinions are sustained, : 
And dazzling splendours quench the feeble 

eye. 

The theme to which my humble harp I tune } 
Pertains to things of life—to human weal 7 
And human wo.—The truly wise are they, 1 
And only they, who seek the light of Truth 
To guide them from the tempting snares of T 

ice— 
To show forth Virtue in her native charms— ‘ 
| To shed a winning brightness o'er her path, H 
And cheer them onward in its heavenward T 
course. v 
Nor is the conclusion unworthy of such a Oo 
| commencement :— 0 

The appointed cure for these, and all the ills It 
That swell the catalogue of moral woes, W 
Is found within the Gospel’s holy truths. 

Let these be early on the mind impressed, Al 
And carefully enforced from year to year, He 
Until the character is formed mature Er 
With their celestial doctrines deep imbued ; Ar 
Then man to his primeval health restored,— Ww 
Where’er the hallowed process is pursued, — 
Shall bear again the image of his God : In 
For, from that sacred fountain, rich with all 1 
That purifies and elevates the soul, is 
A stream, forever undiminished, flows, f 
Inviting him to drink thereof and live. — ee 
Whene’er that blest millennial day shall “H 
come, 
In which mankind, by Gospel councils swayed, 
Shall feel the littleness of human pride, Wi 
And grow as meek as they themselves are frail, E 
Sectarian strife shall cease to vex the world, An 
And peace, and love, and charity divine, 0 
In one harmonious brotherhood shall blend Am 
The universal family of man. G 
: : . Wit 

The connexion of education and morals, is A 
a tempting matter to expatiate upon, but we 
can neither find room for remark or quota- Spu 
tion ; suffice it to say that the poet feels the s v 
subject justly, and though he has not always _ 
written so clearly or so poetically as we could Clot 
have wished, no one can read his work with- Li 
out edification and advantage. The poem Rul 
called “ The Appeal for Suffering Genius,” Ww 
was written for the benefit of Robert Coffin, Go 
known by the name of the Boston Bard, who r? 
seems to have been then on a bed of sickness, Anot 
with few to relieve or console him. It is Ar 
much to the honour of Bryan that he stepped Be ix 
forward to aid him; nor should we withhold i. 
our praise from certain good citizens of Boston Wea: 
and New York, who not only subscribed Th 
largely, but made public declarations that the He s: 
ailing poet was a strictly moral and worthy Fo: 
man, and would make no improper use of the And | 
benefactions of those who admired his genius. He 
This we confess we like. In the United Colur 
States, it is still necessary that virtue should All 
belong to genius. The Appeal is some seventy — 





pages long, and is written with a natural rea- 
diness of language, and an occasional vigour 
of expression. The difficulties which low- 
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born genius has to encounter, are not ill-ex- 
pressed in the following lines—they apply to 
many poets :— 


By hard necessity’s unyielding law, 
In manual toils compelled to spend the hours 
For which his struggling genius vainly sighed 
To consecrate to his aspiring Muse, 
That she might bring to light from her rich 

mines 

The splendid treasures of poetic thought, 
And in their polished beauty spread them forth 
Before admiring and rewarding eyes; 
He oft, in deepest sadness, mourned the doom 
That urged his Fancy to ethereal flights, 
While on her pinions hung the leaden clogs 
Of penury. But still the illusive charm 
Of minstrelsy around his yielding mind 
Its fascinations threw, and years rolled on 
Which found and left him still a child of wo. 

With feelings strung to thrill at every touch, 
And deeply conscious of his tuneful powers, 
He saw the veriest clouds in human form 
Enjoying riches, luxury, and ease ; 
And stupid brows with brilliant honours crown- 

ed, 

While indigence, obscurity, and toil, 
In ruthless league, his happiness assailed. 


In the middle of his poem, he introduces, 
in a very touching way, the following ode 
from the works of “ the Boston Bard,’ who, 
we are assured, 


“ Has ofttimes poured his soul in strains like 


When Freedom midst the battle storm 
Her weary head reclined ; 

And round her fair majestic form, 
Oppression fain had twined ; 

Amidst the din—beneath the cloud, 
Great Wasuineton appeared: 

With daring hand rolled back the shroud 
And thus the sufferer cheered : 


Spurn, spurn despair! be great, be free! 
With giant strength arise : 

Stretch, stretch thy pinions, Liberty ! 
Thy flag plant in the skies! 

Clothe, clothe thyself in glory’s robe, 
Let stars thy banner gem: 

Rule, rule the sea—possess the globe— 
Wear Victory’s diadem. 


Go, tell the world, a world is born, 
Another orb gives light: 

Another sun ilumes the morn, 
Another star the night ; 

Be just—be brave '—and let thy name 

enceforth Columbia be ; 

Wear, wear the oaken wreath of fame— 

The wreath of Liberty ! 


He said—and, lo! the stars of night 
Forth to her banner flew ; 

And morn, with pencil dipped in light, 
Her blushes on it drew : 

Columbia's chieftain seized the prize, 
All pastously unfurled : 

with it to his native skies, 

And waved it o’er the world. 


We must conclude ; the poetry of America 
is fast rising into eminence, and several of 
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her bards may take their place when they 
please among the poets of Britain. Their 
country abounds with scenes of natural mag- 
nificence and sublimity, and with tribes of 
men who have yet been partially pictured by 
the muse. We advise al] Transatlantic bards 
to forget the strains of their ancestors in this 
little isle, and awaken their souls to subjects 
all their own, trusting to inspiration to clothe 
their conceptions in the language of truth 
and originality. We mean not to say that 
any of them are imitators: but we think that 
they allow their spirits to be rebuked too 
much by the memory of the divine poems of 
Milton, Spenser, and others; and assuredly 
they are too sensitive respecting criticism. 
When they write without remembering the 
one, or fearing the other, they will give us 
something of a loftier mood than they have 
done hitherto. 


—>— 


From the United Service Journal. 


MILITARY REFORMS OF TURKEY 
AND EGYPT. 


Tue victories and successes which, from 
the first institution of the Janizaries, continued 
for three centuries to mark the progress of the 
Ottoman arms, and strike terror and dismay 
into the remotest corners of Christendom, cre- 
ate little astonishment, when we recollect the 
description of national force employed by 
Christian powers during the principal part of 
that period. Nearly a century was suffered 
to elapse before any European Prince followed 
the example of Amurath the First, in the esta- 
blishment of a permanent body of regularly 
exercised troops. Charles the Seventh of 
France was the first in adopting a system, the 
advantages of which had been fully proved by 
the successes of the Turks at Cassovia, at 
Nicopolis, and at Varna. The year imme- 
diately following the one signalized by this 
last victory, first saw a standing army at the 
command of a Christian monarch. The good 
effects of the innovation were so evident, in 
consolidating the resources of France, and 
communicating a new energy to all her exer- 
tions, that the neighbouring states were soun 
convinced of the propriety and necessity of 
making a similar change: and at length, in 
all the considerable kingdoms of Europe, the 
old feudal militia, though slowly, was yet 
gradually superseded by troops kept constant- 
ly in pay, and regularly trained to military 
subordination. Connected, however, with the 
feudal system, there were circumstances which 
long continued to prevent even those states 
which were earliest in adopting the improve- 
ment, from acting upon it to any great extent, 
or reaping its full advantages. No deeper 
wound could be inflicted‘on the power of the 
barons, than by establishing a force imme- 
diately dependent on the crown, and which, 
from its superiority of discipline, was likely, 

3A2 
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in a short time, to engross all important mili- 
tary operations. By their armies of retainers 
and vassals it was that the nobles were ena- 
bled to assume a position at once injurious to 
the royal prerogative and oppressive to the 
people. It is not then surprising, if they used 
all their endeavours, and to a certain degree 
succeeded, in opposing the introduction of a 
system, which would have the effect of ren- 
dering unimportant and of little value, a mili- 
tia, which was ever more subservient to the 
will of its immediate and permanent masters, 
than disposed to obey the orders of the sove- 
reign. To the military improvements of the 
Ottoman emperors, however, no such obstruc- 
tions could be offered. In rank, in privilege, 
and in power, the distance between them and 
all classes of their subjects was immense, and 
only diminished, in particular cases, by the 
favour and condescension of the Caliphs them- 
selves. The Janizaries, therefore, once insti- 
tuted, soon rose to that rank and importance 
to which the will of their sovereign entitled 
them, and from their more intimate acquaint- 
ance with every branch of military duty were, 
not long after their first institution, held to be 
the most valuable part of the Turkish army. 
The concentrated despotism of the Ottoman 
empire, conferring on the Sultan, as it did, 
the absolute disposal of the whole irregular 
force spread over his dominions, was another 
source of military pre-eminence. There was 


little danger of a Grand Signior’s plans being 
frustrated, or operations defeated, by that muti- 
nous and rebellious spirit in subordinate chiefs, 
which often rendered the fenda! militia en- 


tirely useless in the hands of Christian 
princes. A succession of able and warlike 
Sultans, moreover, continued for several ge- 
nerations to turn to the best account the re- 
sources left at their disposal. When, there- 
fore, we find Busbequius, who was Ambassa- 
dor from the Emperor Ferdinand to Solyman 
the Great, dwelling largely on the superiority 
of the Turks in the knowledge and practice 
of the military art,—when Guicciardiani in- 
forms us that from them the Italians learned 
the science of fortification,—and when other 
authors of the sixteenth century write in the 
same strain, we have reason to give credit to 
their testimony. Something, perhaps, we 
might attribute to that love of exaggeration, 
or passion for the marvellous, from which, on 
such a subject as the power of the Grand 
Turk—a name connected with so many won- 
derful associations in the minds of men in the 
sixteenth century—what writer of the age 
could be expected to be altogether free? Some 
such deduction, we say, we might lawfully 
make, but that recent discoveries appear fully 
to vindicate the title of the Turks to ail the 
praise which they received three centuries 
ago. 
of the reforms made by Selim the Third; “ it 
is only since the establishment of the school 
for engineers at Sulitzi, that they (the Turks) 
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have learned, under French officers, in con- 
sulting their military archives and the plans 
of their ancient engineers, those ways and 
parallels of trenches of which they were the 
inventors, and which so distinguished the 
siege of Candia."’ It is then evident, that the 
place which Turkey now occupies is not low 
merely in relation to other states, which, once 
her inferiors, have since risen above her: if 
they have made progress, she has also retro- 
graded : if Christian powers have raised them- 
selves to an immeasurable height above their 
former attainments, it is no less certain that 
the Ottoman empire has sunk far below what 
it once was. 

But the grand question—and it is one hav- 
ing an intimate connexion with the best inte- 
rests of every state in Europe—the question 
now is, whether Turkey be susceptible of re- 
generation, whether the nature of its consti- 
tution, and the character of its Mahommedan 
population, be such as to permit us to indulge 
rational hopes of its becoming once more im- 
portant, even as a military power. The sim- 
plest and indeed the only sure way of coming 
to a correct decision on this subject, is, by a 
reference to what has already been done, with 
the view of making the Turks acquainted with 
modern improvements, as well as by looking 
to the degree of success which has attended 
the experiment. 

Gen. Aubert Dubayet, who was Ambassa- 
dor from the French republic to the Porte in 
the year 1796, was the first who prevailed on 
a Grand Signior to attempt the adoption of 
European tactics. At his recommendation, 
Selim entered warmly into the project, and a 
body of 12,000 men was raised, to whom the 
new discipline was to be communicated. The 
conduct of the Nizam-djedit, or new troops, at 
the siege of St. Jean d'Acre, where, under 
the directions of the Pacha Djezzar, assisted 
by Sir Sydney Smith, they contributed to the 
repulse of Napoleon, gave such satisfaction to 
the Sultan, that, on their return, he built them 
a very splendid and spacious barrack. Their 
success, on this occasion, contributed also to 
gain them general esteem, and bring them 
into popularity. Encouraged by the favourable 
result of these his first innovations, Selim re- 
solved to extend his plan; and sensible that 
the Janizaries were the great impediment to 
the progress of his improvements, he under- 
took the dangerous task of gradually setting 
aside a force now immeasurably distanced by 
the disciplined armies of Europe. This sol- 
diery, which strict and rigorous discipline had 
once made so formidable to an enemy, had 
long ceased to excite terror any where but in 
Constantinople. The first Mahmoud, to con- 
ciliate their good-will, conferred on them pe- 
culiar commercial privileges, and thus gave 
rise both to a relaxation of their discipline, and 
a total change in their composition. All classes 
of Mahommedans were now anxious for ad- 
wission into a corps enjoying such immuni- 
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ties, so that, instead of remaining what it ori- 
ginally was, a body having no interests in com- 
mon with the other subjects of the Porte, it 
gradually embraced the connexions of nearly 
the whole population. 

But the gentle Selim was ill-fitted for the 
part he had undertaken ; he had not nerve to 
go through the bloody operation, in which the 
present Sultan has succeeded, and the method 
which his own mild nature suggested for re- 
moving the dangerous excrescence, ended in 
failure. Even the sacrifice of seven of his 
ministers was not received as a sufficient atone- 
ment by the offended Janizaries; and Selim’s 
deposition was the penalty exacted for an in- 
fringement of their privileges. His successor, 
Mustapha, did not long enjoy his new dignity ; 
Bairactar, the Pacha of Radshuk, arrived at 
Constantinople at the head of 40,000 Alba- 
nians, and announced himself the avenger of 
the deposed monarch. This premature noti- 
fication occasioned Selim’s death ; the Janiza- 
ries were, however, obliged to submit, and 
the caliphate was transferred from Mustapha 
to his brother, the present Sultan, Bairactar, 
now rewarded with the situation of Grand 
Vizier, was not, by Selim’s bad fortune, de- 
terred from pursuing the same object, in a 
way, however, somewhat different. He did 
not purpose, like his late master, to substitute 
other troops for the Janizaries, but to reform 
the body itself. They were to be instructed 
in the European discipline, but, instead of the 
unfortunate appellation “‘ Nizam-djedit,”’ they 
were to be called “ Siemens,” a name origi- 
nally appropriated to one of the four divisions 
of the Janizaries. Their pretended acquies- 
cence in the new order of things so far im- 
posed upon Bairactar as to make him think 
the presence of the Albanian troops in the 
capital unnecessary. He was soon undeceived, 
but too late to retrieve himself. No sooner 
was Bairactar left at the mercy of his enemies 
by the departure of his own soldiers, than 
rebellion once more raised her head, and the 
Vizier was left no other place of refuge than 
a tower, attached to a powder magazine, by 
the explosion of which he was a few days 
after destroyed. At this period the days of the 
Sultan himself had also been numbered, had 
not the execution of his own brother before- 
hand, become a warrant for his own security. 
By putting Mustapha to death, Mahmoud had 
made himself sole heir of the house of Othman, 
and his person was consequently sacred in the 
eyes of all true Osmanlees, with whom the 
opinion is universal, that the fortune and fate 
of the Turkish empire is bound up with that 
of the family of the Caliphs. 

Having now seen the failure, at two differ- 
ent periods, of the attempt to introduce mo- 
dern tactics among the soldiery of the Porte, 
let us in the next place turn our attention to 
atheatre of reform, where the grand actor, 
though at first unsuccessful, has since dis- 
eharged his part with equal skill and fortune. 


Military Reforms of Turkey and Egypt. 
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Mehemed Ali, when first appointed Pacha of 
Egypt, found it a scene of rebellion and anar- 
chy. Though the Mamelukes, who, at the 
time of Buonaparte’s invasion, were masters 
of the eountry, were a very unequal match 
for European troops, still they were able, on 
the expulsion of the French and the retire- 
ment of the British, to maintain their ground 
against the soldiers of the Porte. A war was 
accordingly carried on, the course of which 
was marked by blood, and stained with every 
species of treachery and crime, till at length 
the superior abilities and perseverance of the 
Pacha established his ascendency and left his 
authority supreme. The Porte showed its 
high opinion of his talents by next appointing 
him to conduct the war against the Waha- 
bees, a heretical sect, who had spread their 
authority throughout the Heedjaz. After 
spending some time in Arabia, Mehemed Ali 
returned to Egypt, leaving his son Tousoun 
Pacha to supply his place, and not long after, 
in the year 1815, made his first attempt to 
reform the discipline of his troops. A mutiny 
ensued, and the Pacha had to fly for refuge 
to the citadel of Cairo, and leave the city to 
the mercy of the soldiers. A promise that 
the new regulations should be abandoned, 
restored tranquillity. But though now con- 
vinced of the difficulties opposed to the execu- 
tion of his plan, Meliemed Ali was still re- 
solved to seize the first favourable moment for 
putting it in practice, and the means by which 
he at lasi succeeded are equally creditable to 
his firmness and sagacity. Tousoun Pacha 
having died of the plague, Ibrahim Pacha, 
another son, was nominated his successor, and 

at his departure from Egypt carried with him 
the Albanian troops, who had taken a promi- 

nent part in the late mutiny. We may state 

here, that by the end of two years from the 

time of Ibrahim’s appointment to the head of 
the army in Arabia the Wahabi chief was made 

prisoner. Mehemed Ali made a second step 

towards freeing himself from the dictation of 
the old untractable army, by despatching a 

third son, Ismayl Pacha, in the year 1820, 

with a body of Turks and Arabs for the con- 

quest of Sennaar. The country was brought 

under subjection, but Ismay] fell a victim to 

the hatred of the Arabs of Shendy, having 

incurred their displeasure by inflicting the 

bastinado on one of their chiefs. He was 

succeeded in his government by Defterdar 

Bey, who took with him the last of the irre- 

gular troops. 

The most formidable enemies to improve- 
ment being now put out of the way, the busi- 
ness of reform was entered upon with ardour 
and alacrity. Large levies were instantly 
made, and the instruction of the recruits en- 
trusted to Colonel Seve, formerly aid-de-camp 
to Marshal Ney; there were also other French 
officers to act under him. The zeal and vigour 
of the Pacha appeared to pervade every de- 
partment of office, and by the end of the year 
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1823 there had been completed six regiments 
on the French model of five battalions each, 
800 men being the complement of each batta- 
lion. Early in the ensuing year one of those 
regiments, 4000 strong, was sent against the 
Wahabees. The enemy were first discovered, 
to the number of about 12,000, crowning a 
lofty range of hills: inspired with feelings of 
contempt by the unostentations appearance 
and small numbers of the Egyptian troops, 
they boldly rushed down to the charge, bat 
having met with a reception very different 
from what they expected, and having suffered 
severely from the volleys of the Egyptian 
musketry, they were soon forced to give 
ground, and made a precipitate retreat to 
their fastnesses among the hills. The news 
of this event, the first practical proof of the 
great advantages to be derived from the 
changes he had made, produced in Mehe- 
med Ali sensations of the most unbounded 
joy. Butthe success of the Egyptian arms in 
Greece, gave cause for still higher exultation. 

After all the exertions of the Sultan to 
quell the Greek insurrection, and though the 
attempt had been made with an army of 
50,000 men, and a fleet to act in co-opera- 
tion, the result of a second campaign was the 
complete exclusion of the Turks from the Mo- 
rea. The interference of the Pacha, however, 
quickly turned the scale; the fleet, carrying 
the Egyptian army, anchored in Modon bay in 
February, 1825, and before two years had 
elapsed the supremacy of the Porte was re- 
established in the peninsula, and Missolonghi 
had fallen. It was this distinguished success 
of troops who had but lately been made ac- 
quainted with European discipline, that first 
convinced Mahmoud of the value of the Pa- 
cha's innovations; and the address and per- 
severance of Mehemed Ali in triumphing over 
all difficulties, were at once a precedent and 
an incentive to the Sultan. A reformation 
of the Janizaries was determined on, what- 
ever might be the consequences, and Egyptian 
officers were chosen to give the instructions. 
From an idea that merely an old system of 
Mahommedan tactics was revived, no opposi- 
tion was made at first to the innovation; but 
the moment the real state of the fact was ap- 
prehended, the voice of mutiny sounded loud 
and fiercely, and the front of rebellion was 
daringly displayed. We need not go through 
the details of the bloody tragedy which follow- 
ed, and in which 20,000 of this obstinate sol- 
diery fell beneath the deadly discharge of can- 
non and musketry, the edge of the sabre, or 
the fury of the flames. 

This act, by which the dictation of the tur- 
bulent and imperious Janizaries was trodden 
under foot, and seemingly crushed for ever, 
stamped Mahmoud at once with a character 
of fearless and intrepid energy, and prepared 
the public mind for a triumphant progress in 
the march of reform. The comparison was 
instituted between the Sultan and Peter the 
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Great, and as the Czar had laid in the sup- 
pression of the Strelitz the foundations of Rus- 
sia’s strength and prosperity, the destruction 
of a military corporation, certainly not less 
powerful and formidable, was naturally con- 
sidered the commencement of a new era of 
Ottoman glory and grandeur. Bat expecta- 
tion we need not say has been disappointed, 
and in vain has it waited for even a second 
point of resemblance to justify the parallel 
Where, we would ask, are proofs to be found, 
in the late war with Russia, of the benefits to 
be hoped for from the Sultan's military inno- 
vations? It does not satisfy us to say, that an 
army, for the formation of which hardly two 
years were allowed before its services were 
put in requisition, could not be expected to 
make a stand against the first military power 
in Europe; or to remind us how many years 
elapsed from the abolition of the Strelitz, be- 
fore victory crowned the exertions of Peter at 
Pultowa. Though we give both these conside- 
rations their full weight, we cannot forget that 
Mehemed Ali found a space of little more than 
two years sufficient for the production of a 
force, well instructed in European tactics, and 
of which, within that period, one portion had 
been victorious in Asia, another in Africa, 
and a third was ready to embark for Europe, 
to acquire laurels in a more important and 
perilous enterprise. In the case of Peter also, 
though it was long before the Russian forces 
had reached that degree of excellence which 
enabled them, by a single effort, to put a final 
stop to the victorious career of the most he- 
roic and experienced general of the age, yet 
was there an interval of but a few months 
from the suppression of the Strelitz, till the 
new-modelled army was ready for the field. 
Gen. Gordon, a Scotchman, who was a long 
time in the service of the Czar, says, in his 
Life of Peter, vol. i. p. 139, “ Immediately he 
raised an army of 40,000 foot to be called sol- 
diers, and 20,000 dragoons: it was surprising 
to behold how soon this army was made up, 
for in less than three months time, they were 
enrolled, clothed, armed, and ready to march.” 
In the following year this very force was twice 
successful against the Swedish veterans ; and 
indeed-a decided improvement in the military 
operations of the Russians was the immediate 
consequence of the introduction of the im- 
proved tactics. Far different, however, has 
been the result of the experiment among the 
soldiers of the Porte. Even the Russian offi- 
cers, who had taken part in the invasion of 
Turkey about the commencement of the pre- 
sent Sultan's reign, could not avoid contrast- 
ing the feeble efforts of the Ottoman troops, 
in the last campaigns of 1828 and 1829, with 
the obstinate resistance and determined stand 
which they made on the same ground twenty 
years before. 

But ailowing that the obstacles were pecu- 
liar as well as formidable—and such we con- 
fess them to be—whieh stood in the way of 
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all Mahmoud's efforts to organize an efficient 
army, what shall we say of those omissions, 
for which, as they are found in departments 
of office where there has not been even an 
attempt at improvement, no such excuse can 
be offered ? The Russians, previous to the pas- 
sage of the Balkan, had approached its base in 
four different campaigns; it was also ever 
considered the great natural bulwark of Eu- 
ropean Turkey against Northern invasion; 
and yet the present Sultan had not taken a 
step to make any of the barriers available, or 
secure a single pass on this extensive range. 
Is this to be attributed to negligence or sheer 
ignorance? Equally unaccountable is the gross 
remissness of the Ottoman Government with 
regard to the Navy. No nation in the world, 
not England herself, possesses the natural fa- 
cilities for acquiring maritime strength in 
greater abundance than Turkey—but never 
were such advantages turned to less account. 
What a contrast does the indefatigable vigi- 
lance of Mehemed Ali present! Previous to 
1827, a Board of Admiralty had been formed 
at Alexandria, the dock-yard put in order, a 
naval school established under French offi- 
cers, and by August of the same year, a force 
was afloat, which, both in matériel and disci- 
pline, reflected the highest credit on the Pa- 
cha’s exertions. The greatest merit does not, 
however, always command success. It was 
this very fleet which Navarino saw almost 
annihilated. Compare again with the inter- 
nal administration of the Porte, the steps taken 
by the Pacha to improve Egypt, both in agri- 
culture and commerce—the encouragement 
given to the growth of cotton, the establish- 
ment of manufactures, the construction of 
canals, in a word, the resources of the country, 
made available by every possible means. How 
little of this is to be seen throughout the Ot- 
toman dominions! Every traveller who has 
recently visited them, paints the same melan- 
choly scenes—in the towns and villages, 
houses unoccupied and shops closed; ever the 
face of the country, lands waste and unculti- 
vated, and the population every where falling 
off. These evils will not only remain, but 
must go on increasing, as long as the present 
system of government continues. At Con- 
stantinople, the taxes are still annually farmed 
out to the highest bidders, who again retail 
them at a profit to others, and these last, who, 
while they regularly remit the amount of tri- 
bute contracted for, have no interference or 
control to fear, make it their sole object to 
carry to the utmost limit their extortions on 
the wretched population of their respective 
districts. The Rayahs, or native Christians, 
whose industry is almost the exclusive source 
of the public revenue, are, moreover, perpetu- 
ally exposed to the insults and attacks of Turk- 
ish intolerance, and the Sultan, instead of 
giving protection to the most useful and pro- 
duetive part of the community, actually en- 
courages the bigotry which considers his 
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Christrian subjects lawful prey for the spoiler 
and oppressor. Not many years since, he 
banished from the capital, for some reason 
never clearly explained, the whole body of 
Catholic Armenians, the wealthiest and most 
mercantile people in his dominions, and dis- 
posed of their effects at a tenth of their value 
among the Turkish inhabitants. For the sake 
of comparison, we have selected a specimen 
of the plan of government acted on in Mehe- 
med Ali's dominions. Sennaar, as we have 
already said, was conquered in 1820, and has 
been since occupied by troops of the Pacha's, 
under a military governor. Ruttem Bey, who 
was sent there in this capacity in 1526, was 
furnished with a code of instructions, from 
which we make the following extract :—‘ He 
was to establish hospitals, the same as in 
Egypt, for the natives as well as the military, 
to conciliate the inhabitants by every means 
in his power, to encourage agriculture, to pro- 
tect caravans and travellers from Abyssinia 
and other countries of the interior, and form 
a corps of native infantry.”” Would not the 
reader, instead of supposing that instances 
have been now given of two contemporary 
systems of administration in different parts 
of the same empire, nominally at least, ima- 
gine that he had passed from the description 
of one state of government to that of ano- 
ther adopted in a later or more enlightened 
age, or in a country farther advanced by cen- 
turies in the scale of civilization? 

After the comparison we have made, we 
can no longer avoid the conclusion, that the 
Sultan has been greatly overrated. Let us 
recollect also, that this very Pacha, who has 
so immeasurably outstripped him, had reached 
the age of fifly before he had even learned to 
write. This, we consider, should in fairness 
be set down to the credit of Mehemed Ali, 
when Mahmoud’s admirers draw so largely in 
his favour on the seclusion of his early days 
in the seraglio. The Sultan has certainly 
had more formidable difficulties to struggle 
with than the Pacha, but at the same time in- 
finitely greater resources were placed at his 
command. The very name of Caliph and 
Heir of the house of Othman, was in itself a 
tower of strength, and without doubt, the 
principal cause of his triumph over the Jani- 
zaries. We have seen nothing since, which 
holds out the prospect of regeneration for 
Turkey. The use of a European uniform 
does not necessarily infuse into the wearers 
the discipline, or address, or habits of Euro- 
pean soldiers; nor will the circulation of a 
newspaper, which may sound the Sultan's 
praises, of itself communicate to the subjects 
of the Porte that degree of intelligence and in 
formation, without which a periodical press 
wants the fulcrum necessary to make it an in- 
strument of power. But though Mahmoud 
has omitted many reforms, which were suffi- 
ciently practicable even in his circumstances ; 
we are, notwithstanding, of the opinion, that 
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there are obstacles in his way, which the 
most transcendent abilities would be inade- 
quate perfectly to surmount. 

A rightly-organized army would be a pow- 
erful instrument, and is an indispensable one 
for a reforming Sultan. No other substitute 
can be imagined, which might be made the 
means of checking the rapacity, oppression, 
and cruelty of the local and subordinate go- 
vernments, or affording to life and property 
that protection, without which it is vain to 
hope for any material improvement in the 
condition of the Turkish empire But even 
here, at the very outset, the ignorance, pride, 
prejudices, and bigotry of the Osmanlees, pre- 
sent an insuperable barrier. Of what value 
can Mahmoud's army ever become, as long as 
the infidels are refused admission into its 
ranks? Had not Peter the Great invited into 
his service foreigners well versed in military 
affairs, and left to them the training of the 
newly-raised troops, what would he have 
gained by the suppression of the Strelitz? 
What would our own regiments of sepoys be 
without British officers? On the same prin- 
ciple, we can never expect to see a Turkish 
army able to meet a European force on equal 
terms, while the absurd restriction prevails, 
which excludes from its ranks the intelligence 
and skill of other nations. In fact, above all 


people in the world, the Chinese themselves 
not excepted, the Osmanlees appear the most 


incapacitated for improvement. We will re- 
late a circumstance, whence this conclusion 
seems to follow inevitably. Mehemed Ali, at 
the first organization of his army, gave all the 
higher posts to Turks exclusively, employing 
the Copts and Arabs merely as common sol- 
diers, or permitting them to hold no higher 
rank than that of lieutenant. M. Planat, 
a Frenchman, who was five years in the 
Pacha’s service, informs us accordingly, that 
the common men soon made excellent soldiers, 
and became expert in every branch of their 
duty, while the superior officers still conti- 
nued to show a total unfitness for the dis- 
charge of their more important functions. 
The Pacha found a partial remedy for this 
evil in the abilities and perseverance of his 
son Ibrahim, the assistance of devoted and 
able niinisters, and, above all, in the services 
of those Frenchmen who took charge of his 
infant establishments. But the poison of 
Turkish bigotry and prejudice was too power- 
ful even for such antidotes; and Mehemed 
Ali has ultimately been obliged to banish 
every Osmanlee from his army. 

But beside the obstacles to reform, arising 
from the character and habits of the Turkish 
people, there is another mighty counteracting 
power, which seems likely to render abortive 
all the attempts of Mahmoud, or any other 
Sultan, to introduce any great or permanent 
improvement—we mean of course the Ulema, 
including as members, as well the expounders 
and administrators of law, as the ministers of 
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religion. It has been urged that this body, as 
deriving all its powers originally from the Ca- 
liphs themselves, the only legitimate source 
of all authority, whether ecclesiastical or civil, 
and having for its head the grand Mufti, who 
holds office only during the Sultan's pleasure, 
cannot in consequence have any great weight 
in opposition to the will of a sagacious and 
able monarch. This, though it may hold good 
in theory, can be of but little avail, when we 
come to consider practical effects. The feel- 
ings of the Turks in the matter of religion, 
are at this day as strong and enthusiastic, as 
when they first issued from the wilds of Tar- 
tary to conquer and convert. Among them, 
too, as in all Mahommedan states, the regula- 
tions of jurisprudence are suppoged to emanate 
from the same infallible source, as those doc- 
trines which are the object of their faith. 
Whether then the Koran be considered as the 
foundation of all their hopes and fears with 
regard to futurity, or the only unerring stan- 
dard of right and wrong in pronouncing the 
decisions of justice, it cannot be otherwise 
than that the interpreters of it in either sense 
should be regarded with awe and veneration. 
The Ulema, comprehending both classes of 
expositors, must therefore exercise a supreme 
and paramount influence, even were it only a 
personal and individual one, over the whole 
Mahommedan population. The peculiar pri- 
vileges attached to this corporation are also 
attended with a large increase of power. Its 
members are exempt from the penalties either 
of death or confiscation, and those two mighty 
ministers of a Sultan's vengeance, which re- 
strain and overpower resistance or rebellion 
among others of his subjects, have no terrors 
for the Ulema. This exemption makes them 
at the same time the only hereditary proprie- 
tors in the Ottoman empire. 

Again, then, do we repeat our inability to 
find any sure ground on which to rest our 
hopes of the resuscitation of Turkey. The 
Mohommedan feligion is little suited to the 
progress of knowledge, or civilization, or in- 
dustry; and of all Mahommedans, the Os- 
manlees seem the least capable of the com- 
mand of temper, or the mental exertion ne- 
cessary to attain eminence in the arts of either 
war or peace. Mehemed Ali has shown his 
sagacity in the removal of them from his army. 
Whether the Pacha will support his present 
hostile attitude by the open declaration of in- 
dependence, or be content still to forego the 
name of what he possesses in reality, can lit- 
tle affect the question as to the continuance of 
the integrity of the Turkish empire. It has 
long been ready to fall to pieces, and held to- 
gether more by the feelings with which the 
nation of the Osmanlees regard the family of 
their founder, than by the political wisdom of 
the government. Its intrinsic feebleness was 
exhibited in a new and clear light by the cam- 
paign of 1829, when its fate hung on the will 
or the policy of its conqueror. 
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Bryant’s Poems. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


POEMS BY WILLIAM CULLEN 
BRYANT.* 


We have done our best to make English 
readers acquainted with the literature of Ame- 
rica, and among other works which we thought 
especially deserving their attention, were the 
Poems of Bryant, reviewed some months since 
in this paper.t It was, therefore, with no 
common feeling of satisfaction, that we re- 
ceived this beautiful volume, in which his 
scattered treasures are collected and recom- 
mended to the attention of Englishmen, by 
one whose name and fame are dear to them 
as the honoured of their own country. We 
have only room at this last hour for the Dedi- 
cation—next week we shall cull our samples. 


“* Samuel Rogers, Esq. 


“ My Dear Sir,—During an intimacy of some 
years standing, | have uniformly remarked a 
liberal interest on your part in the rising cha- 
racter and fortunes of my country, and a kind 
disposition to promote the success of American 
talent, whether engaged in literature or the arts. 
lam induced, therefore, as a tribute of grati- 
tude, as well as a general testimonial of respect 
and friendship, to lay before you the present 
volume, in which, for the first time, are col- 
lected together the fugitive productions of one 
of our living poets, whose writings are deser- 
vedly popular throughout the United States. 

“ Many of these poems have appeared at va- 
rious times in periodical publications ; and some 
of them, I am aware, have met your eye, and 
received the stamp of your approbation. They 
could searcely fail to do so, characterized as 
they are by a purity of moral, an elevation and 
refinement of thought, and a terseness and ele- 
gance of diction, congenial to the bent of your 
own genius and to your cultivated taste. They 
appear to me to belong to the best school of 
English poetry, and to be entitled to rank 
among the highest of their class. 

“The British public has already expressed 
its delight at the graphic descriptions of Ame- 
rican scenery and wild woodland characters, 
contained in the works of our national novelist 
Cooper. The same keen eye and fresh feeling 
for nature, the same indigenous style of think- 
ing and local peculiarity of imagery, which 
give such novelty and interest to the pages of 
that gifted writer, will be found to characterize 
this volume, condensed into a narrower com- 
pass and sublimated into poetry. 

“ The descriptive writings of Mr. Bryant are 
essentially American. They transport us into 
the depths of the solemn primeval forest—to 
the shores of the lonely lake—the banks of the 
wild nameless stream, or the brow of the rocky 
upland rising like a promontory from amidst a 
wide ocean of foliage: while they shed around 
us the glories of a climate fierce in its extremes, 
but splendid in all its vicissitudes. His close 
observation of the phenomena of nature, and 
the graphic felicity of his details, prevent his 


* Poems by William Cullen Bryant. Edited by 


Washington Irving. London, 1852. Andrews. 
+ See Museum p. 357. 
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descriptions from ever becoming general and 
common-place ; while he has the gift of shed- 
ding over them a pensive grace that blends 
them all into harmony, and of clothing them 
with moral associations that make them speak 
tothe heart. Neither, 1] am convinced, will it 
be the least of his merits in your eyes, that his 
writings are imbued with the independent spi- 
rit, and the buoyant aspirations incident to a 
youthful, a free, and a rising country. 

“It is not my intention, however, to enter 
into any critical comments on these poems, but 
merely to introduce them, through your sanc- 
tion, to the British public. They must then 
depend for success on their own merits; 

I cannot help flattering myself that they will 

be received as pure gems, which, though pro- 

duced in a foreign clime, are worthy of being 

carefully preserved in the common treasury of 

the language. 

“| am, my dear Sir, 
Ever most faithfully yours, 

Wasuuineton Irvine.”’ 


From the Atheneum. 
BRYANT’S POEMS.* 


We cannot better characterize poetry than 
in Shelley's fine lines, and say that it 


**Flows through the mind, and rolls its rapid 
vaves 

Now dark, now glittering, now reflecting gloom, 

Now lending splendour,—where, from secret 
springs, 

The source of human thought its tribute brings.” 


This glorious fountain has sprung up in all 
parts of the world—in Greece, amid olive and 
myrtle groves, mirroring the shrine of the 
spear and shield in the distance, or the braided 
hair and chiselled features of nearer loveli- 
ness, bearing on its stream the ringing of the 
trumpet and the murmur of the lyre. It has 
flowed on even unto our present time, with the 
names of Shakspeare, Milton, Byron, as land- 
marks; and what is there to prevent the cur- 
rent of inspiration from crossing the Atlantic, 
realising the classic fable—an Alpheus wan- 
dering to another shore, and there finding an 
Arethusa of love and song? Beautiful with 
its mighty rivers and its immeasurable forests 
—sad with the memory of a noble and pe- 
rished race—but buoyant with the hopes of 
present freedom and conscious power—with 
an enlightened and ardent spirit—America’s 
national poetry should be among the noblest 
in the world. As yet, no great poet has arisen 
to give light and existence to the 


** Legion of wild thoughts, whose wandering wings 
Now float above her darkness.” 


But surely there are the signs of a spring-tide 
at hand—the rich soil is saturate with moisture, 
and the silver waters wait but an inipulse to 





* Poems. By William C. Bryant, an American 
Poet. Edited by Washington Irving. 8vo. pp. 


236, London, 1832. Andrews. 
, > 
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gush forth. A world of fresh and eager 
thought, of deep and impassioned feeling, is 
to be found in the occasional poetry of the 
American newspapers ; and there is that poe- 
tical feeling abroad, which, though born of, 
nevertheless, precedes, poetry, and to which 
may be so well applied the description of Au- 
rora in Racine 





> 


** Fille de jour, qui nais devant ton pere.’ 
The present volume is by a Transatlantic 
writer, here favourably known as the author 
of much beautiful fugitive poetry in Annuals, 
&c., and an established favourite among his 
countrymen. We are most happy to bid him 
welcome in England. There is much taste, 
much feeling, much grace in this work ; per- 


haps its chief fault is, that itis not sufficiently | 


American 
the Spanish, nor odes about the liberty of the 
Greeks; but we want words that bear the im- 
press of their own sky and their own soil 
The great charm of Mr. Bryant's writings is 
their strain of gentle thoughtfulness; and his 
descriptions are of great beauty. But we will 
select a few favourites, and leave our readers 
to judge of how well our praise is deserved. 
TO THE PAS! 
“ Thou unrelenting Past! 
Strong are the barriers round thy dark domain, 
And fetters, sure and fast, —~ 
Hold all that enter thy unbreathing reign. 


Far in thy realm withdrawn 
Old empires sit in sullenness and gloom, 
And glorious ages gone 
Lie deep within the shadow of thy womb. 
Childhood, with all its mirth, 
Youth, manhood, age that draws us to the 
ground, 
And last, man’s life on earth, 
Glide to thy dim dominions, and are bound 
Thou hast my better years, 
Thou hast my earlier friends—the good, the 
kind, 
Yielded to thee with tears— 
The venerable form—the exalted mind. 
My spirit yearns to bring 
The lost ones back—yearns with desire intense, 
And struggles hard to wring 
Thy bolts apart, and pluck thy cap*ives thence 
In vain: thy gates deny 
All passage, save to those who hence depart; 
Nor to the streaming eye 
Thou givest thei back, nor to the broken heart. 
In thy abysses hide 
Beauty and excellence unknown—to thee 
Earth's wonder and her pride 
Are gathered, as the waters to the sea. 
Labours of good to man, 
Unpublished charity, unbroken faith, 
Love that 'midst grief began, 
And grew with years, and faltered not in 
death— 
Full many a mighty name, 
Lurks in thy depths, unut*ered, unrevered ; 
With thee are silent fame, 
Forgotten arts, and wisdom disappeared— 


we do not want translations from | 
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Thine for a space are they, 
Yet shalt thou yield thy treasures up at last; 
Thy gates shall yet give way, 
Thy bolts shall fall inexorable Past? 


All that of good and fair 

Has gone into thy womb from earliest time, 
Shall then come forth, to wear 

The glory and the beauty of its prime. 


They have not perished—no! 
Kind words—remembered voices, once so 
sweet— 
Smiles, radiant, long ago— 
And features, the great soul's apparent seat— 


All shall come back—each tie 

Of pure affection shall be knit again ; 
Alone shal! Evil die, 

And Sorrow dwell a prisoner im thy reign. 


And then shall I behold 

Him by whose kind paternal side I sprung, 
And her who, still and cold, 

Fills the next grave—the beautiful and young. 


How noble is the following passage from the 
“ Forest Hymn!” 


“‘ Here is continual worship. Nature here, 

In the tranquillity that thou dost love, 

Enjoys thy presence. Noiselessly around, 

From perch to perch, the solitary bird 

Passes; and yon clear spring, that ‘midst its 
herbs 

Wells softly forth, and visits the strong roots 

Of half the mighty forest, tells no tale 

Of all the good it does. Thou hast not left 

Thyself without a witness, in these shades, 

Of thy perfections. Grandeur, strength, and 
grace 

Are here to speak of thee. This mighty oak, 

By whose immovable stem I stand, and seem 

Almost annihilated—not a prince, 

In all that proud old world beyond the deep, 

E’er wore his crown as loftily as he 

Wears the green coronal of leaves with which 

Thy hand has graced him. Nestled at his root 

Is beauty, such as blooms not in the glare 

Of the broad sun. That delicate forest-flower, 

With scented breath, and look so like a smile, 

Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mould, 

An emanation of the indwelling life, 

A visible token of the upholding love, 

That are the soul of this wide universe.” 


Next, for the rugged desolation of “‘ Monu- 
ment Mountain :"’— 


“ There, as thou standst, 
The haunts of men below thee, and around 
The mountain summits, thy expanding heart 
Shall feel a kindred with that loftier world 
To which thou art translated, and partake 
The enlargement of thy vision. Thou shalt 
look 
Upon the green and rolling forest-tops, 
And down into the secrets of the glens 
And streams, that ith their bord’ring thickets 
strive — 
To hide their windings. Thou shalt gaze, at 
once, 
Here on white villages and tilth and herds 
And swarming roads, and there on solitudes 
That only hear the torrent and the wind 
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And eagle’s shriek. There is a precipice 

That seems a fragment of some mighty wall, 

suilt by the hand that fashioned the old world, 

To separate its nations, and thrown down 

When the flood drowned them. To the north, 
a path 

Conducts you up the narrow battlement. 

Steep is the western side, shaggy and wild 

With mossy trees, and pinnacles of flint, 

And many ahanging crag. But, to the east, 

Sheer to the vale go down the bare old clitis— 

Huge pillars that in middle heaven upbear 

Their weather-beaten capitals—here dark 

With the thick moss of centuries, and there 

Of chalky whiteness where the thunderbolt 

Has splintered them. It is a fearful thing 

To stand upon the beetling verge, and see 

Where storm and lightning from that huge grey 
wall 

Have tumbled down vast blocks, and at the base 

Dashed them in fragments; and to lay thine ear 

Over the dizzy depth, and hear the sound 

Of winds that struggle with the woods below. 

Come up like ocean murmurs. But the scene 

Is lovely round: a beautiful river there 

Wanders amid the fresh and fertile meads, 

The paradise he made unto himself, 

Mining the soil for ages. On each side 

The fields swell upward to the hills—beyond, 

Above the hills, in the blue distance, rise 

The mighty columns with which earth props 
heaven.” 

There is yet new imagery for a love song 
—witness the ‘“‘ Hunter's Serenade :” 
“ Thy bower is finished, fairest! 

Fit bower for hunter's bride— 
Where old woods overshadow 

The green savannah's side. 

I’ve wandered long and wandered far, 

And never have I met, 

In all this lovely western land, 

A spot so lovely yet. 

But I shall think it fairer 

When thou art come to bless, 

With thy sweet eyes and silver voice, 

Its silent loveliness. 


For thee the wild grape glistens 
On sunny knoll and tree, 

And stoops the slim papaya 
With ye!low fruit for thee ; 

For thee the duck on glassy stream, 
The prairie-fowl, shall die, 

My rifle for thy feast shall bring 
The wild swan from the sky ; 

The forest's leaping panther, 
Fierce, beautiful, and fleet, 

Shall yield his spotted hide to be 
A carpet for thy feet. 


I know, for thou hast told me, 
Thy maiden love of flowers; 
Ah! those that deck thy gardens 
Are pale compared with ours. 
When our wide woods and mighty lawns 
Bloom to the April skies, 
The earth has no more gorgeous sight 
To show to human eyes. 
In meadows red with blossoms, 
All summer long, the bee 
Marmurs, and loads his yellow thighs, 
For thee, my love, and me. 


Museum.—Vol. XX. 





Or, wouldst thou gaze at tokens 
Of ages long ago? 

Oar old oak stream with mosses, 
And sprout with misletoe ; 

And mighty vines, like serpents, climb 
The giant sycamore ; 

And tranks, o’erthrown for centuries, 
Cumber the forest floor ; 

And in the great savannah 
The solitary mound, 

Built by the elder world, o’erlooks 
The loneliness around. 


Come, thou hast not forgotten 
Thy pledge and promise quite, 

With many blushes murmured, 
Beneath the evening light. 

Come, the young violets crowd my door, 
Thy earliest look to win, 

And at my silent window-sill 
The jessamine peeps in; 

All day the redbreast warbles 
Upon the mulberry near, 

And the night-sparrow trills her song 
All night, with none to hear.” 


We conclude with two other poems :— 


* AUTUMN WooDs. 


Ere, in the northern gale, 
The summer tresses of the trees are gone, 
The woods of autumn, all around our vale, 
Have put their glory on. 


The mountains that infold 
In their wide sweep the coloured landscape 
round, 
Seem groups of giant kings, in purple and gold, 
That guard the enchanted ground. 


I roam the woods that crown 
The upland, where the mingled splendours 
glow, 
Where the gay company of trees look down 
On the green fields below. 


My steps are not alone 
In these bright walks; the sweet south-west, at 
play, 
Flies, rustling, where the painted leaves are 
strown 
Along the winding way. 
And far in heaven, the while, 
The sun, that sends that gale to wander here, 
Pours out on the fair earth his quiet smile— 
The sweetest of the year. 


Where now the solemn shade, 
Verdure and gloom where many branches 
meet— 
So grateful, when the noon of summer made 
The vallevs sick with heat ? 


Let in through all the trees 
Come the strange rays; the forest depths are 
bright ; 
Their sunny-coloured foliage in the breeze 
Twinkles, like beams of light. 


The rivulet, late unseen, 
Where bickering through the shrubs its waters 
run 
Shines with the image of its golden screen, 
And glimmerings of the sun. 
No. 119.—3 B 
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But ‘neath yon crimson tree, | 
Lover to listening maid might breathe his | 
flame, 
Nor mark, within its roseate canopy, 
Her blush of maiden shame. 
Oh, autumn! why so soon 
Depart the hues that make thy forests glad— 
Thy gentle wind and thy fair sunny noon, 
And leave thee wild and sad ? 


Ah! ‘twere a lot too blest 
For ever in thy coloured shades to stray ; 
Amidst the kisses of the soft south-west 
To rove and dream for aye ; 
And leave the vain low strife 
That makes men mad—the tug for wealth and 
ower, 
The passions and the cares that wither life, 
And waste its little hour.”’ 


* SONG OF MARION'S MEN 


Our band is few, but true and tried— 
Our leader frank and bold ; 

The foeman trembles in his camp 
When Marion's name is told. 

Our fortress is the good green wood, 
Our tent the cypress tree ; 

We know the forest round us, 
As seamen know the sea; 

We know its walls of thorny vines, 
Its glades of reedy grass, 

Its safe and silent islands 
Within the dark morass. 


Wo to the heedless soldiery 
Who little think us near! 

On them shall light at midnight 
A strange and sudden fear, 

When, waking to their tents on fire, 
They grasp their arms in vain, 

And they who stand to face us 
Are beat to earth again ; 

And they who fly in terror, deem 
A mighty host behind, 

And hear the tramp of thousands 
Upon the hollow wind. 


Then sweet the hour that brings release 
From danger and from toil: 

We talk the battle over, 
And share the battle’s spoil. 

The woodland rings with laugh and shout, 
As if a hunt were up, 

And woodland flowers are gathered 
To crown the soldier's cup. 

With merry songs we mock the wind 
That in the pine-top grieves, 

And slumber long and sweetly 
On beds of oaken leaves. 


Well knows the fair and friendly moon 
The band that Marion leads, 

The glitter of their rifles, 
The scampering of their steeds. 

’Tis life our fiery barbs to guide 
Across the moonlight plains ; 

’Tis life to feel the night-wind 
That lifts their tossing manes. 

A moment in the ravaged camp— 
A moment—and away 

Back to the pathless forest, 
Before the peep of day. 








| 
would gladly have dispensed with them. 
| ver did the early literature of any country be- 


| “ My courser, my courser! how gladl 


The Warrior's Steed. 


Grave men there are by broad Santee, 
Grave men with hoary hairs, 

Their hearts are al] with Marion, 
For Marion are their prayers ; 

And loveliest ladies greet our band 
With kindliest welcoming 

With smiles like those of summer, 
And tears like those of spring. 

For them we wear these trusty arms, 
And Jay them down no more 

Till we have driven the oppressor, 
For ever, from our shore.” 


The translations are good, and yet we 
Ne 


come great by imitation. Why have the 
American prose writers done more in litera- 
ture than their poets? Because they have 
flung themselves on their resources, and given 
their works a national character. The Trans- 
atlantic writer may rely upon it, that his 
strength, like that of Anteus, is in his mother- 
earth. 


——<———— 


From Fraser's Magazine. 
THE WARRIOR'S STEED. 


Wir my glittering helm, and my corslet o/ 
steel, 

The sword on my thigh, and the spur on my 
heel,— 

How light was the touch on my steed's jetty 
mane, 

As I leaped to the saddle, and loosened the rein 


we fly 

From the quiet of home to the shrill battle- 
ery,— 

From the spot where my childhood contented- 
ly strayed 

To the thrust of the lance and the jar of the 
blade! 


** The shriek of the wounded comes borne on 
the gale, 

The poor orphan’s sob, and the sad widow: 
wail ; 

And soon may my father and sisters deplore 

A son and a brother they'll welcome no more 


** My courser, my courser! dash gallantly on, 

Where the havoc is reeking and glory is won 

Unheard is the prayer, and unheeded the wo, 

When vengeance is sought at the breast of the 
foe !”’ 


He bore me through field, and he bore me 
through flood, 

O’er the ranks of the slain, where the bravest 
had stood; 

And spurned was the breach by my steeds 
foaming pride, 

hte = desperate struggled, and noble had 

ied. 


But that victory, gained by the just and the 
strong, 
And the joys which to conquest and glory be- 


long, 
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Executions 


Are swept from the mind ; for new conquests 


and spoil 
Since have honoured the freeborn, who fought 
for their soil. 


The soldier's brow wrinkles with badges of 


war, 
And his horse's broad chest will show many a 


scar; 
But both can remember their first bloody field, 
Where the patriot taught the proud foeman to 
yield 
A wife now reclines on her warrior lord, 
Who won what he hath with the blade of his 
sword; 


And those parents are watching their children, | 


who feed 


With crumbs, from the casement, their father’s | 


old steed! 


The eye of that horse will ne’er lighten again, 

Yet it glows as the child strokes the long silken 
mane ; 

And the son of the soldier already will dare 

To mount the old charger, in mimic of war! 


Years! years! that have crippled the hardy and 
fleet, 

That have sprinkled the brow of the soldier 
with sleet ,— 

Ye have not divided, nor lessened the force 

Of affection which rivets the knight to his 
horse. 


Ee 


Prom the Metropolitan. 
EXECUTIONS IN ENGLAND. 


The Youth in his cart hath the air of a lord, 
And we ery, there dies an Adonis. 
Gay, Beggar's Opera. 


Exetayp has long been the favourite re- 
treat of Philosophy. It has not merely to boast 
of its Newtons, its Lockes, and its Harveys, 
its Blacks, its Priestleys, and its Davys; it is 
in fact a nation of philosophers; and its people, 
as Cobbett has designated them, are a “ most 
thinking people.’’ The tree is known by its 
fruit; and the fruit of the philosophy-plant, 
says an ancient, is the knowledge of “ how to 
die.’’ It is not very surprising, therefore, that 
the English are so famous in articulo mortis ; 
and that whether they die hard, die game, or, 


as Addison said, “die like a Christian,”’— | 


whether they die in bed, in battle, or in the 
air, the meanest fellow among them is a mo- 
del of heroism, and a shining light, and ex- 
ample, to all the world. Amidst excellence so 
universal it may appear invidious to give the 
palm to any particular body; but if we were 
compelled to specify a class of British mori- 
bunds, as more admirable than their neigh- 
bours for the grace and decorum of their last 
exit, we must, in common justice, assign the 
highest rank in this particular to the collegi- 
ates of Newgate. The most paltry candidate 
for patibulary honours scorns to be less com- 
posed than Socrates after his poison-cup, or to 
meet his fate with less firmness than the mar- 


in England. 


, tyrs of old; while the very women are fully 
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as much occupied with the manner, as the 
matter, of their last moments, and are as anz- 
ious to fall decently, as if they were Roman 
matrons. This is doubtless a legitimate sub- 
ject of boast to the people of these realms; 
and one of our earliest law authorities has, I 
believe, spoken of the hardihood of English 
malefactors in terms of unqualified praise. It 
certainly does tell well for the national cour- 
age, and must have a striking tendency to 
make our continental neighbours consider us 
with becoming awe and respect. 

But it is not so much in the lofty contempt 
of death exhibited by the hardened, as in the 
more modern composure, or rather satisfac- 
tion, of our sanctified criminals, that this na- 
tional superiority becomes triumphantly evi- 
dent. No matter how dissolute may have been 
their lives, of how deep a die may have been 
their offences, they go “ rejoicing on their 
way’’ to the gallows, wit! an assured convic- 
tion that it is only a short stage to heaven; 
and they make as edifying an end, as if they 
had done nothing through a long life, but read 
and meditate the art of holy living and dying. 
It may perhaps be said that Englishmen uni- 
versally lay claim to a high tone of religious 
feeling; and that from the statesman, who 
pursues “ English interests’ with fire and 
sword to put down atheism and Jacobinism, 
and makes fallacious treaties under the sanc- 
tion of “‘ the most holy and undivided trinity,” 
downwards to the aforesaid criminals, all of 
them have established a reputation of doing 
evil under the most pious and sanctimonious 
forms. But when the deplorable ignorance is 
considered of that class, whom fate and a 
Draconic penal code have predestined to the 
gallows,—when we reflect upon the want of 
all moral and religious principle, with which 
for the most part they enter the dock, it must 
be acknowledged that the suddenness and the 
perfection of their spiritual resignation during 
the short interval that usually occurs between 
their departure from that confessional and the 


| plenary absolution they receive from the hang- 


man, is nothing less than marvellous! If we 
are to believe the statements of the parties 
themselves, (and we are bound to credit what- 
ever a man says when he knows he is dying,*) 
the day of execution is “ the happiest day of 


| their lives;’’ and we are therefore impelled 


to conclude that the rope is your only enthu- 
sia, and the white nightcap the surest passport 
to eternal happiness. Divines, it is true, have 


| instructed us, that the operations of Provi- 


dence are inscrutable, and that there is no 
foreknowledge of the quarters from which 


| grace may come: but if a man of mere plain 


sense were to form a conjecture on the sub- 





* There is too much reason to fear that our cri- 
minals frequently die with a lie in their mouths. 
The Burkers, for instance, persisted in denying 
the murder of the Italian boy to the last. 
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ject, he would hardly look to an act of penal 
criminality as the penultimate step to elec- 
tien, or search for the ‘“‘ chosen vessels of the 
Lord” among those more familiarly known by 
the appellation of “ Newgate birds.” So 
however it seems to be: when a man is unfor- 
tunate enough to pass through life respectably, 
so as to avoid coming into contact with the 
patibulary branch of his Majesty’s executive, 
the odds are that he goes out of the world 
without the positive assurance of his future 
destiny. Either through an excessive confi- 
dence in *‘ the filthy rags of his good works,”’ 
or perhaps for the want of that invigorating 
shock derived from the candid statements of 
the legal gentleman in the black cap, the un- 
condemned of this world are too often pre- 
vented from making due inquiry into the state 
of their spiritual affairs. But the moment a 
man has passed from the hands of the judge 





Ezrecutions in England. 


Tne whole administration of the law is made 
subservient to this purpose; and from the 
judge's hypocrisy in passing of the sentence, 
to the final practical joke of illustrating that 
passage of the burial service which declares 
that “in the midst of life we are in death,” 
by making it the signal for pulling the bolts 
of the platform, and launching the criminal 
into eternity,—every step of the process is 
marked by some barefaced piece of cant cal- 
culated to defeat the ends of justice, and to 
convert the most solemn of social tragedies 
into broad farce. Whenever, more especially, 
it happens that there is something extraor- 
dinary and striking in the case, whether it be 
the atrocity of the crime or its novelty, or the 


} rank and circumstances of the criminal, public 


curiosity becomes inflamed, and the event is 


| employed to the advantage of all sorts of per- 


| sons, who live by popular excitement. 


into those of the sheriff, he becomes a subject | 
| and immense crowds flock to indulge their 


worthy of especial illumination, is rapidly 
brought to “ a sense of his awful situation ;" 
and, mistaking his repentance of having placed 


himself in a hangable predicament for repent- | 
ance of the crime, he is easily exalted to an | 


intoxicating certainty as to the result, snaps 
his fingers at the devil, embraces the hang- 
man, and departs for another world as satis- 
fied with himself as Mr. Croker leaves the 
House of Commons after having received a 
sound dressing from Mr. Stanley. It is truly 
wonderful how the force of such examples is 
resisted, and how any mortal can rise from 
the perusal of such edifying scenes, without a 
determination of incontinently qualifying for 
heaven by the commission of a capital fe- 
lony. 


The 


scene of the offence is made an exhibition, 


morbid feelings (as in the recent case of the 
Burkers,) by gazing on the spot, and, as it 
were, by enacting the whole transaction over 
again in their minds, with the aid of scenery 
and decorations; and to purchase at large 
prices relics of the locale or the properties of 
the offenders; as if, instead of being deserv- 
ing of the speediest oblivion, the horrid event 
were worthy of being held in perpetual me- 
mory. In the mean time, the windows com- 
manding the scene of execution, are let out, 
like the boxes of a theatre; the transactien it- 


| self (as in the case of Thurtell) is brought out 


To speak seriously, however, on a serious | 
occasion, if the spirit of the penal code should | 


seem to indicate that Englishmen think a fre- 
quent exhibition of the law in all its terrors is 
necessary for the maintenance of order in so- 
ciety, their practices in all that concerns the 


execution of its bloody sentences are not the 
less calculated to divest death of its terrors, | 
and to diminish to the uttermost the force and 


efficacy of example. The publicity which is 
given by police reports, by law intelligence, 
by the details of preparation for death, and the 


in a melodrame ; and the newspaper reporters 
absolutely haunt the criminal and besiege the 
jail, in order that not the smallest of his words 
or actions may be suffered to escape unno- 
ticed; and last, not least, the priesthood spe- 
culate largely on his conversion, as a striking 


| and notorious occasion for proving the strength 
| of their persuasive powers, and displaying the 


awful exhibition itself, instead of being turn- | 


ed to an wholesome account, are all conduct- 
ed as if for the express purpose of elevating 
the condemned into heroes, of perverting the 
moral sympathies of the public, and making 
the victims of justice more attentive to the 
part they are to perform in the eyes of the 
spectators, than to the atrocity of the of- 
fence for which they suffer. The English 
unfortunately love cant in their hearts; and 


their affectionate pastors and masters have | 
ever taken good care to give them enough of | 


it for their money; while the caterers for the | 


public press, who, “living to please must 
please to live,’’ are not a whit behind-hand in 
the liberality of their doses of the same drug. 


irresistible nature of the doctrines they de- 
clare. A maudlin interest for the offender is 
thus developed. Folks think and talk of no- 
thing else, till the death of the culprit puts an 
end to the nine days’ wonder. The heinous- 
ness of his offences is lost in the paleness of 
his penitent countenance, or in the dramatic 
details of his rather cool, as well as minute, 
confession. The patience of his resignation, 
the fervour of his devotions, even the decent 
solemnity of the mourning-suit in which he 
attends the condemned sermon, (another piece 
of “ unreal mockery,’ as it is conducted un- 
der the public eye,) are all matters of break- 
fast-table delight when they are served up in 
the columns of the morning papers; and the 
agonizing leave-taking with a wife and chil- 
dren is food for half the lack-a-daisicality of half 
the town. As the time draws near for the ex- 
ecution, every effort is made by all sorts of 
people to get a sight of the law's victim, and 
to be admitted into the press-room, and wit- 
ness the last struggles of human weakness at 
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the moment of death. It is not very long 
since this mummery was carried to a pitch of 
absurdity which language wants the power to 
characterize. Day after day the papers were 
filled with the minutest details of what passed 
around the condemned, detailed with an em- 
phasis that would have been exaggerated, even 
had it respected the death-bed of genius, vir- 
tue, or patriotism. Every thing the wretched 
man ate and drank, and every word that fell 
from his lips, were made matter of comment ; 
even the circumstance of his giving his bar- 
ber half-a-crown, (plundered by-the-bye from 
the widow and the orphan,) because it was 
the last time he should need that functionary’s 
assistance, was not omitted. The condemned, 
it appears, had a wife and also a mistress, and 


this was made matter of sentimental interest; | 
and it was a subject of edification to see how | 


he turned for alternate consolation from love 
to religion, and from religion to love. This in 
itself was all natural enough. Scenes like 


these are quite in keeping with the position | 


of the criminal; and as far as respects the 
protagonist, such weaknesses are entitled to 


every indulgence. It is the publicity which is | 


given to them, which stamps them with ridi- 
cule and invests them with a mischievous ten- 
dency. It is not to be forgotten that these dis- 
gusting tableaux, served up sessions after ses- 
sions, (with only some occasional abridgment 
during the prevalence of long-winded parlia- 


mentary debates,) and illustrated with wood- | 


cuts in the weekly papers, are the substitutes 


for novels and new plays among those classes | 


which cannot afford to bid for such expensive 
pleasures. 


senseless jargon of the thieves’ dialect, they 


form the favourite reading of the little as well 
ever, for religious liberty, we will venture to as- 


as the great vulgar, and alone support the sale 
of more than one publication. Now it is noto- 
rious, that when the public mind is powerfully 


affected by the occurrence of any striking and | 


unusual crime, there arises in individuals a 
strange and inexplicable propensity to imita- 
tion, so that such instances rarely remain bar- 
ren and single. But omitting this considera- 
tion, it is impossible to imagine any eombina- 
tion more likely to deprave the moral feeling 
of the uninstructed, to give them a false esti- 
mate of criminal actions, and to familiarize 
them with those pains and penalties with 
which society feels itself called upon to envi- 
ron the graver offences. The factitious inte- 
rest thus given to the felon reduces the terror 
of example to a minimum, and dispels the 
holy horror with which every well-regulated 
mind should contemplate both the crime and its 
punishment. 

If necessity make it lawful for society to 
maintain the interests of justice at the expense 
of life, humanity, no less than wisdom, re- 
quires that the execution should be turned to 
the greatest account of example. It is not suf- 
ficient that the sentence should be deemed an 





Together with the burlesque re- | 
ports of police transactions, narrated in the | 
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act of public vengeance; the horror of the in- 
fliction should be balanced by a correspond- 
ing feeling 6f horror of the act for which the 
victim: suffers; and, above all, he should not 
be placed in the light of a stage-player per- 
forming for the amusement of the public, in 
order that he may be applauded or hissed, 
according as he acts his part well or illin the 
the public estimation. An execution loses all 
its effect, if the offender is led to the gallows 
with the pity, rather than the execration of 
the spectators. On this account the exagge- 
rated reports of the spiritual assurance of suf- 
ferers are eminently mischievous. It may 
be perhaps humane to pre-occupy the wretch 
who is already dead to this world, with the 


| prospect of another and a better existence, and 


it is certainly the duty of a Christian minister 
to prepare him to meet the account to which 
he is about so suddenly to be called; but it is 
more than problematical whether any lauda- 
ble end, political or religious, is obtained by 
persuading a grievous offender that his salva- 
tion is assured by a mere ritual act, and that 
a long train of actions, contrary both to di- 
vine and human law, is, after all, very indif- 
ferent to his future prospects in the world to 
come : yet even if such views be judged scrip- 
turally correct, or it be deemed a necessary 
mercy to administer a spiritual opiate in so 
desperate and agonizing an occasion, still there 
is not any useful purpose to be derived from 
an ostentatious display of such swaggering: 
if in the execution, death be thus stripped of 
all its terrors, the infliction is superfluous; if 
the criminal is really regenerated to a new 
moral existence, and has received the plenary 
forgiveness of Heaven, to withhold from him 
the pardon of his fellow man is alike barbarous 
and presumptuous. With every respect, how- 


sert, thatsuch coarse and familiar assumption of 
certainty, regarding the divine dispensations, 
is a flagrant outrage on common sense, con- 
verting the most serious and solemn function 
of religion into a jest; and though religious 
liberty consists in allowing every man to teach 
as much of his own creed as he pleases and 
can get others to credit, yet it does not require 
that the law should permit the uncalled-for 
intervention of any in the business of a public 
infliction, to the perversion of the moral feeling 
of the public, to the fostering of fanaticism, 
and to the propagation of degrading notions 
of divine providence. Lawyers would fain 
make it a current dogma, that perjury in a 
court of justice is, “in Heaven’s chancery,” 
an irremissible sin; and they will only admit 
the testimony of those who believe in a fu- 
ture state of rewards and punishments. But 
where would be the required sanction of this 
belief, if the public at large gave credit to the 
boasted efficacy of a faith unfruitful of corres- 
ponding works? To draw a steady line be- 
tween a humble confidence in divine mercy, 
and this saucy security of conscience, may be 
3B2 
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difficult; but assuredly some care is requisite 
to avoid the open exhibition of a brutal mur- 
derer suddenly converted by a clerical leger- 
demain into a saint and a martyr, The act of 
jaridically taking away life is, in itself, unfitted 
for exposure in the naked glare of day; to give 
it its maximum of effect, it should be surround- 
ed with mystery and a vague horror: but then 
publicity, on the other hand, is essential to 
the general security of the subject, while the 
act of death requires to be seen by the public 
in order to be felt by it. The conciliation of 
these opposing interests is not perfectly at- 
tainable, and the difficulty goes far towards 
establishing the unfitness of capital punish- 
ment; at all events the frequency of execu- 
tions strips their infliction of the greater por- 
tion of their moral influence. In the larger 
number of instances, all right-thinking per- 
sons, gentle and simple, regard them but as 
legal murders; and the victim dies amidst the 
clamours of the indignant spectators: even 
when this is not the case, the spectacle is 
viewed too much as a matter of course, and is 
followed as an idle amusement, or the means 
of obtaining a transient emotion. This fre- 
quency of infliction contributes largely to the 
public levity in running after executions, 
which has stamped on the English character 
the charge of cold-bloodedness and barbarity. 
The greatest reverence, it has been said, is 
due to the purity of childhood ; and in all that 
concerns the administration of justice, the 
people are as yet in perpetual childhood. The 
influence of a false estimate of the greater 
crimes extends over the entire field of mo- 
rality, and tends directly to the multiplication 
of minor offences, while the too frequent spec- 
tacle of capital punishments hardens the hearts 
of the mob, and predisposes them to sangui- 
nary outbreakings. In every point of view in 
which the subject can be regarded, it is preg- 
nant with important consequences ; and if the 
people should really gain a voice in the man- 
agement of their own concerns, it is to be 
hoped that among the earliest exertions of 
their will may be the revision of the penal 
code, and the redemption of natural justice 
from the sophistries and temporizings of igno- 
rant and prejudiced legislators: in the mean 
time, those who exert an influence on public 
opinion may do something towards allaying 
the morbid feelings with which capital execu- 
tions are followed, by discouraging and re- 
probating those practices which administer to 
their taste. We are not among those who ap- 
prove of legislation for every petty occasion, 
nor are we aware that it would be possible by 
direct enactment to prevent the absurdities 
above denounced ; but we are quite sure that 
if the leading journals agreed, in rigorous 
compliance with public duty, to abstain from 
all publications of what passes in a prison, 
that may tend to create a mischievous ex- 
citement, and would second the great ends of 
ustice instead of thwarting them, common 


sense and common decency would be less ge- 
nerally shocked on these awful dispensations. 
But then—such details will sell an edition ! 


a 


From the United Service Journal. 


THE-BEACON.-LIGHT. 
RY MISS PARDOF. 
Darkvess was deep’ning o'er the seas 
And still the hulk drove on; 
No sail to answer to the breeze, 
Her masts and cordage gone : 
Gloomy and drear her course of fear, 
Each look’d but for a grave, 
When full in sight, the beacon-light 
Came streaming o'er the wave! 
Then wildly rose the gladd’ning shout 
Of all that hardy crew— 
Boldly they put the helm about, 
And through the surf they flew; 
Storm was forgot, toil heeded not, 
And loud the cheer they gave, 
As full in sight, the beacon-light 
Came streaming o’er the wave! 
And gaily oft the tale they told, 
When they were safe on shore, 
How hearts had sunk, and hope grown cold, 
Amid the billows roar; 
That not a star had shone afar, 
By its pale beam to save, 
When full in sight, the beacon-light 
Came streaming o'er the wave! 


——<——— 


From the same 
VOLCANO OF ST. VINCENT. 
FROM THE PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A NAVAI 
OFFICER. 


Tue voleanoes of St. Vincent, called the 
Souffruri, bad slept so long, that only vague 
and traditionary accounts ef any eruption ex- 
isted, the last having occurred in 1718. The 
whole island, as seen from the sea, appears 
one huge mass of lofiy ragged mountains, 
rising, on most sides, abruptly from the sea ; 
of these the Souffrier is the most majestic of 
all those bearing voleanic vestiges. Its alti- 
tude is 3000 feet above the level of the ocean. 
The crater, which, previous to the eruption, 
was about two-thirds up the side of the moun- 
tain, exceeded half a mile in diameter, and 
was about 500 feet deep. In the centre of 
this rose a conical hill, 200 feet in diameter, 
and 300 in height, the lower half fringed with 
brushwood, the upper strewed with virgin 
sulphur. From the fissures of this exuded a 
thin white smoke, occasionally tinged with a 
light bluish flame. At the base of this cone 
were two small lakes, differing essentially in 
| quality and temperature from each other. 
| Evergreens, flowers, aromatic shrubs, and a 
variety of indigenous plants, clothed the steep 

sides of this gulf, while the exterior of the 
| mountain was covered from its base to its 
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summit by a thick forest.. Such was the 
scene previous to the fatal 27th of April, 1812. 
On that day, about noon, the first unequivo- 
cal symptoms of the subsequent convulsion 
were evinced by a loud explosion from the 
voleanic mountain, followed by an immense 
column of thick sulphurous smoke, which 
suddenly burst near the vicinity of the crater, 
and, in the course of a minute, discharged 
vast quantities of volcanie matter, which co- 
vered the whole surface. This, and the noise 
by which it was accompanied, apparently 
proceeding from the bowels of the mountain, 
threw the inhabitants into the utmost conster- 
nation. 

The eruption continuing with increased 
violence, presented on Thursday night and 
Friday morning, one of the most awful spec- 
tacles human imagination can form an idea 
of. The mountain burst forth in a tremen- 
dous blaze, throwing up huge jets of fire and 
burning stones, accompanied with a terrific 
thundering noise, at the same time sending 
down its sides torrents of lava; and showers 
of voleanic matter continued to fall for seve- 
ral hours all over the island. At times, also, 
pieces of rock of enormous size were shot 
forth from the aperture of the mountain. 

The brilliancy of the flames which majes- 
tically rose from the mouth of the crater, had 
a most sublime and awful effect. The burn- 
ing stones which darted in the air, resembled 
the stars of a rocket. The vivid flashes of 
lightning which shot forth with a noise far 
exceeding the heaviest artillery, accompanied 
with violent shocks of earthquakes, resembled 
in colour and brightness that which is usually 
seen in a tempest; and the curling sheets of 
smoke so obscured the sky, that the island 
was, until Friday morning at ten o'clock, 
nearly involved in nocturnal darkness. These 
appearances were sufficiently dreadful, but 
our fears added new horrors to the scene. 
The terrified people precipitately retreated 
from their homes to places of shelter. I have 
not been able to ascertain exactly the extent 
of damage sustained, or lives lost, but the 
principal rivers of the island were all dried 
up. The negro provision grounds and pas- 
ture lands were destroyed for miles around, 
and so covered over with ashes and vitrified 
pieces of stones that there was not apparently 
a spot of ground left for the cattle to feed 
upon. The range of the mountain on the 
windward side was split open, and from it is- 
sued torrents of burning lava which consumed 
in its course every tree and shrub that im- 
peded its way. And the surface in that 
quarter was covered several inches deep with 
a voleanic matter resembling dross from a 
forge. 

On Thursday evening, the 30th of April, 
we weighed with a moderate breeze and fair 
weather from Carlisle bay, on our way to 
Fort Royal, Martinico, to join the flag ship 
which had preceded us thither the day before. 


Voleano of St. Vincent. 
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Between two and three, a.m., the following 
morning, | was aroused by the person having 
charge of the deck, who in the hurried ac- 
cents of surprise, requested me to come on 
deck, at the same time announcing to me the 
singular information, that it was “ raining 
sand,’ and that the watch on deck, already 
half blinded by it, were obliged to bandage 
their eyes. At this moment we were about 
twelve leagues east by south from the south- 
ern extremity of Martinico, or a little more 
than half way between that island and Bar- 
badoes. Astonished at a phenomenon so un- 
usual, I hurried upon deck, which I found 
covered with a layer of sandy particles to the 
depth of an inch, and a constant shower of 
the same material still continuing to descend. 
The atmosphere, thus loaded, prevented our 
seeing a foot from the vessel’s side; indeed, 
the finer particles of the falling matter ren- 
dered it extremely inconvenient to use the 
eyes atall. It blew a light breeze, the usual 
trade wind, before which we moved at the 
rate of about two knots an hour. I had heard 
of sand taken up by the atmosphere, and car- 
ried sometimes by the wind to an immense 
distance ; and I attributed the present appear- 
ance to that cause. One thing, however, all 
felt convinced of, that it was an event of no 
ordinary occurrence; and under the influence 
of a high and not unpleasant excitement— 
that mixture of awe, blended with suspense 
and curiosity, felt when watching the denoue- 
ment of some extracrdinary circumstance— 
we all anxiously waited the issue. We more 
especially looked to daybreak for a little more 
light on the obscurity, moral and physical, 
which enveloped us. This at length came, 
between five and six; but it was that partial 
dubious glimmering which was little more 
than sufficient to render “‘ darkness visible,” 
and to lend additional interest and awe to the 
scene. The atmosphere in the direction of 
the sun, had a deep reddish murky brown ap- 
pearance, something resembling—though in- 
finitely more intense—one of those dense 
November fogs mixed with the smoke, which 
at that season of the year hover over our me- 
tropolis. The effect of all this was increased 
by our isolated situation, and the solemn still- 
ness, undisturbed by aught save the scarcely 
perpeptible ripple under the bows of the ves- 
sel, which was now nearly becalmed. This 
earthy shower, which prevented us from even 
seeing the water, continued falling until about 
eleven a. m., at which time the breeze began 
to freshen, and the atmosphere to clear; about 
noon it had altogether ceased, the air was 
serene, and the sun shone out with compara- 
tive brilliancy. When distant objects had 
become visible, we deseried a brig in the 
north-east standing to the southward. This 
turned out to be an American, and on nearing 
her she presented a singular appearance, from 
the sand adhering to the tar and pitch of the 
rigging and hull. Glad of an opportunity to 
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glean farther information, we closed with, 
and spoke this vessel; but honest Jonathan 
apparently much more astonished and con- 
founded than ourselves, could throw no new 
light on the matter. Amidst our conjectures, 


however, we at length mutually hit upon the | 


same causes—those of volcanic action,—and 
the imagination once stimulated in this new 
direction, we looked eagerly out in the quar- 
ter of the land, fancying we saw smoke and 
flame from every peak or mountain. 
as it may, on passing within two cables’ 
length of the Diamond about an hour after, 
every one on board was convinced they saw 
both the one and the other issue from the fis- 
sures of this remarkable rock; and so im- 
pressed was I with the fact, that I reported 


Be this | 


Volcano of St. Vincent. 


either for or against the question at issue. 
The south-western side of the rock, from 
which the smoke had apparently emanated, 
was inaccessible ; no signs of volcanic action 
however were now visible, and whether those 
of our former visit were the fumes of a vol- 
cano, of a fisherman's fire, or those of the 
imagination, is still doubtful. 

We at length learned the cause of the phe- 
nomenon we had witnessed on our voyage 
It was one of the many connected with the 
eruption of the Grand Souffrier at St. Vin- 
cent’s. Immediately following this I made 


| the circuit of the islands, and collected the 


the circumstance to the commander-in-chief. | 


In consequence of this, a party, of which I 
made one, was formed the next day to ex- 
plore it. 

It was on this occasion that the attempt to 
reach the summit placed me in a critical 
situation. On its south side, this rock pre- 
sents a perpendicular face of six hundred feet 
in height, and the others, with the exception 
of the north-east, are for the most part inac- 
cessible. It was on the latter that I now 
proceeded to mount, having taken with me a 
Negro fisherman, well acquainted with the 
localities, to direct me. During the first two 
hundred feet or so I found little difficulty, but 


after that, it was like climbing the pinnacle | 


of Salisbury Cathedral. With the exception 
of a resting-place here and there, the ascent 
was now generally at an angle of seventy or 
eighty degrees, and many places were nearly 
perpendicular. I soon heartily wished my- 
self below. The rays of a cloudless sun, re- 
flected by the rock, were overpowering, and 
there was scarcely a breath of wind. Fol- 
lowing my sable conductor, who, accustomed 
to scale the rock for birds’ eggs, scrambled 
up the precipices like a goat, on I went ex- 
pecting every instant to be precipitated below 
by the crumbling of the rock from under my 
feet; at length, on reaching a small slope, 
near.the summit, I sank down exhausted 
with heat and exertion. On consulting my 


watch, I found my enterprize had taken a | 


greater time than I had anticipated, and that, 
in order not to detain my party, it was neces- 
sary that I should return; I therefore pre- 
pared to descend. I now discovered I had 
achieved only the easiest part of my task, 
and that getting down was much more diffi- 
eult than getting up. On looking below, I 
shuddered as I contemplated the gulf at my 
feet, into which one false step would at once 


precipitate me. The face of the rock taken 


in profile, one projection hiding another, look- 
ed smooth and nearly perpendicular; how- 
ever, by the aid of my guide, I at length 
reached the bottom in safety, but we failed 
in satisfactorily accomplishing the object of 
our visit, no positive evidence being obtained 





following particulars. At Barbadoes, notwith- 
standing the general trade wind was dead to 
windward, they were visited simultaneously 
with ourselves with a much heavier shower 
of similar sand, which continued falling until 
nearly an hour after noon, and was so profuse 
as to wrap the whole island in midnight dark- 
ness. An appearance so awful and unac- 
countable, had a corresponding influence on 
the minds of the less enlightened inhabitants 
The mass of the population imagined the last 
day had arrived, and stricken with terror and 
compunctious visitings, the multitude flocked 
to the churches to propitiate an offended 
Deity. These, lighted up for the occasion, 
were soon filled to suffocation; crowds were 
seen grouping their way along the streets by 
the aid of lanthorns, while others fell on their 
knees in prayer; never had Barbadoes before 
or since exhibited so much devotion. 

The crops and the soil were much injured 
by the quantity of falling matter; and the 
latter did not recover for two or three years 
after. On a subsequent analyzation this mat- 
ter has been ascertained to consist principally 
of powdered pumice stone, mixed with a con- 
siderable quantity of sulphur and some minute 
portions of other mineral substances. 

Leaving Martinico on the second or third 
day following this event, we made the circuit 
of the islands as far as St. Thomas's, touch- 
ing at Nevis, St. Kitt’s, Tortola, and some 
others. At the former, on landing, a large 
concourse of people flocked down to the beach 
to meet us, with the most anxious curiosity 
depicted on their countenances, imagining 
we were the bearers of some interesting in- 
formation. This excitement had its origin in 
an impression that an enemy's force had ar- 
rived in these seas, an impression which ori- 
ginated as follows:—At two a.m. the inhabi- 
tants had been aroused from their beds, and 
the garrison assembled at their posts, by ex- 
plosions from the seaward, in the immediate 
vicinity of the island, resembling a heavy 
and incessant cannonading of two mighty 
and conflicting fleets. This continued for 
upwards of an hour, and so forcible was the 
conviction that the reports proceeded from 
the above cause, that the greatest bustle and 
alarm prevailed, and every preparation was 
made, in case of need, to repel an attack. 
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The moment of these explosions coincided | 
exactly with that of our sandy visitation, | 
when about half way between Barbadoes and 
Martinico, and several miles from the scene 
of the eruption, St. Vincent's; yet though so | 
much nearer than the remote islands where | 
the noise was so vividly heard, nothing of the 
sort was remarked by us, or, as far as I am 
aware, by any of those who were afloat at the 
moment. 

The prodigious projectile force with which 
the volcanic matter was ejected from the 
mountain, may be judged of by the fact, that 
some of it fell on board an outward bound 
vessel between two and three hundred miles 
to windward of Barbadoes, which, be it re- 
marked, was in the teeth of the regular trade 
wind, some four hundred from the volcano. 


—~——— 
From the Tatler 


SELFISHNESS AND SYMPATHY. 


ADDISON 


‘My bane and antidote be both—— before me.” 


Txar happiness perfect and permanent be- 
longs not to this earth is a truth, which, how- 
ever unwilling to believe, we are taught from 
our cradle, and accredit ere long. But there 
is much more than we allow, and it is greatly 
in our power to increase it by the sacrifice of 
one vice, and the cultivation of one virtue, 
under which denominations I cannot but think 
selfishness and sympathy may be classed. 

On this earth we are relative beings: none 
of us do, or can stand alone, and make, at the 
same time, any approach to utility and enjoy- 
ment. If there be a dungeon truly dark, it 
must be that breast, if such a breast there be, 
that the beams of social affection, companion- 
able hilarity, and sympathetic feeling refuse 
to visit. A soul shut up in itself is solitary 
imprisonment of the worst kind, and solitary 
imprisonment is the severest of human punish- 
ments. What barrier of mere iron bars, of 
brick and mortar, can so effectually separate 
man from his kind, as an incapacity for ex- 
panding into sympathy with the feelings of | 
others—-entering into their concerns—re- 
joicing with them in their enjoyments—and | 
suffering with them in their afflictions? From 
the depths of the subterranean cell it is possi- 
ble to emerge ; this breathing world, and all 
its charms may again greet the eyes of the 
captive, and hope and fancy make them his 
by anticipation; but the day of joy and libera- 
tion never comes to him who is the prison 
and jailor of his own spirit—whose unsympa- 
thizing selfishness has struck him off a worth- 
less and divided link from the rest of Heaven's 
creatures. 

May we not compare this world to a vessel 
which we are anxious to steer into the haven 
of happiness? But I will ask what ship would 
ever gain its destined port, if the crew, in- | 
stead of caring for the general welfare of 
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their bark, each thought only for himself—if, 
instead of promptly answering to the call of 


| duty, and taking his turn in watch and work, 


as that dictates, one consulted his ease, 
another his pleasure, another his fancy—how 
could such a ship abide the buffet of the tem- 
pest, or escape the horrors of the wreck? 
What object is there that, upon examina- 
tion, shall not be found to be composed of 


| parts essential to and dependant on each 


other? Do any imagine that human happi- 
ness differs from this general law? Of all 
that have tried the selfish experiment, let one 
come forth, and say it has succeeded. He 
that has made gold his idol—has it satisfied 
him? He that has toiled in the fields of am- 
bition—has he been repaid? He that has 


; ransacked every theatre of sensual enjoy- 


ment—is he content? Can any answer in the 
aflirmative? Not one. And when his con- 
science shall ask him, and ask it will, “* Where 
are the hungry, whom you gave meat? The 
thirsty, whom you gave drink? The stranger, 
whom you sheltered? The naked, whom you 
clothed? The prisoner, whom you visited ? 
The sick, whom you ministered unto?”’ How 
will he feel, when he must answer—‘ I have 
done none of these things: J thought only for 
myst ag 

Gross selfishness was the demon that com- 
panioned Satan in his journeyings to and fro 
upon the earth, and has ever since, like the 
giant in the show, been increasing in stature 
without coming to his full growth, unless he 
may be said to have done so in the present 
day of lavish luxury and absolute starvation. 
Were this demon once exterminated, a new 
epoch would awaken upon the world—a more 
general amalgamation of the elements of so- 
ciety would take place, which would mitigate 
every evil and enhance every good: solitary 
suffering would then be no one’s portion, and 
reflected happiness, at least, in every one’s 
power: the weak would find the strong by 
their side; the poor would be sustained by 
the rich; the timid sheltered by the brave; 
universal charity would lift her standard, and 
its golden motto, irradiated by light, and float- 
ing wide as its application, would be—* Let 
us ‘ Do unto others as we would that others 
should do unto us.’"’ Then would indul- 
gences, now held as venial, be abhorred as, 
what they are, crimes against the social com- 
pact—none would lie supinely in the midst 
of luxury, and know that for that luxury 
thousands were chained to the oar of exces- 
sive and incessant labour: none would adorn 
themselves in the gorgeous robes of state and 
fashion, and know that thousands toiling in 
the fabrication of those costly productions, 
shivered nearly in nudity: none would pam- 
per a fastidious appetite with rich viands and 
rare wines, and know that thousands were 
perishing in hunger. 

Why is it that the present enormous and 
hideous system of society exists, and has ex- 
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Varieti 


isted so long, and which, if custom had not; mal life; as if they had not the same grasp 
rendered us callous, and selfishness incapable | on the productive engine of human happiness 
of sympathy, would poison every hour of the | as their less inert copartner in existence. 


existence of those even most removed from | 


the actual presence of its moral deformity ? 


How is it that the dance and song of festive | 
pleasure can co-exist with the wail and agony | 


of unalleviated wretchedness? It is suffi- 
ciently obvious: society has split itself into 
separate and exclusive classes; within the 
lines of circumvallation that these prescribe, 
the respective individuals move, and if they 
ever look beyond them, it is to the rank im- 
mediately above, never to the ones below 
them. But as if all this were not enough, 
there is the holy of holies of individual inte- 
rests in which the human soul, like the fluid 
drop of alcohol in a frozen bottle of spirits, 
lives unused and unuseful to any purpose of 
good or happiness. This, from etiquette, 
custom, and education, is more especially the 
case with women, who even less than men, 
look beyond the rank to which they, by con- 
ventional accident, belong—often not beyond 
even the four walls of their own dwelling; 
and who seem voluntarily to relinquish the 
power of thinking as well as locomotion, as if 
they were a part of vegetable, instead of ani- 


Let the voice of calamity, if of no other, 
reach and arouse them from an inertia fatal 
to their own happiness, and treasonable to the 
cause of humanity—under the guidance of 
sympathies peculiar to a sex born to create 
and nourish those most tender, may they not 
assist in devising means to ameliorate the 
present gross and glaring sufferings of the 
larger portion of the human family—in facili- 
tating an easy and kindly system of commu- 
nication, which would obviate the extremes 
of fastidious refinement and brutal ferocity, 
and make the various shades of society, in- 
stead of standing out in the hideous contrast 
they do, blend, various as they are, with the 
harmonious and beautiful gradation of the 
colours in the rainbow. In morals, as in 
science, infinite would be the advantage, if 
the laborious miner, and the lapidary, and as- 
sayer, could be brought into profitable con- 
tact; for it is from the mines of real life that 
the ore and the diamond of truth is to be 
dug; and he that finds them, even ignorantly, 
has his value, as well as he that polishes, re- 
fines, and assays them. 





VARIETIES. 


The Swedish Army.—The military force of Swe- 
den is divided into two distinet classes; of which 
one, called the Indelta corps, is permanent, being 
formed of men who enlist for life; fand the other, 
termed the Varrat corps, constitutes the militia. 
The former was organized by Charles XI. in the 
year 1696, and is maintained in a very simple, and 
at the same time, singular manner. 

One or two regiments have quarters assigned 
them in a particular provinee, and each officer de- 
rives his pay from the produce of a farm appropri- 
ated to his use. The common soldier has a cabin, 
and a picce of ground sufficiently large to provide 
him with food; and is supplied with his military 
equipments at the public expense. Each company, 
both officers and soldiers, is quartered around some 
village, and assembles for exereise on Sundays. 
The regiment its If is embodied under tents once 
a year, and practises military evolutions for a space 
of three weeks, during the whole of which period it 
is maintained at government charge. Larger camps 
for the exercise of brigades of regiments, are oc- 
easionally formed. 

The infantry of the permanent army amounts to 
two and thirty thousand men, a portion of whom 
are employed on public works. The regiments, ap- 
pointed to make drafts for this purpose, are speci- 
ally designated every year, and whilst these drafis 
are so employed, they are exercised on Sundays. 
The rules of discipline are as carefully preserved 
as if the regiment were in the field; the men 
marching to their labour and returning from it un- 


rations, or, more commonly, the value of those 
rations. The Sovereign himself regulates the 
amount of their wages, which vary according to the 
price of provisions on the spot where they are to 
work. At the fortress of Vanas, where operations 
were commenced in 1819, and are continued for 
five or six months annually, the hours of labour are 
from five to eight o’clock, and from nine to twelve 
in the morning; from half-past three to half-past 
four, and from five to eight o’clock in the evening. 
Most of the work is done by the piece, and when 
the soldier has completed his publie task, he is 
permitted to work for his own benefit on the best 
terms he ean obtain, Of late years the ** Indelta” 
has furnished from three to three thousand five 
hundred labourers, which is equivalent to one- 
ninth part of the whole corps. They have been 
employed in building and repairing fortresses, 
digging or repairing canals, and constructing 
sluices, (amongst the former are those of Goetha, 
Sottertelje, Hjelmare, and Waddo, ) rendering the 
rivers ot Norland navigable, draining the marshes 
of Dagmasen, in Ostrogothia, and working upon 
the roads between Norway and Sweden. Within a 
space of six years, the regular Swedish army has 
in this way performed 3,510,314 days’ labour, or 
about 585,000 days per annum; and it is deserving 
of remark, that no part of the force enjoys so ex- 


' cellent a state of health as that which is engaged 


der the command of their officers. It is the duty of | 


the latter to see that their men neither flinch from 
toil, nor are put to work beyond their strength. In 
other respects they remain, whilst so employed, 


in manual labour. 

Literature and Art.—By a paper lately issued, 
containing lists of the New Books and principal 
Engravings published in London during the past 
year, it appears that the number of New Books is 
about 1100, exclusive of New Editions, Pamphlets, 


under the entire control of the engineer, or super- | or Periodicals, being 50 less than in the year 1830. 
intendent of the works, and receive Government ' The number of Engravings is 92, (including 50 
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Portraits, ) 18 of which are engraved in the Line 
manner, 50 Mezzotint, 10 Chalk, 5 Lithograph, 6 
Aquatint, and 3 Etchings. The number of En- 
fone published in 1830, was 107, (including 49 

ortraits,) viz. 23 im Line, 57 Mezzotint, 10 
Chalk, 4 Lithograph, and 13 Aquatint. 


Disappointment in Love.—People try to recon- 
cile you to a disappointment in love, by asking 
why you should cherish a passion for an object 
that has proved itself worthless. Had you known 
this before, you would not have encouraged the 
passion; but that having been once formed, know- 
ledge does not destroy it. If we have drank poi- 
son, finding it out does not prevent its being in our 
veins: so passion leaves its poison in the mind. It 
is the nature of all passion and of all habitual affee- 
tion. We throw ourselves upon it at a venture, but 
we cannot return by choice. If it is a wife that has 
proved unworthy, men compassionate the loss, be- 
cause there is a tie, they say, which we cannot get 
rid of. But has the heart no ties? Orif itisa child 
they understand it. But is not true love a child? 
Or when another has become a part of ourselves, 
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**where we must live or have no life at all,” can | 


we tear them from us in an instant?—No: these 
bargains are for life; and that for which our souls 
have sighed for years, cannot be forgotten with a 
breath, and without a pang.— Hazlitt. 

My Lord North replying to some observations 
of Colonel Barre, ang like himself, was blind, 
said, ‘* Notwithstanding the hostility which the 
Honourable Gentleman opposite has shown towards 
me, yet | am certain that there are no two persons 
in the world who would be more happy to see each 
other.” 


Lexicography.—Some years ago a gentleman, 
after carefully examining the folio editions of 
Johnson’s Dictionary, formed the following table 
of English words derived from other languages:— 


Latin - - 6732) Irish - - - 6 
French - - 4312} Rumie - - . 4+ 
Saxon - - 1665] Flemish - - + 
Greek - - 1168/Erse - - ~ + 
Dutch - - 691 | Syriac - - - 8 
Italian - - 211 | Seottish - - 3 
German - - 106} Trish and Erse - 2 
Welsh - - 90 | Turkish - - 2 
Danish - - 75 | Irish and Seotch - 2 
Spanish - - 56 | Portuguese - - 1 
Islandic - - 50 | Persian - - 1 
Swedish - - 34 | Frisie - - - 1 
Gothic - - 31 | Persie - - - 1 
Hebrew - - 16} Uncertain - - 1 
Teutonic - - 15 — 
Arabic - - 13 15,734 





The Law Paramount.—It has been observed, 
that, since the never-to-be-forgotten month of Au- 
gust, 1830, the loaves and fishes of the civie-mo- 
narchy of the French have been parcelled out 
amongst ifteen hundred and sixty-three limbs of 
the law! ‘They have doffed the gown to put on the 
So of cabinet ministers, attorneys-ge- 
neral, king’s advocates, advocates-substitutes, = 
fects, and deputy-prefects, &e. ** Out of the which 
premises,” observes one of their faculty, ** it ap- 
peareth, that our government is neither an aristo- 
eracy, nor a democracy, but to all intents and pur- 
poses, an absolute advocacracy.” 


Seeds.—It is truly astonishing how long the vi- 
tal principle can be prese unextinguished, 
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though dormant, in seeds, when they are placed 
under such circumstances as will prevent either 
sutrefaction or germination. Corn was found at 
ferculaneum, which had lain buried for more than 
seventeen centuries, and was then in good preser- 
vation. Seeds brought from Herculaneum have 
since grown in Great Britain. There are also se- 
veral other instances on record, where seeds have 
been buried in the earth to great depths for cen- 
turies, yet as soon asthe soil which contained them 
was accidentally brought to the surface and expos- 
ed to the air, they began to germinate, the stems 
were developed, and they produced flowers and 
fruit. These facts are not more surprising than 
others relative to suspended animal life, which are 
well authenticated: live frogs and lizards have been 
disclosed on breaking solid masses of stone, which 
had been incarcerated in this rocky prison during 
a period now not ascertainable. 





Reason.—I am in ail opinions to believe accord- 
ing to my own impartial reason, which Lam bound 
to inform and improve as far as my capacity and 
opportunities will permit. It may be prudent in me 
to act sometimes by other men’s reason, but I ean 
think only by my own. To say a man is bound to 
believe is neither truth nor sense.— Swift. 


Accerding to a law in Frankfort not more than 
fifteen Jews are allowed to marry within twelve 
months; this law is about to be altered by increas- 
ing the number of marriages. The Senate will not 
venture on so great an innovation as the abrogation 
of the law. 

Anecdote of Lord Thurlow.—In private as well 
asin public, Lord Thurlow was equally above the 
wretched and contemptible feeling which so often 
prompts men to deny or gloss over the obscurity 
of their origin. His parents had been of that class 
in life which, in the literal as well as in the more 
commonly received acceptation of the term, is well 
entitled to the designation of respectable; but they 
had no title to illustrious descent; and he had too 
much spirit, or too much sense, or both, to claim 
any dignity from his ancestry. It is told of him, 
that when one of his acquaintance was endeavour- 
ing to make out how he could claim kindred to the 
Secretary of Cromwell, whose family had been 
settled in the county adjoining Suffolk, he inter- 
rupted the obsequious genealogist, by telling him 
ina tone and manner that would have befitted his 
contemporary Johnson,-—‘‘ Sir, there were two 
Thurlows in that part of the country: Thurloe the 
Seeretary and Thurlow the carrier. 1 am descend - 
ed from the last.” 


Press in India.—The following statement of the 
number of periodical publications at the several 
Presidencies of Bengal, Fort William, and Bom- 
bay, in each year, for the years 1814, 1820, and 
1830, exhibits a striking instance of the rapid 
march of periodical literature in British India:— 


European Publications. 
Bengal. Fort St. George. Bombay. 
Mo « « S's .« #4 wee 
1820. - - 5 - 8 - - 4 
1830 _- - 32 - a. -e @ - 12 
Native Publications. 
-none - = none 


- none - - ¢ 
- none - - 4 


1814 - - none - 


182 - - none - 
1830 - - 8 - 
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“ A Memoir of the early Operations of the Burmese War.” 
Addressed to the Editor of the United Service Journal. By 
H. Lister Maw, Lieutenant R. N. formerly Naval Aid de 


Camp to Major General Sir Archibald Campbell, Bart. G. 
Cc. B. 


“The Western Garland,” a Collection of Original Melo 
dies, composed and arranged for the Piano Forte, by the 
leading Professors of the West of Scotland. The words by 
the Author of “ The Chamelion,” in a beautifully g 
4to volume. 

Preparing for publication in monthly numbers, “ Iilustra 
tions of Modern Sculpture,” consisting of highly finished -en- 
gravings trom the finest works of the most eminent Sculp 
tors, with prose descriptions and poetical illus rations, by T. 
K. Hervey, Esq. The first number will appear in the course 
of April. 

* A History of the Highlands and of the Highland Clans 
of Scotiand,”’ by James Browne, Esq. LL.D. now in the 
press, to be completed in twenty parts, or four volumes &vo 


yot-up 


“Practical Hints on Landscape Gardening, with some 
Remarks on Architecture as connected with Beenery,”’ 
with plates, by W. 5S. Gilpin, Esq., are preparing for publi- 
cation 

A new work from the very successfal pen of the author 
of “ Granby,” will shortly make its appearance; it is to be 
entitled ** Arlington.” 

Mr. Horace Smith's new work to be entitled, “ Romance 
of the Early Ages,” will be published in a few days: it will 
comprise “ A ‘Tale of the Holy Land; one of Greece ; one 
of Scandinavia; one of Egypt; one of easly Britain,” &e. 

A new work, entitled “ S:ories of the Days of Chivalry,” 
will shortly make ils appearance 

* Stanley Buxton, from the pen of Mr. Galt, is, we hear, 
likely to be ove of those auto-biographies in which that Au 
thor bas so eminently succeeded.”’ 

Sir Richard Phillips has just completed the printing, and 
will publish, in a few days, a emall closely printed volume 
upon which he has been many years en red, called “ A 
Million of Facts,” intended to serve as a gene: 
Place Book, for reference on every subject of probable in 
quiry and curiosity. 


al Common 


It is propored to publish a number of Captain G. F 
Lyon's Mexican Drawings, descriptive of the Scenery and 
People about the Mines of Bolanos and Real del Monte. 

“ A History of the Church of Eogland,” by the Rev. T 
Vowler Short, B 

“ Conjectures concerning the Identity of the Patriarch 
Job, his Family, the Tine in which he lived, and the Loca 
lity of the Land of Uz;” by the Rev. Samuel Lyons, B. A 

“ Reflections on the Metaphysical Principles of the Infi 
nitesima!l Analysis,” by M. Carnot; translated by the Rev. 
W. R. Browell, M. A. 

The University Press of Oxford is engaged on the follow 
ing works -—*“ Plotini Opera, ex recensione Frid. Creuzer” 
—“Suide Lesicon, ex recensione, T. Gaisford, L.G.P RR.’ 
—"* Index Grecitatis Pls opera T. Mit A.M.” 

—*The Works of Arch Bishop Crammer”—*“ A new ed 
tion of Bishop Burnet's History of his owa Time’ , 
Works of Francis Bragge, B. D.”—“ Origines Hebr: 
or, the Antiquities of the Hebrew Revabie by Thoma 
Lewis, M. A.”"—“ The Criterion; or, Miracles examined ; 
by John Douglass, D. D. Bishop of Salisbury.” 

“ A Treatise on the Genders of French Nouns, 
pious Illustrations from the best French writers.” 
Thurgar. 

We are happy to announce that Mr. Sotheby is preparing 
for the press his expected “ translation of the Odyssey ; and 
also a new and corrected edition of the Liad.” 

“The Adventures of Barney Mahoney,” by T. 
Croker, Esq. 

“Santarem, or Sketches of Society and Manners in the 
centre of Portugal.” 


tonica, 


with co- 
By Mr. 


Crofton 


“ Keep your Temper,” &c. in one volume. Dedicated to 
her Majesty Queen Adelanie. 

“ Principles of Astronomy.” By W. Brett, M. A. Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, C ambridge. 

“ Tales and Conversations for Children of all Ages.” By 
Mrs. Markham, Author of “ History of England.” 2 vois. 
12mo. 

“ A Narrative of a Nine Month’s Residence in New Zea- 
land in 1827; together with a Journal of a Residence in Tris- 
tan d'Acunha, an Island centrically situated between South 
America and the Cape of Good Hope.” By Augustus 
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| gustus Matthi« 


| Cambridge. 
| enlarged from the last Edition of the original, by Joha Ken 


| engaged in writing his Recollections of the ¢ 


| on Thursday last. 


| ed for Sale, 


Literary Intelligence, 


Farle, Draughteman to his Majesty's discovery Ship the 
Beagle. [lustrated with engravings. 

“Ten Sermons upon the Nature and Effects of Faith.” 
Delivered in the Chapel of Trinity Coliege, Dublin. By the 
Rev. James Thomas O’ Brien, Eellow, T. re D. 1 vol. Bvo. 

“ Tilustrations of the Christian Paith and Christian Vir- 
tues ;" drawn from the Bible. By M. 8. Haynes, Author 
of “ Scenes and Thoughts,” &c. 

A new novel, entitled “ The Jesuit,’ is in the Press and 
may shortly be expected. 

Mr. John Arrowsmith has nearly ready for publication, 
The London Atlas of Universal Geography, comprised in 
Fifty Maps, constructed from Origigal Mes. and other ma 
terials t will contain all the recent discoverics, rectified 
by astronomical observations of Latitude and Longitude, as 
well as the geographical information scattered through more 
than 800 volumes of travels, history, &c. avd will give a 
dge of the globe 
size of each sheet 27 1-2 inches by 22 1-2 


Lady Sandford, of Glasgow, 
from the History of Rome. 

Nearly ready for publication, in Four Volumes 8vo., His 
tory Philosophically Illustrated, from the Fall of the Roman 
Empire, to the Revolution of France. By George Miller, 
D.D., M.R.LA., formerly Fellow of Trinity Col . 
The work now presented to the public is a condensed, yet 
much improved, Edition of that which was published at in 
tervals in eight volumes, in the shape of Lectures, delivered 
in the University of Dublin. 


has in the Press, Stories 


Nearly ready, Gleanings in Natural Hi-tory, with Local 
Recollections. By Edward Jesse, Esq., Depu y Surveyor 
To which are added, Maxims and 
Hints for an Angler, | vol. Being iy re oe to the 
** Journal of a Naturalist.” 

By Au 
vy Edward 
College, 
greatly 


A Copious Grammar of the Greek Lang: 
a Translated from the Germ 
V. Blomfield, M.A., late Fellow of Emma | 

Fifth edition, thoroughly revised and 


rick, M. A. 

In the Press, Pen and Pencil Sketches in India: being a 
Journal of a Tour in that Country. By Captain Munday, 
late Aid-de-camp to Lord Combermere. W th numerous 
Engravings by Landseer, chiefly illustrative of the Field 


Sports of India, 2 vols. Svo. 


is nearly ready. 
~} 


General Remorino, who excited so much admiration by 
his skill and daring during the late stiuggle in Poland, : 
Sampaign. We 
may expect to derive some new and very interesting details 
of its glories and disa#fers from the gallant General's pen. 


New German Paper.—Professors Von Rotteck and 
Weicker, two of the most distinguished leaders of ecientific 
and literary studies in the University of Frieburg, in Baden, 
have formed an association for the purpose of establishing 
a political journal, of which the first number was to appear 
Its title is The Liberal, implying a ra 
tional advocacy of constitutional principles, and of e:vil and 
liberty. This enterprise has excited no little ap 
prehension among the un -constitutional governments of Ger- 
™m any. 

A Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, 
Commerce and Commercial Navigation. 
loch, Esq. 

Lectures on the Dispensations of God with Adam. By 
the Rev. Ralphe Wardle. 

Bibliographia Inedita, or, a Catalogue of Books not print 
with some Account of them. By John Martin 


religious 


and Historica! 


By J. R. M’Cu 


A Diamond Pocket Dictionary of the French Language, 
with English interpretations, and the Pronunciation of all 
Doubtful Words, from Catineau. 


Dr. Chalmers’ New Volume on Political Economy, in Con- 
nexion with the Mora] State and Moral Prospects of So 
ciety. 

Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth, from 
the first Settlement of the Anglo-Saxons. With Docu- 
meots and Records, hitherto uppublished, illustrating the 
History of the Crvil and the Cemimai Jurisprudence of Eng- 
land. By Francis Palgrave, Esq 

The Consistency of the whole Scheme of Revelation 
with Itself, and with Haman Reason. By P. N. Shattie- 
worth, D.D. 

The History of the Inquisition. By Joseph Blanco White, 

A 


The Life of Luther. By Hagh James Rose, B. D. 


The History of the Priacipal Councils. By J. H. New- 
mon, M.A. 
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